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ABSTRACT W - - ♦ 

% The papers in this publication will help elementary 

and secondary educators integrate economic concepts and tools into 
consumer education courses. Responses to 0 the papers are also 
included. There are eight chapters. Chapter one describes the project 
that is the subject of t this publication and that resulted in the 
national seminar • The goal oj the project was to provide a means 
through which consumer education and economics education could be 
integrated into school curricula. Chapter' two, «"What is Consumer 
Education?" provides a definition of, describes the purposes and 
^objectives/* of , and presents a classification of concepts in consumer* 
education. Chapter three "What is Economic Education?" examines the 
meaning of economic "understanding and discusses why econbmics 
education is important. If -our schools Are to acquire greater 
economic understanding, advances need to be made in teacher training, 
curriculum revision, teaching aids, and research and .evaluation. 
Chapter four discusses a model for integrating consumer and economic 
content into thfe K-12' curriculum. Chapters five and six analyze the 
content of consumer education texts. In particular, -the author looks 
at how the books treat credit, .transportation, housing, and public 
goods and Services., The topic of chapter* seveft is designs and 
instruments for 4 * evaluating economic and consumer] education . The 
concluding chapter contains a summary of seminar presentations and 
reactions. (RM) fc % >^ 
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' FOREWORD 

I 

* 

Developing economic understanding and an economic way of think- • 
ing through consumer education courses has been a focus of the jW 

^ Council on Economic Education for a number of. years. Recent [research 
funded by the Office of Consumers' Edycatioh Has also indicated the 
need^for the inclusion of economicsMn the corfsumer education units of 
study. , - ' A 

- ' Very little work has been completed on how to inte^r&te economic 
concepts and tools into various donsumer education courses and units of 
study. The primary purpose of this project" was* to have leaders in con- 
sumer and ^economic Education sharS what has t>een done 'and what 
should be' done to integrate economics into consumer education units. A 
related purpose was to look at evaluative measures which have been used 
in consumer and economic education. , 

The papers and reactions recorded in this document do N not provide 
all of the answers as to how this integrative process should. take place. 
They do, however, provide some ijew insights which add considerably fo 
the'base of knowledge as to how the marriage between consumer and 
economic education can occur: 

On J>eha^f of the JpEE, appreciation is extended to Dr. Judith* 
Staley Brenneke, Project Director, her sjaff, the AdviSoi^ Committee 

* for the project, andxhe various participants in the program for providing 

•a professionally stimulating seminar. The Proceedings certainly reflect 1 
the high caliber of presentations. Hopefully,, the presented papers will be ' 

'the springboard'Xor further research and study in thetfuture. ' , 



John E. Clow, Director, Business and Consumer Economic Programs 
Joint Council on ficonorrfic Education 
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Eacjh year curriculum specialists anddeyelepers must deal with the 
difficulties posed by adding new units'loa curriculum that is already* 
% crowded. Thfe»problem usually arises because of new mandates from the 
state or the district or increased interest among teachers or the public. It 
is clear that a,demand for "consumer economics" is increasingly being 
voiced. Such a demapd raises particular questions such as (1) What is 
consumer economics and how does if differ from consumer education? 
(2) Why should it be taught? (3) In what grade(s) should it be taught? 
(4) What are tjhe optimal methods with Which to incorporate consumer 
economics into the curriculum? 

The goal of the project that is the subject of this publication *was to 
provide a means through which consumer education and economic 
education. could be integrated into school curricula.' The project was 
sponsored cooperatively by the Joint £ouncil on Economic Education ' 
(JCEE) and, the Office of .Consumers' Education (OCE), U.S. 
Department of Education, Both of these organizations have* had a 
history of encouraging this integration; however, this w^s the first joint 
effort to achieve these ends. 

• As a part of its legislated mandate, the OCE is responsible for the 
development of curricula (including '.interdisciplinary curricula). To 
accomplish this the OCE has in the past funded a variety of papers, 
reports, and projects. While these presets have employed the expertise 
of educators from the fields of consumer, economics, education, 
business, and labor, there has been minimal success in involving teachers 
and curriculum dev;elopfrs< 



Judith Staley Brenneke is the Director of the Office for Economic Education? Northern 
Illinois University; DeKalb, Illinois. 
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# In 1977 an OCE publication, Consumer hnd icondmic Education 
(K-12): A Comparative Analysis, [3\ reported on a* study undertaken to 
ex&mine* the interrelatedness of consumer and economic education. 
Again, the involvement of teachers and curriculum directors as a result 
of this publication was limited. Because of this, the OCE was interested 
in funding a contract to develop tlys integration and to bring it to the 
attention of classroom teachers and curriculum developers., 

Tte JCEE, with 49 affiliated state ,coui?cils, over 220 university 
centers, and over 550 Cooperating school di|tricts, is the most extensive 
^nd respected economics education organization in the United fetates. 
/ithin the JCEE's progtamirtaticefforts', emphasis is placed on patterns 
r thinking'and analysis using the tools of economics to address soci&l 
•arid individual issues. Because of its interest ' in' the ^inclusion of 
ec&nomics ifito the con'sunKr^educationx curriculum, the JCEE has 
developed 'a variety pf teaching materials, publicationvinstitQtes, and 
training programs in the consumer economic area. 



DESptlPTION 6F THE PROJECT 



THfe purpose of this project jvas tp utilize the expertise of leaders in 
the fielck of economic educatioh and consumer education tccritique and 
*e.*p1ind me framework .of economi(^gonsumef integration begun in past 
OCE pr<$iectS| It was determined that three stefs would be necessary to 
accpmpli^i this .task: 



Contract for .position 'parers on "What is Consumer 
"What \ Economic Education?*; "Examination of the I 



Ctonsur 



Education?"; 
"Examination of the Integration of 
jr and Economic Education"; "Analysis of C9ntent in Twp 



. Umtsy'Gfedit and Transpcirtation"; "Analysis of Content in Two 
Units: Housing and Public Goods and Services"; "Evaluation Desjgns 
and Instruments for Economic and Consumer Education." ^ 

• Provide Riorum to facilitate delivery of, reaction to, and discussion 

of the position-papers. f * .* 

u - * • * * 

• f Publish proceedings containing these papers. . ' 

A^further purpose of this project wasto provide usable information 
to school administrators, curriculum developers, and classroom teachers 
interested in integrating consumer and economic education into local, 
curricula. To achieve this, the following tasks were accomplished^ 

V Development' and publication of a monograph, Integrating Con- 
sumer and Economic Education into the School Curriculum [2] 
which outlines a structure for 4 introducing consumer economics 
education by providing: (1) a ratioriale for including consumer 
economics in the curriculum; (2) a methpdology to help establish an 
appropriate ^equence for the introduction of specific economic con- 
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cepts;' (3) a procedure by which consumer economics can be in-\ 
. tegrated into the existing curriculum. " • 

• Obtaining reactions to^the ideas expressed at the seminar, and de- 
veloped "through thd precedinglsopnograph a t the following asso- " 
ciation meeting's: ^ 

JCEE Seminars for. Consumer Education Methods Teachers 
(July, L97$, and July, 1980). . * ^ 

* National Association of Affiliated Economic Education Directors 
. ^ • (October, 1980).-* • . > 

National Council for-the Social Studies (November, 1980). 
Northeast Regional Conference on the'Social Studies (February 
1981). n . . 

I American Council on Consujner Interests (April, 1981). 
National Business Education Association (April, 1981). 
Western Economic Association (July, 1981). 

• Use of the structure developed in this project in future JCEE projects , 
including; thelNational Consumer Economies^Pfoject materials and 
training programs, evaluation instrument -development, and the 
television series Ecpnomics and the Individual [4] . * 

• .5 •. ' ' 

. THE PROJECT FINDINGS ON THE RlOLE OF • 
EQONOMICS1N CONSUMER EDUGATION 

"A primary focus,of economics is the study of how resources are 
aHdc^d, and the Assumption iltfdergirding economics is.that'there are 
Mtolited resources compared to people's warns. Economics, thus provides 
tools to help deciston-makers estimate the effegts of alternative ways to 
, use resources. Many of these ecoflomic topis are universal in that they' . ' 
can be used, by individuals -anB' groups of individuals fin deciding on V 
resole use. * ' ~' N ■ * 

ThQ focu§ of consumer education is on^the individual, Consumer' 
education primarily deals with «preparjjig -students to become* better 
decision-makers jn using their jndividuar resources,. suck as money and 
time. Ir prder to make these decisions effectively, individuals must 
understand ^thek economic environment, induding'how they can qffect 
• economicMnSfijutions (i.e., the marketplace, government, etc.) and how 
existing economic institutions caij, in turn, affect their decisions. In 
other wQrds, consumer education focuses oo the individual, but not in 
isolation. • \ * 

The peed for a broad perspective or context "underscores* why 
economics should ..be a part of >he' consumer education curriculum. 
Economic concepts assist in the analysis of alternative choices and their 
1 consequences, thereby allowing Individuals to make more informed ' 
judgments about how to use their resources. / . 
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A nuiriber of* schemata hav^been used Jo identify consumef 
economic concepts. The most common method has been to assume that" 
atl concepts noted -on a given list are equally important (for example, see 
Royer, Bannister, Bymers, and Morton fn this volum5). % - „ 

However, it can be argued that economic concepts can and should 
"be presented in a hierarchical manner. For instance, it is extremely dif- 
ficult tcfdeal with the concept of government intervention and regulation 
without first 'achieving an understanding t>f supply and demand, com- . 
petitiQn, and market structure. Without an adequate understanding of 
the simpler or more basic economic "concepts, it may be extremely dif- 
ficult for the consumer education student to examine intelligently more 
complex economic concepts or issues. * « ^ 

Another consideration is the lynited amount ofjime allocated to the , 
consumer education curriculum. Economics isn't the \vhole story in a * 
consumer studies prc^gram. "Although consumer education that does not 
include solid economic understanding is misnamed, consumepeducation 
also deals with skills and understandings that^dp not ne^cessarilyinclude. r 
an economic basis'Msee Bymgrs in this volume^. , 1 

«< * ■* ' f ** * ,f 

IDENTIFICATION QF ADDITIONAL, NEEDS • .V 

' buring the two-yeaY c&ursp of thisj>rbjec( additional needs have ; 
been identified by participants in tire seminar and in subsequent 
meetings: , x 

• Additional opportunities? for leadefs'in the field of consumer and 

• economic education to meet for discussions afi^ clebate on similar ' 
issues. One of the rhost postive regards of this project was the oppor- 
tunity for leaders in.tftese fields tcfaiscuss knd debate in^4yely thV 
orientation, ^priorities, and needs of consumers. - * • * ■ 

• Id£nj;i£icatiotf # pf tjie objectives- of consumer "education, problems 
were found witji conflicting definitions Qf terms, differences b^twefen 
positive ,and nocmati\e proposition, and movement of*the # subject % 
beyond buying skills. « 

• "Application of ^he Hierarchy of ConsuiraNlJconoqiics 'CQncepts to 
• alL consumer .education units. The Hierarchy, developed in the 

<!Tonograph»<hrdug|i this' project, has gained acceptance as a tool for * 
curriculum integration,.. This Hierarchy wa^ applied to the consumer 
education v unit of "housing" in'the^nionograph and to the unit ojf 
"foods" in the pubiieafibn £he Big Brown Bag: The American-Food * 
System. [1] Participants at virtually all the .association meetings felt 
that this Hierarchv should be applied to additional consumer units as ^ 
" an aid to' the classroom teacher. - ' 1 . /* , * 

• * Review |proie Hierarchy after its use in the classryom. This structure 
?has beeTf'utilized'in training classroom teachers, but as yet has ndt 

Rir • . .6 ' " 



been tested in curriculum development projects in -the schools. Also, 
astfce Hierarchy is a "positive" examination of what concepts are cur- 
rently used in materials and curriculum, the review should also ex- 
amine what should be included. 

• Development of nationally normed evaluation instruments in con- 
sumer economics. The Hierarchy serves to identify the economic con^ 
tent mpst applicable to 'consumer education. 'However, until the field 

. - of consumer education is. adequately defined, it will be difficult to 
develop evaluation instruments/or use b> curriculum developers and- 
classroom teachersahroughout the country. This is a serious void in 
.attempts to integrate this curriculum. * \ 



SUMMARY 

This project was designed to provide a means through which con- 
sumer education and consumer economics could be integrated into the 
school curriculum. This was accomplished through the following phases: 

• Selection of topics for positon Rapers and discussion which would 
lead to this process of integration and contracting with leaders in the . ' 
field of consumer and economic education to address these topics. 
Their responses are contained within these proceedings. 

• Provision of a forum for discussion by leaders in the fields of con- ' 
sumer and economic eduction on the integratio^of these subject 
areas within schoorcurriculurii. Thj$ was accomplished through the 

• Seminar, July 9-11, 1980, in Itasca, Illinois. The names of par- 
ticipants in this'seminar are contained in these proceedings. 

v . I, \ 

• Development of a monograph for use by classroom teachers and cur- 
ficuUftn developers whjqh outlines a .structure and a process for in- 
tegrating these subjeqt ahras within fhe school curric^unu This.was 
achieved' through the -publication Integfflmg Consumer^ and £co- 
nbmk Eciucatipn into the School Curricutun^ {2] 

• Feedback' and discussion on the ideas and structure developed 
( through Ihft project. \ Such responses were obtained at sessions, 

workshops, and presentations at a variety of professional association 
meetings. - \* * > -*J" * >^ 

• Use of the ide^s and structure devefoped, through this project. This 
has been assured through a variety of ongoing and future JCEE pro- - * 
jects involving teacher' training, materials development, evaluation * 
instrument' design, and classroom aids'. 

Whil.e it cannot^be argued that the task of fully integrating consumer 
and economic education has 'been accomplished as a result of thiArb- 
ject, it can be stated that significant, progress has been mada N^T^fT^^ 
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however, remains to be done. Some suggestions to facilitate the process 
are included abotfe and others will hopefully surface as a result of this 
publication. To this end^-comments-are-hereby -solicited. 

REFERENCES ' / 
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V^nat Is Consumer Education? 

Rosella bannister 



Consumeftttiucation is entering a significant period of growth and 
change in Che 1980s. Traditionally, the central focus of consumer 
education in the schools h^been on decision-making related to personal 
money # management apd buymanship. Wfyjl'e these topics . remain ' 
important to consumer education, there is d nee3 to strengthen consumer 
citizen participation in th$ social, political and economic environments 
which affect consumer decisions. Based on the work of the Consumer 
Education Development > Program (CEDP), this paper will present a 
definition of consumer education* describe the purposes and objectives 
of the field, and identify the concepts which establish the content 
considered essential for consumer competence in an increasingly complex 
society. ^ ; ... 



f. A DEFINITION OF CONSUMER EDUCATION 

In an era of shortages, there is no scarcity of definitions of con- 
sumer education. The following definition evolved from CEDP staff 
•analysis of the major consumer education textbooks, curriculum guides,, 
journals, reports, and program descriptions over the past iO years, as 
well as from discussions with educators in both traditional and fton- 
tradition'al educational settings: 

* ' , * 

Consumer education is the study of the knowledge and skills 
needed by individuals and groups in managing consumer 
resources and taking actions as citizens to influence the fac- 
tors which affect consumer decisions (Bannister and" 
Monsma, 1985).' - / . . 



Rosclla Bannister is Director of the Michigafi Consumer Education Center at Eastern 
Michigan University, Ypsilanti, Michigan.. . / y, 
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The concepts 'and skills implied in this definition come from 
economics, , sociology, psychology, anthropology, 1 political science, 
mathematics and the applied breas of home economics and business' 
education, among others (Monsma and Bannister, 1979, p. 10). Con- 
sumer education, then, js multidisciplinary by design; it draws from and 
contributes to a number of academic and vocational disciplines. 

A unique element of .consumer education which differentiates it 
from other areafs of stud> is its focus on the consumer decisions which 
relate to interactions between consumers and producers in the economic 
system. This distinction in part explains the centraliry of economics to 
consumer education. Consumers need knowledge of the economic 
system w,jthifl which consumer-pr,oduc£r interactions take place (Ban- 
nister arid Monsma, 1980). 

* Economist Lucy Black Creighton supports the emerging broader 
view of consumer education. She holds that too often teachers have 5een 
restricted by a narrow view of consumption, one that results in a 
distorted view of the consurper role. She sU] 

Conventional ecor/omic th&rrv defines consuhi<Dkwell-being 
in terms of getting the largest quantity of goods fratlisa given 
* income. Accordirfe to this theoiw, competitive marke^ajid 
consumer informatipn guarantee s <onsumer well-being arrci^^ 
that consumers/ not producers, willBfe\in power. In such a 
* model, the consumer is king; there is no oseftibr advocacy or 
representation of the consumer interest (1979, p. 260). 

The central theme of Creighton's Pretenders to the Throne provides 
a major challenge to consumer educators: If consumer education is to 
improve the well-being of consumers, it must question the theory of ra- 
tional, sovereign consumers operating in a kind of consumer-producer 
environment that no "longer exists (1976). ~* 

Robert Herrmann's study '(1979) of the historical development of 
consumer education reaffirms the view that this area of study has been 
largely unresponsive to social and economic changes. The channels and 
techniques which could be used in consumer representation and par- 
ticipation to influence change are seldom mentioned in consumer educa- 
tion textbooks. 

Herrmann's plea for consumer education to encourage greater par- 
ticipation by individuals in their consumer*citjzen role is not new; it 
Simply has not been giveti the time and attention it deserves in the 
classroom. Nearly forty years ago Mendenhall (1941) called for the trains 
ing of consumers to become informed consumer-citizens, able to act not 
only on their own behalf but also for the \yelfare of consumers as a 
group. Thirty years after Mendenljall, Lovenstein stated in a preface to a 
1971 Joint Council on*Economic Education publication: 

Personal economics is the study of the individual's decision- 
making 'and participation in economic life in the roles of 
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^ * . ^income producer and receiver, consumer, and citizen -with 
emphasis on his activities of earning, spending,' borrowing, 
saving, investing, and influencing collective decisions as a 
\ ciiizeln of the economic community (Can field)! 

; i .v- ■ , ■ > l_ 

L^venpteins concept of participation to influence collective deci- 
sions* \yhile never fully developed into classroom teaching strategies, was ,f 
framedin terms of the consumer's role within the economic community. 
The CdDP approach is to broaden that perspective to irtclude the con- 
sumers role in a variety of environments which affect consumer deci- 
sions* '^including social, political, ecological, and technological in- 
fluences, as well as economic. 

Th^ Consumer Decision-Action System (Bannister and Monsma), A 
Figure 1 illustrates the idea that consumers influence and are influenced 
by both personal and external factors as they make decisions and take ac- 
tions in. the areas of resource management and citizen participation. This * 
system becomes the framework around which the purposes and objec : 
tives aijd the concepts of consumer education can be tested and refined. 



//. PURPOSES AND OBJECTJVES OF CONSUMER 

EDUCATION x 

- ,»*- . ' * 

• . c 

'A primary focus of consumer education has been td teach indi- 
vjduafsao become more skilled and rational buyers. Consumer influence, 
is *iisuaUy limited to a passive or reactive acceptance of existing 
I marketplace conditions., These conclusions are based oija review of the 
f literature and of existing programs in a study conducted by the Natibnal 
Consumers Le&gue in 1979 (Willett). v . 

An underlying objective of consumer education aimed at meeting 
current and future needs of consumers is: 

Individuals and groups who participate in consumer educa- 
tion programs will g^in competence in the knowledge and 
^kills needed to make decisions and take actions as informed 
and responsible consumers in a broad range of consumer 
.behavior modes (Bannister and Monsma). 

Figure 2 illustrates the potential impact consumer education has on 
various modes of consumer behavior, ranging from coping and question- 
ing to participating as citizens to influence change. 

1 • Coping irictifijdes applying basic consumer survival skills to everyday 
situations. Coping usually implies acceptance of existing conditions 
with an emphasis on "making do" rather than planning for future 
rfeeds. 
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Figure 1. Consumer Decision-Action System* 

.♦Adapted from Suzanne Dale Wilcox, A Conceptual Framework for Consumettiducauon 
Curricula, City University of New York, January, 1980. , - 



• Questioning is an' important analyticar skill which encourages a think- 
fqr-yourself. attitude. It teaches consumers' to ask questions before 
purchasing, and to challenge misinformaton and fraud. Questioning 
may result in a decision not to buy. 

• 'Planning includes the process of managing financial resources after 
considering goals, needs, and available resources. It includes obtain- 
ing income as well as spending, saving, investing, borrowirjg, protec- 

' ting, and taxpaying. * »'»*•■• 

• Purchasing is the application of the decision-making process to buy- 4 
ing goods and' services. It involves seeking and using information, 
cpnsidering alternatives and consequences, and selecting the,product * 
or service by using appropriate criteria. — 
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Figure 2. -Consumer Education: Potential Impact on 
Consumer Behavior y 
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Cbrtserving encourages consumer aqtions that preserve or use 
resdurces efficiently rather.than wastefully. ' v N 

Participating as citizens supports consumer involvement in business, 
government, and community policy decisions. The process includes* 
questioning, analyzing, and suggesting alternative solutions to con- 
sumer issues # and problems. 

Influencing change promotes an awareness that, consumer^, through 
active participation, can exercise power to nipdify those policies, in- 
stitutions, and systems within society which affect consumer interests 
(Willett; Wilcox, 1979; WjkgnuJW; Bannister and Monsma). 



While this coping-to-influe?fllng continuum suggests sequential 
beha^iftr, it iaitot intended ta.be afigid hierarchy. Consumer education 
providestthe skills for individuals to enter at any point along the con- 
tinuum. Based on an understanding^ a particular situation, consumers 
make the decision as to which behavioral mode to select. " 

As consumers energize the Decision- Action System by taking action 
at any point on the continuum, they will confront ccmtroversial issues or 
adversary situations which result in tension and conflict. Examples in- 
clude conflicts between buyersjand sellers, tensions caused by conflicting 
valued within individuals and groups, and tension* caused by economic, 
social, and political policies which may work at cross-purposes. 

CojisunjF educators traditionally have t&ketf a cautious position on 
controversieFissues, usually leaving the task' of analyzing issue* to ac- 
tivists in the consumer movement, generally outside the classroom. With 
balance and objectivity as. basic, educatfoh objectives, consumer 
educators should welcome the opportunity and responsibility to xeach 
analytical skills throudi the study of controversial issues from a variety a 
of perspectives. ' * ; • 1 , 
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; III. CLASSIFICATION OF CONCEPTS IN . 
" CONSUMER EDUCATION, 

What is consumer education? Building ufcon a general definition 
and a statement of the purposes and objectives, the next step is to iden- 
tify the concepts which make up the content of consumer edUcatioft. The 
CEPP Classification of Concepts arranges the concepts into three broad 
categories ~ Decisionmaking, Resource Management, and Citizen Par- 
ticipation* (See Figure 3.) * ^\ 

Declsion*Makih#^ \ . \ '\ ' \\ ' 

9 Consumer decisirfn-making, which includes^both the act ofohoosing 
and the conditions of choice, becomes a foundation fpr the entir^ fieldpf 
study.. Under decision-makfng, the' two major concepts are the external 



f CONSfl&R education ^ the study of the knowledge* and 
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• ■ 'and personal factors affecting consumer ^decisions, and the decision- 

making process. These concepts establish the framework. within which 
.consumers carry out the activities of financial phanning^purchasing, con- 

♦ serving,* and participating as citizens to 'influence the environments in I 
which consumer decisions and actions take place. 1 

The external factors which affect .consumer decisions include the 
economic, political, " and social systems along with ecological and 
technological influences. The personal factors include resources, life'cy- 
cle, values, goals, needs, wants and lifestyle. Each of these concepts is 
-divided stitl further into sub-concepts in the CEDP publication 
Classification of Concepts *in Consumer Education (Bannister and 
• Monsma). j . 

Reaching consensus on the economic concepts which are important 

♦ to consumers is seen by Mahzer (1979Tand others <as an unfipished task. 
Educators generally agree, however, that. consumers must have a work- 
ing knowledge of the.U.S. and world economic systems if they hope to 
influence the broad economic decisions which ^affect their daily lives. 
While the relationship between economic education and consumer 
education is strdhg, it would be inaccurate to imply that either field sub- 

» p sumes tn6 other. Each field has a different scope and focus, with many 

* areas of overlap. In the CEDP study, the following economic concepts 
were sejected as those which seem most directly related to consumer deci- 
sions: ' u 

Mixed Economy • Econortiic Concentration 

. Scarcity Monetary. Policy 

Supply and Demand Fiscal Policy 

Price Productivity 

Competition Economic Growth 

Economic Problems International Trade 

of Unemployment .Interdependence 

and Inflation - Income distribution 

While it is convenient to isolate concepts for analytical purposes, in 

♦ reality concepts merge in endless combinations. For example, the eco- f 
nomic problem of inflation has many facets, as described by social re- 
searcher Daniel Yankelovich: 

It would be a great mistake to address the problem of infla- 
tion exclusively in economic terms, thereby failing to come to 
grips with it as a social-political issue. ... If these [factors] 
are not confronted as directly and cogently and seriously as 
the purely economic factors, a -proposed solution may be 
academically or technically, correct but it will not be im- 
plemented, or if implemented, wjll-'nbt work (1979, p. 20). 

- . ■ - t ' 

^ The economic system, then, shOiild,be considered along with social,, 
political, -ecological, technological, and personal factors when studying 



consumer decision-making 
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The second major poncept category within decision-making, the ac- 
tual decision-making process, is divided into the following components: L 
problem or issue, ^formation, alternatives, consequences, the decision 
and resulting action, and ^valuation. While the entire process is in some 
sense sequential, each of the components is part o7 an interacting system. 
Consumers apply principles of decision-making,' consciously or uncofir 
sciously, when making choice^ about "lifestyle, employment, money> 
management, purchasing, conserving, and participating as citizens. 

Effective decision-making can yield high payoffs in terms oTin- * 
cfeased^purchasing power, personal satisfaction, and a feeling of control, 
over the use of resources. Assertive decision-making can also be a'power-' 
'ful preventive tool, instilling an attitude of self-confidence rathepdatT^ 
helplessness when confronting problems. As consumers weign alter- 
natives "and,make decisions based on a predetermined set oj criteria, the 
related concepts of opportunity cost and trade-offs are useful tools. 



Resource Management 



f The three major concepts under resource 'management are financial 

planning, purchasing, and conserving. Traditionary, money manage- 
ment and buymanshlp have been important to consumer education, and 
they remain sotodaySBusiness and consumer writer Sylvia Porter speaks 
directly to our lack of personal financial skills: 

. Your reluctance to look hard to your own financial habits 
\ feeds on itself; you end up frightened, guilty, confused. Since 
\ you feel neither trained nor qualified to deal with money, you 
* procrastinate, sometimes crashing head over heels into debt, 
other times falling prey tp a fast-talki np con artis t or "expert" 
who sounds as though -he knows all the answel^And often 
you just muddle through, hoping that you can* make it 
through life before your ignorance catches up with you, and 
* you discover too late the answers to so many questions you * 
never took the time or worked up the courage to ask (Porter, 
S.,'1979). 

In the 1980s,.consumer education should increase efforts to provide 
' training in the concepts of financial planning and* purchasing. Since 
economy Wesley Mitchell in 1912 discussed the relationship between 
earning and spending in his essay "Th> Backward Art of Spending 
Money," educators have recognized the need to strengthen the linkages 
among educations, employment, and the opportunity to achieve an ac- 
* • ceptable level of living (Porter, J., 1979). Esther Peterson, Special Assis- 
tant to the President for Consumer Affairs, agrees with Mitchell that the 
schools usually do a better job of teaching people hov/to earn money 
than how to spend it wisely (1979), but^vithout employment skills which 
can be used to earn income, the concepts of financial planningand pur- 
chasing are of limited interest, * 



•The concept of conservation, though not new to consumer educa- 
tion, is gaining respectability in'the 1980s. The conservation-oriented 
lifestyle, sometimes called voluntary simplicity, may become a signifi- 
cant social movement in the United States, brought about by the deepen- 
ing energy crisis and the possibility of serious economic adjustments. Re- 
searchers at Stanford University define voluntary simplicity as "the 
degree to which an indi\idual selects a lifestyle intended to maximize 
his 'her direct control over daily activities and to minimize his/her con- 
sumption and dependency" (Leonard-Barton and Rogers, 1980). 

Among the forecast implications of the voluntary-simplicity move- 
ment are: A \ 

• energy conservation more widely accepted and practiced. 

• a change in consumption^ patterns, with increased interest in do-it- 
t yourself services ancl goods which can be recycled. 

• a growing desire for control over the quality of life, with less concern 
fpr th£ trappings of social-economic status (Leonard-Barton and 
Rogers, p. 8). ' ■ $ 

,Alvin Toffler, author of The Third Wave, also forecasts shifts, in 
work-styles and life^arrangements, broughrabout in part by the do-it- 
yourself movement. Toffies suggests the following as evidence that the 
trend has^ begun: self-help in medical services, direct long-distance dial- 
ing, home computers, self-service gasolirte pumps, electroni^banking, 
and do-it-yourself appliance and auto, repair (1980, pp. 285-288), The 
rise of the "prosumer" whicl] ToCfler defines as the fusion of the pro- 
ducer and consumer role, with individuals producing goods %nd services 
for their own consumption, will, according to the author, alter tradi- 
tional economic concepts such as markets, income, welfare, efficiency, 
productivity, growth, poverty, and unemployment (pp. 297-299). 

How do American high school students feel about the forecast move 
away from materialism and toward conservation? Each year researchers 
-at The University of Michigan's Institute for Social Research survey 
more than 18,000 high school seniors about their opthions on such things 
as conservation, materialism, equity, social problems, and change*. In the 
1978'survey, more than 80% of the high school students felt that pe&ple 
are too concerned with material things these days. Seventy-six percent of 
the students thpught that there will probably be more shortages in the 
future, sp Americans will have J to learn how to be happy with fewer 
things (Bachman ef'6L % 1980, p.90). 

While the University of Michigan study will continue to track shifts 
m students* opinions over the years, it would be interesting to know how 
many are actually willing to modify their personal consumption patterns. 
Consumer ediftation can provide a framework upon which students can 
make decisions about changing values,- lifestyles, and consumption 
behavior in a culture Iorig~oriented to materialism, growth, and the 
assumption of abundant resources. 

Recognizing that the application of Knowledge in any field is rarely 
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• totally neutral, qonsumer education encouragesuhe analysis of problems, 
issues, decisions, and actions from the-perspective of the discerning con' 
sumer. To impose a detailed set of values upon the learner is not the pur- 
pose of consumer education, yet the field generally agrees upon such core 
values as efficient management and use of consumer resources, conserva- 

• tion in contrast to wastefulness, and the right? of consumers to par- 
ticipate as citizens m social, polilical, and economic policy decisions. 

Citizen Participation * - 

The two major concepts withiri the citizen participation category are 
. consumer protection and consumer advocacy. The coirtdpt of consumer * 
v projection includes exerting rights, assuming responsibilities, applying 
* consumer laws, and using consumeMnformation and assistance. The 
consume advocacy concept includes individual consumer assertiveness/- 
collective action such as consumer representation on government /ind 
business policy boards, involvement in legislative and regulatory prd-« 
cessses, and the organization of cpn^pers to influence changes ' ; 

Joseph Tuchinsky, a social studm teacher and currently director of- 
the Michigan/Citizen's Lobby, observes that too much of today's con- 
sumer education simply copes with fhe givens. He suggests that we ' 
should teach students not onfy'to understand existing institution? but 
also to use legislative, judicial, arid administrative processses to initiate 

- change when necessary (1978), - 

Consumer agency administrator, Tim Ryles, speaking au Chicago' 
meeting of the^Society <5f Consumer Affairs* Professionals in Business 
(1979), pbseFv^d ttf&t'teachirtg oortsunwrfto cope is reactivef and that ! 

- assertiven^ss; thrjugh f^ful skill, is art underdog strategy at the margin 
, rather than atthe^tef^dwer.He/oo suggests that consumers need 
m training in an emirelxjietfSet of Skills, chiefl* political ones, if they are 

to progress beyond pbptogMitf o' Strategies to, influeijee change. ' 

inlhe 1978 % report of a comparison p/ key assumptions of, consumer 
and. citizenship education, Richard 'Remy points out that in reality our 
s :beh|vjor in^rotes.uch as citizen, Consumer, amkworjcer often merge, ' * 
• whlfe ^ducatiori in th^schooIs v to prepare;us,for these roles is usually- 
fragmented: Remy build^ a cW/or a fusion of the citizen^consurrter role 4 
' when planning instructional programs that integrate the knowJedge and ' 
skills associated with consumer and citi^enshio education. Among the 
skills needed by, people in' their comumer-citizd) roleare: 

• deciding what questions to ask- 

:/ • deciding how to gather information * ! ' . s 

s , • recognizing the neeJ^to use .criteria in making a judgment, 

y> • stating an argument clearly ' v 

• calculating the costs and Benefits of one solution over another 
f ' mobrtfting resources on behalf of a cause * 

„ • negotiating and bargaining effectively ■ \ 

■:■ v • - 21 2.6; '•' 



Citizen participation is hot new to the consumer movement. Those . 
patriots who dumped the tea into Boston Harbor were participating in a 
consumer protest even as the American Revolutioruwas taking sttape, 
and still tod^y consumers organize to influence political and economic 
event^rhicrf affect ihem. 

^ Teaching the techniques of advocacy is no less appropriate to the 
educational process than teaching ^techniques of comparison shop- 
ping or wise use of credit; each has its proper rilace in the catalog of 
necessary consumer skills. ft 

Consumer education,. if it is to be trulV meaningful, must prepare in- 
dividuals with the ability to deal with change and uncertainty through 
sound decision-making practices related to consumer resource manage- 
ment and citizen participation. The challenge of consumer education in 
the 1930s will be to maintain a balanced perspective in addressing the 
special needs ^consumers in keeping with the common goals of society. 
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A Response to "What Is 
Consumer Education?" 



Stewart M^Lee 



It is always easier to be a reactor to an address or an article than to J 
be responable for the work being reacted to. So I am assuming my^ 
responsibitptfully aware that my task is easier, Jbut that I have a respon- 
sibility to react in such a way that something of value is added and that 
the reaction does not become juy a "rehasji" '0]|£ series of negative" 
responses. / 

In "What is Consumer Education?," Rosella bannister has done a 
fine job in drawing, together in a •coherent fashion many significant 
points in answering fboth an intriguing and difficult question, defining** 
consumer education. A 

With the statement, "Consumer Education is multidisciplinary by 
design," I believe that an immediate problem arises with the regard to the 
most effective way .to handle consumer education in the school system. A 
. very significant problem with consumer education and getting it into the 
curriculum is that it is not^an accepted discipline in and of itself. Will it * 
ever be? Drs. Milton and Rose Friedman wrote in Free to Choose: 

The-structure of disciplines- physics, chemistry, meteorolo- 
gy, philosophy, humanities, sociologyj&conomics— was not 
the product of a deliberate decision b^anyone, LikeTopsy, it 
"just gr owed/kit did so because scholars foi$<4it convenient. 
It is not fixed, but changes as different needl^velqjp. Within 
any discipline the growth of the subject strictly parallels the 
4 economic marketplace. Scholars cooperate with one another 
because they find it mutually beneficial (1980). , 




% In addition, in mosrSchools the person who is teaching consumer 
education does not have it as his/her major teaching responsibility. The 
math teacher teaches math; the English teacher teaches English; but who 
tcaches ( consumer education? 

Then, what approach, should be used in teaching consumer educa- 
tion? Here one needs to analyze the ideal approach and realistic ap- 
proaches. The types of approaches which have been tried in {caching 
consumer education over the vears have included the individual teacher 
approach, the team teaching approach, the interdisciplinary approach, 
and the system approach (President's Committee on Consumer Interests! 
1970). The last approach is & system-wide commitment involving, 
students, teachers, administrators, parents, business,- consumer organi- 
zations, and other community interests. One of the most success- 
ful system approaches was used in the state of Massachusetts, in a 
school system cooperating with the State Director of the' Bureau of 
Elementary and Secondary Education, Lawrence M. Bongiovanni. A 
very successful interdisciplinary: approach was used at Lincoln High 
School, Yonkers, New York, under the direction of its principal, Arthur 
A. Natella, and the social science teacher and coordinator, David 
Schoenfeld (Consumers Union y 1965). *° 1 

In attempting to answer- the questiojj "What is consumer 
education?," it is essential that those who have the responsibility be fully 
aware .of the answer. , 

If co"stimer education jsjofte taught from a multidiscipHnary ap- 



aye almost insurmountable in getting the job done. A*problem is that 
when e.ve/yone is in charge, no one is in charge. When everyone has a 
responsibility in teaching consumer education, who really is responsible? 

Therefore, we not only have the problem of defining consumer 
education, but also have the problem of determining in what department 
the subject should be placed, and who should have the responsibility of 
teaching the subject. I am not certain that there. will ever be a generally 
accepted consensus concerning these problem areas. 

In the paper the point is raised about consumer education's "focus 
on the consumer desicions wBich relate t,o" interactions between 
consumers and producers in the economic system." The point shpulcl be 
emphasized that there is a sharpT cbnflict between the interests of the 
producers/sellers and those .of consumers. The consumer would 
generally like to.get as much as possible in goods and services for as little 
expenditure of money as possible, while the producer/seller would like to 
get a lot of money for making or selling as little as possible. In the 
'marketplace, there is a meeting^of the amateur/consumer and the 
professional seller. There \i a setting for a conflict of vested interests. If 
the market is operating 'properly, neither the producer/seller nor the 
consumer should be able to take upfair advantage of the other. What we 
should see happening is a fair exchange- an adequate product br service 
being sold at a Reasonable price and returning a fair profit. Even though 
both parties to a transaction have different vested interests; there is a 




mutuality of interests also, and the market can serve both parties welL 
This becomes truer if the consumer can be brought through consumer 
education closer to the position of 4 a consumer professional, so that 
he/she can compete in the marketplace on a more equal basis with the 
professional seller. 

The paper states that the Consumer Education Development 
Program is to broaden the perspective of the consumer's role to include a 
variety of .environments which affect consumer elisions, including 
social, political, ecological, and technological influences, as well as 
economic. I believe that this presents a serious challenge to consumer , 
educators* to answer the question of how all-encompassing should 
consumer education be. I believe that there can be a problem if the scope 
of .consumer education is broadened too much, if it includes so many 
parts of other area* of activity that it ends up becoming all things to all 
# people and nothing of depth to anyone. There is a delicate balance that 
has to be maintained here, and this represents a real challenge to 
consumer educators.^ We are all well aware that in recent years, as the 
consumer movement has gained in popularity and publicity, many 
groups have tried to 'improve and expand their public image by 
* attempting to come under the umbrella of all that one might include in 
the term "consumerism." 

I have just raised a questipn about the problem of including too 
much under the umbrella of consumer education. I would now like to * 
suggest that there is a serious omission in consume* education as taught 

text-books. This deals with an area that both textbook writers and 
educators seem to choose to ignore. This topic is discussed in my article, 
" Wealth/ Wealth,' and 'Illth' and the Responsibilities of the Cdteumer 
Educator." 

t 'If consumers are to make intelligent choices they must know 
that some goods and services promote their well-being (they 
are referred to here as "wealth"), others neither promote nor 
^ retard well-being ("nealtlT"), and $till others may have 
harmful effects ("illth"). Although these concepts are very ' 
^ real to the consumer, they are difficult to work wjth 
objectively and in * the aggregate. Who is -to judge what * 
constitutes wealth, nealth, or illth? Cotuumers are not born 
^yith an intuitive sense that enables them^to^hoose only what 
is good for them. They-njust learn from oflwjrs. What is your 
responsibility as a consumer educator in discussing with 
•students the characteristics- W certain goods and services and 
in encouraging students to measure these characteristics 
againsUhe definitions of wealth, nealth, and illth?»(1975,pp. . 
• v ' 12-13; see also Gordon arid Lee, 1977), 

Why are consumer educators willing to include under the heading of 
safety and protecting the consumer's welfare a discussion of Under- 
writers Laboratories' mark on electrical appliances,* and yet avoid, 
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consciously- or unconsciously, a discussion of harmful consumption 
practices which would include such items as tobacco products and 
alcoholic beverages? A life-saved because a consumer was alerted to the 
.hazards of cigarette smoking is every bit as important as a life saved 
because a consumer was cautioned to buy an electrical applicance 
bearing the Underwriters Laboratories' seal. Encpuraging students to 
consider goods and services as wealth, nealth, or illth is a significant part 
of consumer education. Consumer educators should not shirk this 
» .responsibility, even though it is easier if they avoid this area. 

It is suggested in the paper that consumers ^s citizens should actively 
support consumer goals ih business, government, and community policy 
decisions, and in influencing cfcange and exercising power to modify 
policies, institutions, and systems within society which affect consumer 
interests. This is a desirable proposal, but I would ask, how realistic is it? 
Does not this demand mdre than most consumer-citizens can 
accomplish, or even want to?.Certainly a goal of consumer education has 
to be to stimulate at least a minority of consumer-citizens so that they 
will becom^jnvolved, not on every consumer issue, but at least with an 
issue or two., If this is one of the accomplishments of consumer 
education, good will certainly flow from It, but the difficulty of 
motivating a majority of consumers to active roles will be difficult. But, 
it is still an essential goal and must be attempted regardless of the number 
ultimately motivated. 

I cannot stress enough my support for the position presented in. the 
_ pap er that cons umer educators should welcome the opportunity and 

~~H^p3nsil5^^ versiaT 
issues frorfi a variety of perspectives. The status quo is not perfect and 
c needs to be challenged time and time again in a balanced, intelligent way. 
TherefQre, it is legitimate to include in the classification of concepts in 
consumer Education citizen participation. This is true in sjjite of the fact 
that there is not a corfsumer consensus on every controversial issue. ' 

Another challenge is presented in the paper in the enumeration of 
the .economic concepts which were selected as being most directly related 
to consumer decisions. I agree with the fifteen concepts .listed, but how 
does the educator cover what has already been decided in this paper 
should be included in consumer education and still include any degree of 
adequate coverage of these fifteen economic concepts? I am in favof of 
reaching for the stars, but realistically we have to settle for less. 

"Voluntary simplicity may become a significant social movement in 
t|ie United States. '*^Even with the energy crisis and seriofts economic 
adjustments, I reall/V)nder if this will become a very significant choice 
of consumers, unless we reach ^. point where there is "no" choice. I am 
not convinced that a growing desire for control over quality of life is 

t interpreted' by very many people to^mean that substitution -of a 
wood-burning stove that heats one to 40° on one side aftd 90°^on-the 
other is Referred over cerftral heating or that an outhouse is preferred 
over indoor plumbing. Yes, both would give us a greater degree of 
'cofitrol over these activities in our lives and we would be less dependent 
* oji the outside, but' is thi? realism? 
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I question whether we really will see the s rise # of the Toffler 
"prosumer" (1980), as discussed in this paper. Instead, what I thirtk needs 
to be emphasized in consumer eciucatioh is the producer/consumer, as 
the president of the Berlitz Schools of Languages states in "Consumer- 
ism's Other Half": 

* f 

Producerism, I believe, is capable of injecting the necessary 
element of positivism into the consumer movement. 

It is hard to say just when pride in accomplishment as a 
widespread concept^came to an end- but it did. We must 
regenerate that sense of pleasure in accomplishment^motivate 
consumers to aim for high quality in their producer roles. 

If we are to have an effective consumer .revolution, we must 
effect such a producer revolution. Almost every consuming 
unit in our population is also, a producing unit, capable 
through greater care and efficiency, of influencing the quality 
and price of- a product or service, (Miller, p. 3). 

. I believe that in many 'respects Ms. Bannister's paper has presented 
the ideal situation in discussing the answer to the questipn, slightly 
rephrased, "What should consumer education be?," I congratulate her 
for this. Fsupport such an ideal, but in some respects I believe that the 
response to thq question posed in the title of the paper is really an all- 
inclusive response to the much broader question, "What is the purpose of 

We need to be idealistic and we need to temper our idealism with 
realism. If the goals that we set are too far out of rea^h, how many will 
give up trying? On the other hand, if the goals are tpo easily attainable, 
then little progress will.be made. Is there a reasonable balance between 
these extremes? I hope* and believe that there is. > 
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Chapter 3 WHat Is^condmic Education? 

What, is Economic Education? -James D. Calderwood 

? * 

Response- Francis W, Rushing 
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. .The 'auth^^^'^^^ivbr/: forfeaghing Economics: Basic. 
-Concepts state that j^e^}>jectives pf economic "education are ^respon- 
sible citizenship ancf effective decision-making^ (Hansen jrf., 1977, 
p. 2). These qualities require that persons have the ability to understand 
and" make reasoned judgments about major economic cfuestions facing 
society and themselves as members of that society. With these general 
and non-controversial observations as our starting-point, we may iden- 
tify four major questions ttmt peed to be4nswered. Theariswers collect 
tively should in ttfrn give us the ansWer to the overall questioiK "What is 
economic education?". . * 

If economic education is/imdejstood to mean educating people to 
have economic jundeKtanding, then we must first ask: What does hawjg 
economic understanding rnean?^ Second, who are the people we wishm 
educate? Third, why is it important to educate them to have economic 
understanding?. Finally, what educational processes are necessary if this 
objective is to be advanced? 



THE MEANING OF ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDING 

The Framework states that "the essence of economic understanding 
lies in being able to make sense out of the unfolding array of economic 
issues coming to our attention." To be able to do this, it continues, per- 
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sons mu§t be able tq'{i) "practice the reasoned approach" tb economic 
[ .' issues, (ii) hgve at then; command a set of basic economjc concepts which 
give them the ability & think about economic issues in a reasoned way, 
(iii) .possess an overview of the American ecbn^rimy, and (iv) have some, 
ability to use this knowledge in dealing with actual economic issues 
JHansen et at., p, 4), ~ N 

: "' M ToJ}^ve economic understanding means, first, that one has a "way 
_ of thinking" about economic problems. Memorizing economic facts does 
"not result in economic understanding. In qur rapidly changing world 
fac'ls*can get out of date very cjliiickly. One could, for exkmple, in 1979 
have memorized the traditional ways of measuring the money supjpy, 
M-l, "M-2, etc., but then, early in 1980, these "facts" became obsof&e 
when the new concepts of M-l-Aand M-l-B were introduced. To have 
economic understanding means that one has the ability to think one's 
jvay through an. economic problem in an objective, scientific way and 
reach logical conclusions that are consistent with one's personafvalues, 
% with society's .current v$ues (both economic and nonecpnomic), and" 
with the need to reconcile both short-run and long : run goals. It means 
, that one possesses a kit of intellectual tools which one can use in <a wide 
range of problem-solving and decision-making situations. As John' 
Maynard Keynes wrote more than half a century- ago: "The theory of 
economics does not furnish a body of settled conclusions immediately 
applicable to policy. It is a method rather than a doctrine, an apparatus 
of the mins!, a technique of thinking, which "helps its possessor to draw 

* correct conclusions" (Henderson, 1963, preface), ~ ' • 

Indeed^ the real test of whether or not pne has acquired economic 
» understanding is in the" future. How will one £ace up to an entirely n^w 
economic problem which ne-one has experienced before?. Will bne 
be bewildered by this new situation or will one have a feeling of 
familiarity -of having been there before— and understand what is going v 
on? Will one be able to identify the nature of the problem, and, of the' 
issues involved, evaluate the alternative ways of dealing with them, com- 
prehend the cohsequences of each alternative«approach, and come to an 
intelligent conclusion as to the best approach to follow given the goals 
one wishes to achieve (Robinson et a/., 1980).* „ ^ 

/An example would be the epergy problem, which emerged suddenly 
in 1973 when OPEC quadrupled the pricoof oil. Even though this was an 
entirely new probJem, persons properly "trained in economics were not 
baffled by it. The familiar tools of moderir economics — concepts like de- 
mand, supply, the market, price, competitionjfmonopoly, .oligopoly, and 
growth - equipped such persons to understand the elements of the energy 
problem, the alternatives facing us as we tried to deal with it, and what 
the likely consequences of following different approaches tolhe-problem 
would be. Those untrained in economics were more likely td frll back on 

* "devil theories," blaming the Arabs'or the oil companies for all our 
troubles. Such persons were, of course, the grandchildren of those who. 
blamed* the Great Depression oh Herbert Hoover!' I t 

If one is tQ be able to -use this "reasoned approach* " one must be 
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familiar with some basic economic ide#s and concepts which collectively 
constitute the tools of economic analysis needed to think one's way 
through complex econornie problems and reach logical conclusions. The 
Framework lists and explains twenty-four such basic economic concepts 
(Hansen et al.). Stude'ntsVho understand these'and know how to use 
them will have developed a considerable degree of economic understand- ' 
ing even though ttfey may not qualify as professional economists. At this 
point, we should'interject that economic educatipn does not aim to'turn 
people into professional economists -only into more responsible citizens 
and more effective decision -makers. To those economists who are still 
skeptical of "popularization," we can only respond that a knowledge of 
elementary cardio-pulmonary resuscitation techniques is worthwhile 
even if it doesn't qualify one to perform open-heart surgery! 

As an example, consider the concepts of "demand," "supply," 
"markets," "price," "monopoly," and "government intervention and 
regulation." People who understand the meaning of these concepts have 
at their disposal a set of intellectual tools for comprehending a wide 
range of practical economic situations, including minimum wage legisla- 
tion, farm price supports, foreign-exchange rates, public utility regula- 
tion, interest rates, rent ConUpj^ and the wOrld price of oil, to mention 
just a few. In each of theS©^^^^ there is a market jn which some- 
thing-labor, cotton, the U.S'i c&lfar, electricity, money, apartment oc- 
cupancy, or Saudi Arabian light crude— is being bought and sold at a 
price. In each case, the price is determined basically by the forces of de- 
mand and supply in the market. In some of them, the government i$ in- 
tervening to modify the influence of these market forces and fixing, the 
price at a higher,or lower level than would otherwise be the case. In some 
of them, .too, Jnstead-of-many^mpetii^^ 

who can 'influence the price by their actions. Economists call this 
monopoly power. Using the concepts identified abovejs the first step to- 
ward understanding the problems themselves. 

This is only the first step, however. Periods should also have*an 
overview of the economy in which they live and of th&r role in it. This 
means understanding, first, that because of scarcity every society must 
have a mechanism for deciding how its productive resources will be used 
3nd who will get what is produced. This mechanism is called 4he 
economic system of the «ountry, and its purpose is to provide answers to 
the central economic issues which face every society:, which goods and 
services shall be oroduc|||gAwAand which forgone or postponed until 
later,, when aftdHfljfo will productive resources be shifted from one use to 
another, anchovy will the total output of goojis and services be divided 
up among the "people of the country? 

One of the purposes of econdmic education in the United Statesjs to 
promote an understanding of the' main features of the particular 
ecoiiomic system used in the United States today -how it performs the 
functions just described, the various roles played by people bath in- 
dividually and collectively in the economy, such as being consumers, pro- 
ducers, workers^yers, and investors and working fhrough government, 
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and the various economic institutions which have been established to 
help us make these decisions, such 'as business firms, .banks, labor 
unions, private property, And government agencies, 

Economic education also helps us evaluate how well or how poorly 
our economy is wording in light of its objectives. Before we can do this, 
we have to identify the economic goals of American society. Economic 
decisions are not made in a vacuum but with an objective or goal in 
mind. The economic goals of American society today are usually defined 
as economic growth, stability (high levels of income and employment 
without inflation), efficiency in the use of productive resources, security, 
equWy, and freedom (CaFderwood and^Fersh, 1974, *pp. 19-32). Are we 
achieving the growth ^e w&nt?-Are we achieving price stability, full 
employment, economic security, and other desired goals? 'Such an 
evaluation permits a person to move on to a consideration of various 
economic policies designed to tajK us closer to our goals and to come to 
intelligent conclusions as to whiePPplicies are most appropriate in a par- 
ticular situation. For example, what kinds of monetary and fiscal policies 
should be pursued to fight inflation? Are more generous social security 
benefits desirable to increase the econo'mic security of the elderly? Will 
decontrol of oil prices contribute to a solution of the energy problem? 

AcKially, we have to go beyortd strictly economic objectives and also 
consider some other goals which, while not economic, have eiformous 
economic implications. One of the#eis national defense, which requires 
that productive\esources be diverted from the main purpose of 
economic activity, the satisfaction of consumer wants, and into- non- 
productive -or evefr-destructive-uses. Another is environmental pro- 
jection, which often requires that production costs be increased and eco- 
"-fremkj»rew4k-slowed-dowfr4^ 
beauty may be preserved. 

Once the student o.f economics reaches this point, the concepts of 
•"choice," "opportunity cost," and "trade-off" become of paramount im r 
portance. Economic goals are easy to identify but often very foard (o 
reconcile with one another. In many cases, moving closer to one goal in- 
volves moving further away from another. Expanding energy supplies, 
for example, may involve giving up something in the area of environmen- 
tal protection. Protecting teenage workers by means of a minimum wage 
law may lead to an increase in Jpenage unemployment. Tightening up on 
the money supply to fight inflation may push the country into a reces- 
sion. In every case, therefore, persons need to identify both the costs and 
the benefits of following different polici^for themselves, for society as a 
whole, and for particular groups within society, such as business, labor, 
the ekterly, or minorities. A, decision can then be made with a full 
understanding of what one is giving up as well as of what one is gaining. 
The actual trade-off point, of course, ought to/eflect both a careful 
balancing of various objectives and the recognition that one cannot haye 
100% of everything one wants. 

A case in point would be the common requirement that an en- * 
viron mental impact study *be made before an economic project can be 
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undertaken. Such studies only take us halfway. The other halfshould.be 
a requirement that an economic impact stu4y be made before a new en- 
vironmental restriction is imposed. Wg. need to know not merely what 
will be the effect of a new industrial plant on the purity of the air and the 
health of nearb> residents but also the impact on jobs, income, produc- 
tion, and growth of not building the plant. Dnl> then can citizens balance 
costs and benefits and come to an agreement on the cburse to be fol- 
lowed. It might be interjected here that one of the benefits of economic 
education is that it can develop a more rdllonal way of thinking in 
general and thus combat the current trend toward "single issue politics" 
which, in m> judgment, threatens the fragmentation of our society. 

Summing all this up, we may conclude that econpmic, eduration 
seeks to give people rhe abilit>*to make rational, intelligent economic 
decisions based on an understanding of the issues and of the conse- 
quences of the alternatives^fkcing them.- To be able to do this, they need 
to (i) follow trie principles of logical thinking, (ii) understand the basic 
ideas and concepts of modern economics, (iii) have an overview of the 
American economic system, its'Mructure, institutions, goals, and prob- 
lems, and (iv) foe able to use this knowledge in a variety of problem- 
solving and decision-rhakirig situations. 



' WHOM 9 DO WE WISH)TO EDUCATE?* 

, -—To^what constituency is economic education directed? The ideal 

situation, of course, would be for all citizens to .become more eco- 
nomically titerate. AVe would Wee journalists and television commen- 



tators to have a better understanding of economics. The clergy could 
benefit from an exposure to economics. So couldjhe emplqyees of large 
businesses. So could business executfves, labor leaders, membersof Con- 
gress, state legislators^ and many others. In fact, there are numerous- 
organizations v>hich are promoting tne-e<pnomic education of many* of 
these groups. Many ijniv%rsity business schools conduct programs for 
busmesSexecutivfes in which efconomics plays a substantial role. There is 
a Clergy Economic Educatipn 'Foundation. There* are numerous 
employee education programs. Many^of these programs are very worth- 
while. Some are not. 

But today the most, impprtatit aspect of economic* education js 
eebnomic education in the schools. The main thrust of the economic 
education movement as it has developed over the last thirty'years is to- 
ward student^ in our elementa/y and secondary schools and their t 
^ .teachers. y * * " 

The direction of this thrust is logical* In the first place, not everyone 
goes to college ana not everyone can be reached by various' adult educa- 
tion programs in the factory.or elsewhere. But everyone goe^ to school, 
, and thus all future citizens can be reached there if we can develop sound- 
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ly 'conceived economic education programs. Second, children tend in 
general to, be rn^fe open-minded than many of their elders. They have a 
natural intellectual curiosity, and one does not have to get rid.of years of 
accumulated prejudices and erroneous habit&of thinking before starting 
them along the road to economic understanding/Third, the educational 
structure of the nation -schools, universities, colleges, state departments 
of education, etc. -can usually be relied on to promote objective 
economic education. This is not always so when l^bor unions, business 
firms, and other institutions conduct educational programs. Fourth," 
educational resources -like all resources- are limited and can be used 
more productively by concentrating them on the schools rather than dif- 
fusing them over a wider spectrum of learners. That specialization of 
human effort leads to a more efficient use of resources ajid greater out- 
put has been knowji Tor more than 200 years. 

Economic education rs necessary for teachers since obviously they 
canno^ impart to their students what .they do not understand themselves. 
Unfortunately, most teachers either have not studied economics at £11 or, 
if they have, have not been taught the subject in a way that was helpful torn, 
them. Two approaches to this problem have been developed 1 over the 
years* First, much effort has been expended on in-service programs for 
teachers in the form of summer workshops and institutes of various 
kinds. This has been the main thrust of the^conbmic education move- 
ment. Such urograms are necessary and worthwhile. Second, a signifi- 
cant beginning has been made by'a number of teacher-training institu- 
tions to include sound economic education in their curricula. However, 
moi;e emphasis needs to be placed on the pre-service education of\< 
teache>s in economics. In-service programs are important for the current 
generation of teachers and will always be important fromjhe viewpoint 
of bringing teachers iip-to-date on the last developments; however, 
from a long-run viewpoint, it is a more efficient # use of Jimited educa- 
tional resources to "ensure thaj teachers have some knowledge of ' 
econbmics when they enter the profession than to have to pull them b^ck 
into the classroom later fo teach 'tttem the basics they should already 
knovJ. • 

In summary, then, while sound education in any form ^nd anywhere 
is a "good thing," practical considerations suggest that the ni^in thrust of 
economic education should be directed toward schOQlctiildrerlfcnd their 
teachers and should take place in the schools and in the teacher-training 
institutions of the nation. , . . . 



WHY IS ECONOMIC EDUCATION IMPORTANT? 

% , - ' 

Economic education is important -critically important -because 
the successful functioning of both our economic system arid our political 
democracy depends on it. J * • * - 



The United States is committed to an* economic system based 
.primarily, though not entirely, on the idea of individual decision-making 
in the market place. This is still true irr spite of the fact that, in our^ 
modern mixed economy, the functioning of the free market mechanism* 
has been substantially modified ijn many Rectors by government interven- 
tion* and by the actions of those who* have economic power, such as big 
unions and big business. The United^ States is #lso committed to a 
political system based on the idea°of individual decision-making in the 
voting booth. This is our heritage from Adam Smith and Thomas Jeffer- 
son; who, by one of the great coincidences of history*, wrote their basic 
statements on the subject in the same year just over two centuries ago. # 
, Thus the quality of decision-making is critical. If Americans carl 
make intelligent decisions in the marketplace and in the voting 

v booth— decisions stemming from reason and. understanding- then we 
" J)£ve a fair chance of resolving the enormous economic problems-which 

4 > 'face our society, ranging from developing new forms of energy to reduc- 
ing inflation, from^boosting productivity to ending poverty, and from 
meeting Japanese competition to financin^ealth care for all, If on the 
other hand the decisions we make stem from ignorance, pr^uoice, and 
emotion, then not only will we not find answers to our probiems, but 

fcjhey will get worse. The case for economic education isrthe case for 
democracy itself. 



WHAT EDUCATIONAL PROCESSES 
ARE NECESSARY? 

Finally, if we are to understand what economic education is, we 
must ask what educational processes are needed if the students an 
t&achers in our schools are to acquire greater ^economic understanding 
— Advances need to be made__on four fr onts, teac her-t raining, .cu 
riculum revisiojQkjpublications and teaching aids, and research 
evaluation. 

' > . Teacher-trailing requires both in-service and pre-service programs. 
Thousands of teachers today need to be reached through workshops, in- 
stitutes, and other programs which will help them understand the subject 
matter of economics and how to go about introducing it into the 
classroom. In the long-run, however, it is a more efficient use of scarce ^ 
educational resources to give future teachers a proper training while they 
are still students in schools of education. ! 

Effective pre-service education in economics should not take the ' 
form of just urging or requiring education students to take the conven- 
tional principles, of economics course offered by the economics depart- 
ment. Too often these assume that the students are destined to be 
economics majors. Too often they are taught in an unimaginative way by 
teaching assistants or young instructors who are trying to transmit the 
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mathematical formulae the> themselves are learning or have just learned 
in their graduate courses for the Ph.D. What is needed are courses geared 
to the needs of educational students, planned jointly' by educators .and 
. economists, or, better still, by the ever-increasing number of persons 
trained in the relatively new discipline of economic education. For exr 
ample, four-unit courses comprising three units of economic content and 
one of methods might be appropriate. 1 Prograffis like thos| at Ohio Uni- 
* versity and Purdue University could be models for the future. The 
preparation of teachers who can handle economics effectively fn the 
elementary and secondary classroom should be tjie joint responsibility of 
economists and educators. 

Assuming that \v$ have trained teachers, the next task is to deter- 
mine how the subject matter can best be introduced into the classroom. 
Here we have long since abandoned the idea that a twelfth grade course 
in economics will. do the job. Today thefidea is increasingly accepted that 
economic ideas and concepts can and should be introduced into the cur- 
riculum in an organized and integrated way at all grade levels from 
kindergarten through twelfth grade. 

The integrated curriculum calls for the introduction of economics at 
each grade level in an orderly, sequential way, at increasing levels of 
sophistication. The twelfth grade economics course then becomes'merely 
a capstone experience which pulls everything together for the last time. 
Before that, economics will have been introduced in a variety ways into 
elementary social studies, into U r S. and world history, intD geography 
and U.S. government, into consumer economics and personal finance, 
into business arid career education^and into home economics. It can also 
be introduced into such fields as dfiglish literature an'd mathematics. I - 
•would submit that students are likelx to learn more about th£ economic 
conditions which gave rise to Marxism in the 19th century by reading the 
novels of Charles Dickens than by reading the turgid writings of Marx 
himself. And I once encountered a mathematics teacher wh6 used the 
. Consumer Price Index as a device both to explain such mathematical 
concepts as weighting and averaging and to convey an understanding of 
inflation. The opportunities for enriching existing courses with economic 
themes and overtones are endless. One of the major tasks of economic 
education is to help teachers devise ways of doing this. This is itot as dif- 
ficult as some may think. Keynes once wrote: "The study of economics 
does not seem to require any specialized gifts of an unusually high order. 
Is it not ... a very easy subject compared with the higher, branches of 
philosophy and pure science?" (1963). 

Another important challenge to economic educators is'to develop 
apprppriate ipaterial and teaching aids both, for the.teachers themselves 
and for the students. Most college textbobks are not appropriate, of 
course,»but even the>good texts prepared specifically for economic educa- 
tion programs are not enough by themselves. There is a growing 'supply 
* of richly rewarding games and simulations, films, film strips, .cassette 
tapes, and other teaching aids which are both iriteresting to children and 
educationally sound. Examples of these are .the fifteen "Trade-Offs" 





films for 9-13 year olds; the Master Curriculum Guide pamphlets en- 
titled "Strategies for Teaching Economics;*; Davison and Kilgore's "The 
Child's World of Choices;" Wyatt and Harter's "Land Use Planning 
Game;" and Stephen Jackstadt's marvelous comic book "Superheroes of 
Macroeconomics/' The annual publications of the Joint Council on 
Economic Education describing "Ecoif>mic Education Experiences of 
Enterprising Teachers" are full of fascinating examples of the innovative 
activities of the classroom teachers who have won International Paper 
Company, Foundation awards. 2 
* Of key importance is the network of over 200 centers for economic 

education affiliated with the Joint Council on Economic Education and 
located at colleges and universities around the country. Many im- 
aginative and inndvative teaching aids are^ being produced at these 
centers, which are also sponsoring in-service programs for teachers and 
working for the improvement of pre-service education in economics. 

^The centers/or economic education play a key role also in the fourth 
area in whiih advances are being made, research and evaluation. We 
have learned much over the past thirty years, but there is still much more 
we need to know. As in any field of learning, the frontiefs of knowledge 
must be pushed forward through research. How can economic ideas a$d 
concepts most effectively be introduced into a perscmal finance course or 
a home economics course or a world history course? What teaching 
techniques are likely to be most effective? What sorts of games and 
simulations qui be developed? How can we evaluate what students have 
learned as a result of different educatonal approaches? What sort of tests 
Should be constructed? These are only a few of the tasks con fronting- us. 



SUMMARY AHD CONCLUSIONS 

This paper has sought to answer the question, J< What is economic 
-educ a tion?," by def ining the meaning of eco nomic understanding, bv ex- 
plaining why it is important that people have economic understanding, 
by identifying the constituency toward which our main efforts should fce 
directed, and by describing some of the educational processes that nuist 
be 'Undertaken if we are to advance our goal of economic literacy in the 
United States. 

It might seeni strange that, when Ihe economic education movement 
is now over thirty years o|d, it should still be necessary to explsfin what, 
economic education is. The fact of the matter is, however— and this is 
perhaps sometimes overlooked by the growing band of enthusiasts who 
are doing such g&od work in so rflany ways and in so many places— that - 
we have only just begun to make a dent in the problem of ecoriomic il- 
literacy. Much has b?en achieved, but much remains to be done. Many* 
economist^ and educators are not convinced that children gan acquire a 
souod "way of thinking" abcwt economics. Many teachers are still scared 




of the subject. We do need to fceep On reiterating that economics is 
everybody's business and not an esoteric subject to be studied only by the 
initiated. As Keynes once wrote; "If economists could manage to get 
themselves thought of as humble, competent people, on a level with den- 
tists, that would be splendid!" (1963). 

The worst thing we could do.would$e to rest on achievements and 
think that we already have most of the answers. We do not. Thus, trying 
to answer the simple* question, "What is economic education?," is a 
healthy exercise which forces us lo test the validity of our beliefs and 
once again clarify the direction in which we want to move in the years 
ahead. 1 \ 

In conclusion, may Hook briefly into the future? I think that one of 
the greatest^challenges facing economic educators in the years ahead is 
going to be how to reconcile the traditional structure of economics with 
the new priorities and new values that are emerging in American society. 
The traditional goal of a better life in a material sense is still with us and 
will continue to be with us. But our people are increasingly concerning 
themselves with the kinds of things which cannot be measured by such 
economic statistics-as the Gross National Product and Personal^ncome. 
They are thinkjng about the quality of life, a term whidhlcovers 
^everything from environmental protection, equal employmenVoppor- 
tunities, and safety on the job to consumer rights, the enjoyment of 
privacy, and the prevention of age discrimination in housing. They are 
thinkingabout the less fortunate jn our midst, including the sick, the 
poor, and the aged. They are thinking about what kind of values are 
likely to develop in a nation that is Very affluent, because those values are 
surtsly goinj^to be quite different from the ones which we held when we 
were struggling to become affluent. 

It might therefore be desirable to go back to the recommendation 
made by a Department of Health, Education, and Welfare report tftat we 
establish a Council of Social Advisors and that each year a Social Report 
of the President be presented to the Congress and to the nation (1968). I 
am not saying that .economic educators should modify their disciplined 
approach to the subject. I am saying that the children in our schools must 
~beT)resented with a clear picture of bur Changing world, of which tjie 
world of economics is bfct a' part. * 

Finally, economic educators are going to have to place increasing 
emphasis on the problems of the world economy of which the -U.S. is a 
part. Economic sovereignty— the ability of a nation to control its own 
destiny and resolve its own problems — is being eroded. The U.S. today 
cannot solve' such problems as energy and inflation by itself, without 



found irf!a world context. Therefore^ economic educators have the task 
today of preparing young people to be not just citizens of the U.S., but 
also citizens of the world. * ^ 

In the. early years of this century, the great British historian, 
novelist, and political philosopher,, H. G. Wells, said that mankind was 



'eference to the world economy. $o\\ 
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engaged in a race between education and catastrophe. That race is still 
going on. Let us do what we can to<see that education wins it. - - 



FOOTNOTES 

1. For a good exampfe of this, see California State Department of Education 
(1966). 

2. These curriculum materials are available for purchase from the Joint Council 
oji Economic Education, 1212 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New 
York, 10036. 
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A Response to "What Is 
Economic Education?" 

^ '• ' . • ' .. ' 

Frarici* W. Rushing 

<^ 

INTRODUCTION 

James Calderwood has' provided a concise answer to the* question * 
"What- is Economic Education? I|e defines economic education as 
educating people to have economic understanding. He has an effective 
approach to expanding that definitioh by asking and answering the ques- 
tion, "What does having economic education mean?;* "Who are the.peo- 
pie we wish to educate?;" "Vthy is it important to educate them to have 
.economic understanding?;^ and "What educational processes are 
necessary if this objective is to be advanced? " 

-This reader finds it difficult to take issue*with the basic defirikon 
and discussion that Calderwood presents. He has effectively capsulated a . 
concensus of what economic education is, at least from the perspective of 
.most economic educators associated with the Joint Council pn Economic 
Education, its affiliates, and their programs. As a member^df that net- 
work, my first reartiofi to Calderwood's /aper^a^AME N^ Furth e r 
, reflection l&ds me, not somuqh to criticize Calderwood as to focbs on * 
questions raised by him but" not answered, and perhaps to linger a bit - 
longer in discussing the futjire directions of economic education. In the 
first instance, I refer to-the question of objectivity and values; in the sec- 
ond, to designing new approaches which might accelerate the process of 
economic education* * 

• • »' . • : . ; •.. . .. ■ 

Francis W. Rushing is Chairman of the Department of Economics, George State Univer- 
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OBJECTIVE AND VALUES 

One basic tenet, indeed % prerequisite, of affiliation with the Joint 
Council on Economic Education is that economic education programs be 
objective. "Objective" is understood to mean "not biased;" that i$> the 
econqjpic educator is to provide a fair. presentation of all aspects of any 
issue. Objectivity ^s a general characteristic in economic education pro- 
gramming is well founded in the writings o^eccmomic educators. Fof in-, 
stance, the National Task Force on Econqifuc Education stated in 1961 
that "the most important step toward understanding in economics- as in 
other branches of knowledge-is .the Emplacement of emotional, un- . 
Reasoned judgments by objective rational analysfs. This is the first • 
lesson to be' learned in approaching the study of economics" (1961, 
p. 14). M. L. Frankel reaffirmed the same guidelines when he wrote, 
v "The study of economic problems should be conducted within the 
framework of: 

1. Maximum objectivity. * >* 4 m * 

2. Complete freedom of inquiry and discussion" (1965, p. 11). 

'One might interpret this criterion of objectivity to imply at least the 
absence of values or valuing in the program. But there can be no absence ' 
of values or valuing, only the absence of an overt presence of a system of v 
values in which economic education is taking place. Calderwobd points< r 
out fhat "to have economic understanding means that one has the ability 
to think one's way through an economic problem in an objective, scien- 
. tijfic way, and reach logical conclusions that are consistent with one's per- 
sonal values, with society's current values, (both economic and non- 
economic), and with the need to reconcile both short-run and long-run 
goals." (Underlining is that of the reactor.) Where did these^values come 
from? How did the individual learn what society's current values 
are? . . . famijy, friends, teachers, economic educators? The evaluation ' 
of an outcome by definition requires a "set of values." Economic theory 
and^analysis can lead us to a range of piossible outcomes "(all of which 
may be efficiently produ ced) but , in fa ct, the jbest outcome can be deter- 
mined only after value weights have been introduced. We can teach con- 
cepts and tools of analysis, but does teaching a framework of values 
violate our comifiitment to objectivity? Is a set of values implicit in the 
programs themselves? 

Let us take, for example, an economic educator who might project 
objectivity by Unemotionally presenting the pros and cons of alternative 
economic systems, but does so with the confidence that the students (who 
may be ejementary or high school teachers) will, by tjierf own reasoning 
process, conclude that the American economic system is the best among 
the alternatives, and thus. become committed to its continuation. Other 
/economic^ educators"- not affiliated with the Joint Council on Eco- 
nomic Education (and its state councils)— might pursue the same out- 
come by teaching the virtues of the^ American system while focusing 
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on the blemishes of alternative systems. The projected outcome in both 
approaches is the same even though one demonstrates objectivity and the . 
'second one doesn't. One might predict that if "objective" programs result 
in very many cases with the students advocating the overthrow pf the ex- 
isting system, a modification in program design and methods by the 
economic educator would take place. 

To ask "What is economic education?" is to raise the value question, 
and, in my estimation,' the question begs for further consideration by 
economic educators. As Calderwood observes, future values in the 
United States will differ from past values. What is the process by which 
valyes change; and in what ways do economic educators facilitate, chan- 
nel, or affect these changing values? We ought to search for answers to 
.these questions. * ' . 



ECONOMIC EDUCATION— THE EMERGENCE OF 
NEW METHODS OF TEACHING 

Calderwood's definition of economic education fjftjuses on 
economic understanding being manifested in the ability of a V 'person tq 
develop economic decision-making skills. The^rocess of developing this 
understanding is perceived to ,be through the tfadttion^jmethod of 
teacher-directed education utilizing a wide range of classroBSH^cused 
activities- good textbooks, games, simulatibns, etc. Current ^videiKfe4n- 
dicates that these methods are effective in producing an improvement Ift:^ 
economic understanding as measured by standardized tests. What I 
would propose is the expansugnof economic education to what might be 
described as community-based economic education, an old idea with a 
n§w twist. Comnlunity«based* economic education is to be a supplement 
to the classrpoom-based economic education. The focuj^f the com- 
munity*baWi component is to provide for the student a series of ex- 
periences which will reinforce the classroom instruction or (in a limited . 
way) serve as a substitute for classrbom instruction of particular con- 
cepts. If economic education is to develop decision-making skills, then r 
the best approach to teaching these skills is to expo se th e student tn ar- j_ 
tual situations where these skills are utilized on 4l daily basis. The concept 
of commirfrity-based education relies upon the ability of the economic 
educator to, mobilize community resources and to channel them into an 
educational structure designed to genejat^particular learner outcomes. 

"Community 5 * in this approach izf0\b economic entities which 
make economic decisions. These entities could be businesses and their 
managers and'employees; unions and their leaders and membership; or 
governments and^ their civil servants; or the households and their 
members. Historically, teasers have taught about " the -American 
economic system and its decision-making units- households, business, 
and governments - & if they were abstractions -rather than vital units in . 
dynamic ecdnomic processes. * 1 * 
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What we fincHn most communities are teachers doing a good job in 
economic education, while important segments' of the com- 
munity-business generally, but sometimes labor unions as well 
-are highly ^critical of their efforts because they think teachers ^neither 
know, nor uttSerstand the system. In fact, it is believed by sbme that 
teachers even, prejudice the students against the American system or'the 
interests of business, labor, or government within the system* This 
perception has led segmep^of the community, particularly business, t6 
attempt various programs of economic education. In some cases, they 
utilize the teachers as a vehicle, in others they bypass the teacher by in- / 
itiating programs that go directly to the student. 6/ie example is Juryor \ 
Achievement's Project Business. There is a tremendous interest in 
economic education, but the problem is how to channel that interest into 
effective programs. 

Community-based economic education has to begin with the open- 
ing up of a dialogue between the educators and the various segments of 
the community. "Our role as economic educators is to facilitate such a 
* dialogue. We should present evidence that local educators ace doing a € 
good job teaching economics. We should present the idea that an imp N Qr- 
tant element of economic education is the building of a bridge from 
economic concepts to ecopomic decision-making in the "real world"— a 
bridge that spans the distance between the a dassroom * and the. 
community. 

I have watched this process unfold in nine communities in the state 
of Georgia. In each, the leaders of these communities vjere amazed at the 
- economic education in progress, how^effective the teachers were in con- 
ducting it, and that these teachers* w^e^like them, skilled professionals. 
Another outcome of the dialogue an increased awareness that 
educators shared many of the same objectives in terms of economic 
education as the community leaders^ With communications open, the 
. leaders offered themselves "as resource persons, theis businesses -or~ 
organizations a$ sites to visit, and their time to take inventory of % 
economic education resources in the community. There Was generally an 
enthusiasm to help finance the purchase of economic education materials 
which the teacheVs felt would be most effective In teaching economics. 
The Georgia Council offered training coilrses for community leaders in 
roles ttiev elected to play, such as resource speakers, h osting field trips, 
etc. The outcomes of this program, were not only renewed support tor the < 
concept of economic education, but the actual involvement, of com- 
^^f^nunity leaders in thS^process: 

fl^f^^What is different about this approach? Not much, and yet a lot. 

^^^Community leaders speaking in the classroom and fieldtrips are all part 
of the traditional approach to economic education. What is new i§ the 
level of involvement and the channeling by educatof&jrf community 
resources into a framework of economic educaton which enhances the 
probability of achieving learner outcomes. The student in such programs 
has direct hands-on experiences as they make the transition from abstrac- 
tions to realities. " \ ' 
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7 Community-based economic education can be expanded to a whole 
range of programming. A program which has proven successful iskbrtng- 
\ng students into contact with 1 senior citizens. Most students do*oj have 
frequent or extended contact with elderly people. Our senior citizens are 
a store of knowledge -including economic knowledge. A well designed 
series of questions can result in oral history dealing with a variety of 
economic topics. Many of the elderly actually experienced the transfor- 
mation of the United States from an agrarian to an industrialized society. 
All have strong recollections of the Depression. And most are willing to 
share these experiences in a direct way with today's economics students. 

The case-study method of teaching" and learning economics is being 
adopted in many communities. One way of tying this method with the 
community-based economic education approach is to let the students 
themselves develop the cases. The cases*should be those drawn from the 
local community and require the student to do the research, cQnchict the 
interviews, compile the information, anfi write up the case. The student- 
prepared cases could be disseminated to other classes as models for 
students in developing their cases or used as teaching materials. * 

Another way of broadening economic education is to utilize 
students as "teachers. Students frequently boast that economics, is one 
subject about which they know more than their parents. Why not design 
economic education 'materials which 'transcend the classroom and the 
normal homework assignment jn{o broader learning experiences which " 
include the entire family? An energy program in Georgia is based on that 
concept. The student is trained as an energy auditor and thrdugh his/her 
congous, auditing of the household* the other family members learn* 
energy conservation. Consumer economics concepts could be effectively, 
taught in this manner./ , , 0 * . 

There seem toWalmost unlimited ^opportunities to design learning 
-situations whicfi go .beyond the qlassroom into the home and the 
community^aHarg^As^economiiJ educators, it is our responsibility to* 
takr^dvantage S^^K^ these opportunities 3h ord$r to accelerate and 
broaden econorn^^^ffistanding. . -f , * 
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Introducing "Consumer and 
Economic Education (K-12): 
A Comparative Analysis" 



L Qayle Royer 



Efforts to delineate the parameters of economic education and 
^^nsume\ education yielded a model which* indicates the concepts ft 
^appropriate to each of those subjects individually. The model also 
*^rdentifies c concepts which are common to both subjects and therefore 
represent fhe interface. ThWotal model represents the meshing of the 
.three components into a K-12 program of study, the three most 
significant categories are "Resources," "Markets," and "Contemporary 
Social Issues." "Resources" mark: the beginning point of understanding. , 
' "Markets! 9 serves asjhe central category which brings consumer edu- 
ction and economic* education together after some digression. An 
understanding of "Contemporary Social Jssues" is the ultimate goal of . 
both consumer education and economic education. 

The pariePs view "of consumer education differs markedly from that 
of writers of textbooks, workbooks, reference books, and^other re- 
sources. The model identifies a large number of concepts/^hic£ are * 
interfaced with economic education, But this interface is not recognised 
fa th e resources. The resources present consumer education 'ery clearlyN 
as a practicaHndividual application of the theory of econonucs with an 
emphasis orf the marketplace. The model, in contrast; perceives a strong 
co^raon-the^retical base to both subjects kt the K-12 level* to. which 
consumer education adds individual consumer applications and eco= 
nornnfeducation adds producer and worker applications. * 



IMPACT ON PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

i 



Classroom teachers rely on several inputs for guidance in developing 
an educational program. Probably the most frequently used inputs are 
curriculum guides and published texts. Consumer education and 
economic education are taught by persons who have received relatively 
littje tt^Jning in the subject matter which they are attemptingno present 
to students. Under such conditions, dependence on guides and texts is 
likely to increase, with dominant influence exerted by the texts., h is ex- 
temely difficult for'teachers to present concepts which are unfamiliar or, 
at most, vaguejy known to them, and which are absent from the texts 
which students will be using. If teachers corftinue to rely on these sources 
for guidance in K-I2 program planning, andjf guides and texts continue 
tq view consumer education in the narrow context of "how-to.,* students 
will never receive th£ training envisioned by the panel. 

At the secondary and college levels, guides and materials for 
economic education are njuch more closely allied to the model's view of 
that subject. Teachers of economic education at the K-12 levels, if they 
hid taken a college leve^ introductory economics course, would hd&e re- 
ceived some training in the broad range of concepts appropriate, to 
economic education. Further, they would have relatively little difficulty 
in locating materials for student use which comply with the model. 

VARIATION AMONG LEVELS 

The variation between consumer and economic education occurs 
only in the materials at the secondary and college levels. At the elemen- 
tary level, most materials are not designated as belonging to economic 
education or consumer education. The materials at this level cover those 
concepts which are "economic'* by nature but which are interface con- 
cepts in the model. Perhaps because it is customary for those cQncepts to 
be covered almost exclusively in economics education at the secondary 
and college levels, the teaching of the concepts at the elementary level is 
considered to be the teaching of "economics." This is not the case, as the 
model points out. What is taught at the elementary level is not 
!fecQno mics£ rather- it is t he interface of economic education and con- 
sumer education, and is not appropriately labeled as either subject ex- 
clusively. Recognition of-the fact does not change elementary teaching, 
but may be a step toward altering the nature of secondary and college 
level consumer education to stress the concepts necessary to both sub- 
ejects. * 

9 There is little difference between secondary and college level 
materials in respect to the concepts covered. Training received in college 
^consumer education courses is likely to be as confined as thatat the sec- 
ondary level. Economic education is somewhat broader at both the sec- 
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ondary and college levels", but both exclude coverage of "issues." Such 
practices^ perpetuate current patterns of teaching, a point frequently 
made about other si^ )ject areas. There are, of course, other purposes to 
be achieved in a coflege program. This study is concerned only with, 
preparation of teachere for the K-12 levels, and all comments are directed 
to that single purpose. Comments should not b^Tnterpf eted as criticism 
of the ability of a collegyprogram to achieve its other purposes. 

SUPPLEMENTARY PRINTED. ITEMS 

Secondary teachers of consumer education, desirous of updating 
factual materials and making their subject, mofe interesting to students, 
can obtain printed items from local, state, or federal government. These 
printed items will not increase the number of concepts covered or provide 
the support needed for consumer education teachers to venture into the 
realm of theory-which, according to the model, i$ art integral part of* 
1 * their subject. * 



TREATMENT OF ISSUES 



f "Gohtemporary^Social Issues," a category essential to the model, ' 

was excluded from materjals'designed for consumer education and from 
those for economic education. Many of the issues were voted most 
necessary for one or both or^he subjects. Without texts to cover these • 
concepts, without v supplemenUi^y pamphlets, booklets, or other re- 
sources to fill the gap, and without curriculum guides to stimulate an 
analysis of contemporary issues, it is unlikely that teacfiers will include 
I ^ this category of concepts in their courses. 

> The working definition of economic education used in this study 
specified that students should obtain a "set of analytical tools which can 
be applied to current (economic issues at botfi a personal and a societal* 
level." Based on coverage of "Contemporary Social Issues" in the 
resources examined, students will receive infonnation on only a few 
societal issues and will gain experience iri a&pfying even fewer. It is 
doubtful that economic education will be able tp melt its objective with 
tire resources which are currently available. [ J\ 9 ^ 

~f* — The w or king d c fim tion^consume^^ 

standing of "social, economic, and ecological consideration^Ba^ed on 
coverage of "Contemporary Social Issues" and "Consumer IhtereM?*4n 
the resources examined, there is little possibility that students will achieve^ x 
t the prescribed Understanding. Ecological and citizenship aspects of ^ 
"Consumer Interests" are seldom. covered, and othfer social issues appear 
only infrequently. Applications are given for some concepts^ but the 
jiumber? is-inadequate to comply with the definition. 
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IMPACT ON ADULT FUNCTIONAL COMPETENCE 

* 



The interface concepts, which appeal frequently at the elementary 
levels, should proyide a sound theoretical 1 base upon which secondary 
. education can build. In addition, however, elementary education should 
meet the needs of those students who do not continue into high school. 
The adult functional competency study found that the adults who func- 
tion with greatest difficulty tended to be those with eight years of school- 
ing or less (Kelso). The examination of resources for the elementary 
level, conducted durmg the present study, suggests that students are not 
being exposed to those concepts which would increase competencies. 
Only at the secondary levetare these materials designed to improve com- 
petencies inSvhat the previous study termed consumer economics. The 
competencies whic# were grouped under this tjtle are among those con- 
cepts included in the mooel as consume/ education. In order to improve 
levels of competence of adult Americans* it is necessary that they be 
trained in consumer education. This study indicates that it is unlikely 
that students are receiving this training prior to the secondary level. 

V ' 

MOST-NECESSSAM CONCEPTS 

A relatively low level of agreement was evidenced on the most 
necessary concepts* for consumer education, compared to those for 
economic education. For instance, five of the seven panel members felt 
that "factors of production" was the most necessary concept for 
economic education, and another member voted for it as one of the fif- 
teen most necessary concepts. Inr 1 comparison, "planning," the concept 
receiving the most votes for consumer education received large numbers 
of votes from five panel members, but the remaining two panel members 
did iTot give it any votes. Similarly, "consumer resources," the second 
most necessary confep*in consumer education, received larger number 
of .votes from four panel members, but no votes from the remaining 
three members; 

An explanatidn forUhis difference in selection pf most necessary 
concepts may be revealed by an analysis of the methodology used in the 
study and of the nature of the subjects and the composition of the panel. 
Econojnics as a field of study is well defined at the college level. Texts 
and curriculum guides are consistent and agree closely with the subject as 
defined by the model. Panel members may be adapting their previously 
held view to the K:12 level, but retaining a clear vision of the subject 
itself. Consumer education, in comparison, is lacking in definition at. all 
levels. The low levels of agreement evidenced during the first review are 
7 indicative of the diverse perspectiyes^of panel members. TTirough the 
three reviews, with feedback of minority opinions, the panel was abfe to 
modify its original responses and achieve a relatively high level of agree- 
* * * 
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mcnt on content in line with the variety of perspectives involved. Wh6n 
asked to select the concepts most necessary to consumer education, each 
panel member made his/her selection accord with his/her own 
perspective*. Had they been afforded tjfe opportunity to interact on. this 
issue, greater agreement would probably^have resulted. 
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A Response to "Examination of 
the Integration of Consumer 
and Economic Content" 



John S. Morton . 



The research report Consumer and Economic Education (K-12): A 
Comparative Analysis calls for the delineation of key concepts in 
economics and consumer education. There is a great need for educators 
to know what concepts are important in the two disciplines, and 
particularly important are the concepts that are common to both. In fact, 
the need for consumer and economic educators to cooperate with each 
other to develop a broad curriculum is even more crucial than is 
indicated in the report because the number of required courses in these 
subjects has been expanding rapidly (Wilhelms, 1979, p. 6). This critique 
will provide suggestions for increased cooperation among economic and 
consumer educators. 

Unfortunately, the "Model of Consumer and Economic Education 
Learning Sequence" espoused by the report is of little practical use to 
classroom teachers, curriculum developers, or textbook writers. Its 
esthetically pleasing flow diagrams provide little assistance to front line 
practitioners. In addition, it fails to identify several important economic 
and consumer education concepts while it gives undue emphasis to 
others. The authorssfoncede this by stating that "review and reaction 
from a large and diverse population of professionals will still be 
necessary before the model can stand wijh authority as a guide to future 
directions in education" (trujillo, 1977, p. 20). To refine the model, 
independent curriculum experts need not prioritize and list concepts. 
Rather, the excellent research already done in this area should be 
subjected to criticism through a process of 'intellectual challenge and 
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debate. The final product must be easy for teachers and curriculum 
developers to use. This critique will proyide some criticisms and 
suggestions to stimulate discussion in this upcoming debate. 



THE NEED FOR DIRECTIONJN ECONOMIC 
* EDUCATION ANOXONSUMER EDUCATION 

The need for a clear delineation of cbnsumer and economic concepts 
has been growing since the Comparative Analysis was written. More and 
more states are requiring some type of economic or consumer education. 
In 1978, 38 states and territories reported a specific policy in consumer 
education. This was double the number of states reporting such a policy 
just five years earlier. Of the 38 policies reported, 32 were mandatory 
and six permissive. Seven states required a separate course in consumer 
education, economics, or the free enterprise system jas graduation 
requirements (Wilhelms, 1979). Appendix One, "A Survey of State 
Policies on Consumer Education," provides a summary of these laws. 
It is possible that itiany require both consumer and economic education. 
For example, the Ulinois consumer education law states: 

Pupils in the public schools in grades 8 through 12 shall be 
♦taught and be required to study courses which include instruc- 
tion in consumer % education, including but not necessarily 
limited to installment purchasing, budgeting, comparison of 

. - prices, and an understanding of the roles of consumers ifc- 
teracting with agriculture, business, labor unions, -and 

* government in formulating and achieving the goals of the 
mixed free enterprise system (School Cod^p of Illinois). 

.However, the movement to mandate more economic and consumer 
education will do little to improve economic literacy and consumer com- 
petencies unless there is some consensus on what concepts afe important 
to teach and learn. 



ECONOMIC AND CONSUMER EDUCATION 
GO TOGETHER 

ThJ Comparative, Analysis recognized the need to define the 
parameters of consumer and economic education and stressed the need 
for each discipline to emphasize certain interface concepts. One obstacle 
to broadening the concepts taught in consumer and economic education 
\s that practitioners in both fields view their disciplines narrowly.^* 

Economists emphasize definitions, concepts, principles, and 
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generalizations and frequently apply them to national and international 
issues. Many economists view consumer education with obvious disgust. 
This disdain for the practical is not shared by the many students who 
have trouble with the big-picture approach. Students often view topics 
like monetary policy, fiscal policy, and price theory as remote and irrele- 
vant to their lives. * 

Economists should use the economic principle of self-interest \in 
order to attain their goal of increased economic literacy. When economic 
concepts are appliecy^ronsumer decision-making, students can more 
readily understand tMPusefulness. After getting the students' attention, 
economics instructors can broaden the curriculum to cover a wider range 
of topics. 

W. Lee Hansen is one economist who admits the failure to relate 
economics tg individual decision-making has been a major obstacle to 
greater economic literacy. Hansen believes this is one reason why student 
demand for economics has been low. -He continues: . „ 

The usual conception is that economics provides few direct 
benefits to students. Nlost of the benefits from understanding 
economics and the implementation of more effective 
economic policies by government, for example, accrue only 
indirectly to them as a consequence of their greater economic 
understanding. The study of economic activity that might 
provide students more-direct benefits, because of its practical 
^alue for their own personal decision-making, is generally not 
viewed as economics by most economists. Perhaps I draw too 
• fine a distinction btfcyeen economic education for improved 
citizenship and for improved individual economic decision- 
making. Yet, examination of ffie textbooks at both the high * 
school and college level shows they take what might be called 
the "citizenship" approach, th^at of preparing people to under- 
stand the larger economic issues. Almost no attention is given 
to individual decision-making. In its extreme form this is ex- 
emplified by Sylvia Porter's Money Book, which is designed, 
solely to help individuals make more informed decisions 
about how to allocate their resources and adafrt to-changing 
economic circumstances. Voluntary purchases have kept this 
book on the best Seller list for mpre than 6 months. It seems 
clear that the value of the book to individuals has been judged ? 
' by the market to far exceed that of typical textbooks (Hansen 
1976, pp. 6-7), 

Consumer educators make the mistake directly opposite to that of 
economists.. The report points out the limited focus of consumer 
educators when it states that high school consumer education materials 
"were ^noticeably lacking in coverage of interface concepts'* (Trujillo, 

Consumer education must broaden its outlook unless it wants to be 
known as the prototype discipline of the "nje generation." Consumer 
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educators need to be more aware of the interdependence of the economy 
and society. Consumers are also producers. Consumers who complain 
about low-quality goods and services may be the producers responsible 
for making or providing them. As the comic-strip character Pogo said, 
"We have met the enemy and he is us." Consumers must understand the 
functions df markets and the effects of government controls on con- 
sumers and producers. Comparison shopping will do little good if there 
are few goods to choose from and buy. Consumer purchases of goods 
and services become more difficult when prices are skyrocketing or when 
unemployment is high. Consumer education courses that do not consider 
these broader interests deserve an early death. 

Fred Wilhelms suggests a plan for correcting these 'deficiencies. He 
believes consumer education should have both a foundation and a 
superstructure. According to Wilhelms, the foundation consists of 
buymanship and money management Buymanship includes evaluating 
and comparing goods and services while money management considers 
such topics as money mechanics, insurance, credit, savings, and in- 
vestments. Wilhelms suggests that budgeting is the link between the first 
two elements. * 4 

Once a solid foundation is set, consumer educators should build on 
it. Wilhelms feels that this superstructure "may in the long run be more 
important in the lives of our students than the 'meat and potatoes' knowl- 
edge and skills are." The superstructure includes values and choice mak- 
ing, economic education, and citizenship education (Wilhelms, 1974, 
p. 15). 

The future of both economic and consumer education depends on 
approaches such as those of Hahseq and Wilfielms rather than on th^ 
narrowmindedness of educators fighting for turf. 

IDENTIFYING WHAT'S IMPORTANT IN ECONOMIC 
AND CONSUMER EDUCATION < ^ 

Once [i is established that eepnomic and consumer education are 
related, the problem remains to determine what concepts each discipline 
should stress. Teachers, curriculum developers, and textbook authors 
will find little guidance from the Comparative Analysis report's attempt 
to identify these key concepts. Its model i$ hard to follow, and the con- 
cepts stand by themselves rather than showing interrelationships through 
an organized scheme. 

ECONOMIC CONCEPTS 

The economic concepts listed in the model are particularly confus- 
ing. They represent nothing more than key words. For example, 



resources are an important concept in economics. Indeed, a considerable 
segment of the model concerns resources, but what is it about resources 
that is important? Why do we care about the factors of production? 
What are "consumer resources"? In what ways do resources determine 
behavior, and why is resource immobility a problem? Certainly, key 
words must be used in the model schematic, but these words should be 
explained elsewhere in the report." 

♦ The section on markets is equally confusing. What are markets a set- 
ting for? Why should people know about market structure and prices as 
resource allocators? Who is controlling specific markets, and for. what- 
purposed? The report neglects to mention that prices affect the way con- 
sumers spend their income, that wages and salaries allocate.labor among 
different use#and that interest rates affect savings and investments! In 
addition, prices act as rationing devices determining who.wiH get what 
goods and services. 

One concept under "Markets" is "U.S. economy-mixed." This seems 
misplaced. Unless the authors are referring to market structure, it should 
be under a separate category of comparative economic systems. 

The 'report also fails to mention several concepts crucial to 
economics. The most important of these is Scarcity. Because resources 
are scarce and human wants unlimited, people must' continuously make 
choices about how to use their resources. \l is scarcity that leads to the 
slogan I'There is no such thing as a free/lunch." Because of scarcity, 
everything has a cost. Opportunity costs ire what must be given up to 
gain something else. When people chodse one good or service over 
another, they are making a trade-off. To inake thesp t tra>de-offs effective- 
ly/people must compare the'costs and benefits of each alternative. 

The omission of Scarcity is particularly grievous' because it applies 
to both individual and societal decisionmaking. Budgeting is necessary 
because consumers ffce the scarcity dilemma, and comparison shopping 
is a type of cost-benefit analysis. Societies must weigh the need for more 
energy against a desire for.a cleaner/Zenvironment. 

"Economic incentives" is another economic concept ignored by the 
podel. The most important motivating force behind economic behavior 
is self-interest. In a market economy profits are important incentives for 
producers to provide the goods ajid services consumers demand. In the 
words of Adam Smith: t 

It is not from the benevolence of the butcher, the brewer, or 
the baker that we expect our dinner, but from their regard to 
their own interest. We address ourselves, ndt to their humani- 
ty, but to their self-love, and never talk to 'them of our ' 
necessities but of their advantages (The Wealth of Nations, 
, Modern Library, p. 14). 

"Voluntary exchange" is another economic concept important to 
consumers. When two people decide to trade something, they are both 
better off in their own minds or they would not have made the trade. 
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Consumers in a competitive market economy should view trade as an op- 
* portunity for mutual gain rather than as a coercive act. 

"Interdependence" is related to voluntary exchange. Under volun- 
tary exchange individuals specialize and therefore must trade for needed 
goods and services. Consumers acquire money by selling their resources 
. , of land, labor, and capital to producers. In turn, they buy the-goods and 
services produced by business. This* concept must be included for con- 
sumer education to broaden its scope. # 
The omissions in the macro-economic area are even more striking. 
"Measures of stabilization" and "failures of stabilization" are mentioned 
but not explained or even defined. Any model claiming to represent im- 
portant economic concepts should include aggregate demand* aggregate 
supply, money ^nd,monetary policy, fiscal policy, -and public finance. 
The- role of government is mentioned but only in relationship to con- 
sumer interests. Local, state, and federal government expenditures ac- 
count for 40 per) cent of personal income today. The average American 
works until mid-Mhy just to pay his or her taxes. The taxing and spend- 
ing patterns of government should have a prominent place in any model 
because comparing government services is one of the major tasks facing 
consumers. * ' 

Fortunately, we do not have to start over to develop a model for 
economic education. A Framework for Teaching Economics: Basic Con- 
cepts lists and explains important concepts in economics. Appendix Two, 
"List of Concepts/' illustrates the^ important concepts listed in the 
Framework. Unlike the Comparative Analysis report's model, the 
* Framework's concepts are organized into categories that gc^together. In 
addition, \the.concepts in the list are all explained in narrative form. 
Teachers, curriculum developers, and textbook authors know what Jthe 
writers of the Framework think is important and why they think it's im- 
portant. 

The Framework, however, has shortcomings in both style and 
coverage. The narrative defining the concepts is full of economic code 
words. Teachers who may be teaching certain concepts sometimes do not 
even recpgnize these concepts in the Framework. A successful economics 
curriculum document must appeal to people other than economists. 

* ^Secondly, the Framework ignores consumer topics. Although a 
separate publication, Strategies of Teaching Economics: Basic Business 
and Consumer Education (Secondary) (Niss et al., 1979), shows how 
economic concepts can be taught in consumer areas, it does not delineate 
1he exact consumer competencies that are important. A revised frame- 
work for economics' should include key concepts in applied areas of 
economics. 

The Framework mentions a new important category of interface 
concepts, measurement concepts. Understanding the difference between 
rates and amounts; being able to read tables, graphs, and charts; and 
> knowing how to compute averages are impdrtanf in both consumer and 
economic, education. Improving mathematical skills is a good reason to 
teach both. 
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CONSUMER EDUCATION CONCEPTS 

\ 

Delineating key consumer topics should be the strength of the Com- 
parative Analysis, but the qpnsumer education concepts in the model also 
lack any clear pattern of organization. Some concepts such as "Owning 
vs. renting" seem like subcategories of larger concerns such as obtaining 
shelter. Others, such as "buymanship" are so broad that they should con- 
tain subcategories such as buying a h ( ouse, a'car, or food. Other concepts 
such as "estate planning," "tax planning," "retirement," and "net worth" 
, havejittle appeal for elementary and high school students. 

"A Proposed Consumer Education Model" (Appendix Three) 
. represents an attempt to develop a conceptual framework for consumer * 
education. The concepts are grouped into seven categories, and those 
concepts interfacing with economic education have asterisks. The model 
represents only one person's opinion, and any framework must T>e 
developed through a process of study and debate. 

Although the purpose of the Consumer and Economic Education 
Conference is to interrelate the major concepts of each discipline, it is 
still preferable to develop separate frameworks for each subject area. 
The reasons are both practical and philosophical. 1 

Teacher curriculum developers and textbook authors need practical 
information for the specific courses they are developing. Consumer 
education teachers-want help for their course and probably are not in- 
terested in how to develop an economics course. Economics teacherstkk 
not want to go through material relevant only to consumer education. 

In addition, an interactive model may be too complicated for front 
line practitioners to use. They need practical information, not con- 
voluted flow diagrams. They desire a complete explanation of each' con- 
cept in language that they can understand. Developing separate models 
does not* mean that interface concepts Will be lost because the ap- 
propriate ones will be included in each discipline's framework. 

Philosophically, consumer and economic educators will never agree 
on the priority of concepts in an interactive model. For example,«Fred 
Wil helms views buymanship and money management as the foundation 
of consumer education while broader economic topics are in the super- 
structure. Economists, on the other hand/ would turn the formula * 
around. At best/ they see consumer education as an applied kind of 
economic decision-making. Robert Horton and Dennis Weidenaar sur- 
veyed over 200 people active ineconomic education and developed the 
following consensus goals for economic education. i 

The aim of economics education is to improve our 
understanding of the world in which we live. Without this 
. ^ understanding we are frequently coqfused and unable-to iden- % *1 
* tify, analyze, and -interpret successfully the economic aspects 
. inherent in so much about us. . '\ > ' 

The goal reflects our conviction that comprehension of 
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the economic realities of one's world enhances self-confidence 
and self-esteem. Accordingly, both intellectual and emotional 
barriers are lowered for the making oC rational individual 
decisions, in the lighuof one's values, i$ both personal and 
social matters. Economics also provides' frameworks and 
• tools for \rational individual discrimination among social 
alternatives, in the light of one's values.* Hopefully, "better" . 
social decisions \yill result (Horton and Weidenaar, 1976, p. , 
III-A-i). 

Lee*Hansen, who acknowledges that consumer applications of economic 
principles should be stressed, still maintains the objectives of economic 
education are "responsible citizenship and effective decision-making" 
V 2).' 

Economic and consumer educators have much to share, but they 
have separate disciplines, with different emphases. A single framework 
tends to confuse rather than enlighten. 

There will be no attempt to fully explain each concept in the pro- 
posed "Consumer Education Framework" (Appendix Three). However, 
a brief justification of the elements of the model is necessary. 6 

Consumer decision-making is the core of consumer ibducation. The 
Comparative Analysis model does a good job of identifying concepts 
essential to consumer decision-making. The model in Appendix three 
also includes scarcity, choice, opportunity costs, and tradeoffs. If there 
were no scarcity, there would be no need for consumer decison-making. 
Its omission is a serious error. 

"The Consumer and the Marketplace" reflects the philosophy that 
consumers are part of an economic system. Almost all the concepts listed 
are interface concepts. 

"The Consumer, Government, and Law" is important because 40 
per ce.nt of personal income goes toward paying for government goods, 
services, and efforts to redistribute income. In addition, students Should 
know the legal commitments thfey make when they sign a contract or buy 
on credit. They also should know what kinds of protection they have 
under the law and how they can make use of that protection 

"Buymanship" is an essential part of consumer education. The con- 
cepts listed under this category need considerably refinement. An impor- 
tant buymanship concept neglected in the Comparative Analysis model 
was buying services. The American economy is becoming increasingly 
service-oriented. Buying entertainment, medical care, home-repair ser- 
vices, travel, and education'must be emphasized in the consumer educa- 
tion curriculum. 

"Money Management" is another key to successful consumer educa- 
tion. The Comparative Analysis model does a good job of listing these 
mainly interface concepts such as budgeting^^avings, credit, investing, 
and insurance. i| 

Many of the skills developed in^coilbmics also apply to consumer 
education. Thinking skills, such as comparing, analyzing, inferring, and 
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evaluating must bt combined with mathematical skills such as interest 
rate calculations, pricing, and unit cost determination. Of course, inter- 
preting graphs, charts, and tables is as important in consumer education 
as it is 'in economic education. 

The listing of "contemporary social issues" in the Comparative 
Analysis is a major step in broadening the consumer education 
framework and in making economics more relevant to real world prob- 
lems. Consumers are also workers, producers, citizens, and members of 
society. Consuming must be put in perspective and related to other im- 
portant concerns. 

There is, however, an important omission in the list of social 
issues- inflation, one of the most important social issues of our time. In- 
flation distorts our economy and redistributes income from creditors to 
borrowers and from savers to debtors. 

Transportation is another, social issue of increasing importance. 
Consumer educators should teach students more than just how to buy 
and maintain a car. Mass transportation and its problems should be 
discussed. Also, important is a study of the effects -of our transportation 
mix on energy use and the environment. 



0 

CONCLUSION 

r 

This critique of the Comparative Analysis stresses the need for 
economic and consumer educators to cooperate more than in the past.' 
This cooperative effort requires gUiding principles, and unfortunately, 
the report provides little help here. The "Model of Consumer and 
Economic Education Learning Sequence" may appeal to theoreticians 
with analytical and abstract thought patterns, but .its flow patterns, color 
codes, and undefined key words would be quickly discarded by busy 
teachers, curriculum planners, and textbook writers. 

In fact, any model combining concepts exclusive to consumer and 
economic education with interface concepts may be too complicated to 
be valuable. A separate model should be developed for each discipline, 
but each model should stress the interface concepts. 

An initial model already Exists for economic education. A 
Framework for Teaching Economics: Basic Concepts can Be used as the 
focal point in a process to further refine economic education concepts., 

A similar model should be developed for consumer education. Ap- 
pendix Three, which uses some of the concepts listed in the Comparative 
Analysis, provides°some suggestions for such a model. A major effort - 
must be made to develop a complete and useful consumer education con- 
ceptual framework. 

Once these frameworks are developed, they will have immediate ap- 
plication by practitioners in the field. The important concepts can be 
listed on the vertical axis and the curriculum to be developed placed on 



the horizontal axis. Th£ curriculum can be listed by grade level, by 
course, or by type of materials. Completion of the chart will'reveal the 
strengths and weaknesses of any curriculum. Providing this kind of help 
is the" major goal of any conceptual framework. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

APPENDIX ONE A Survey of State Policies 
on Consumer Education 



SO States plus Washington p C 



Policy (38) 
I 



Explicit <J6> 





Arkansas 
MiSwOurr 

i 


1 . 

No Requirements (6) 


1 

Requirements (3?) 


Alaska* 

Washington 0 C * 

New, York* 

0*>K> 

Rhode island 


i 



West Virginia 



SEA (61 

California 
Indiana 
Kansas' 
v Maryland 
Michigan 
Montana 



LEA(1) 



Pennsylvania* 



Student (25)* 



High School Course (7) 



FE (3) 
Arizona 
Vouisiana 
Tennessee^ 



Econ (2) 



Alabama 
South Carolina' 



I 

CEd (2) 

tdaho* 
Oregon* 



NO PotiCy 03) 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Maine* 

Massachusetts 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 
New Hampshire 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Vermont 
•Virginia 
Washington 
Wyoming 



Program (19) 



K-t? (11) 



Florida 
Hawaii* 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
Missouri (K-8)* 
Nevada 
New Jersey 
New Moxico* 
Nortt^Carotina* 

Texas 



81? (t) 9^7) 



Arkansas* 

Oeiaware 

Georgia* 

Iowa 

Oregon* 

Utah 

Wisconsin 



"38t pc<*» <Xh*t\ »r» WyW*** 

10y w»«t*c«wrt >f >*<}"»«<***i >» thai tiw4«nH ftatn* tRiirwcfcon rh*n ir**« ,\ » jK>y.f#m«ni foi LEA* to I"OvO« wnirutrion 

fTl* $€ A M4>«t tMK»6.H-H • p.M mtnit* »A<J b*-«*» « CO"*U<Tttr ftfeUlK* COOM WOwh) Ul.»ly 

Source: Stare Consumer Education Policy Manual, Robert J. Alexander and Homer 
< Elseroad, U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education & Welfare's Office 
W Consumers' Education, Grant #007703050, January, 1979. 
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* APPENDIX TWO List jti Concepts 

BASIC ECONOMIC CONCEPTS 

, • THE BASIC ECONOMIC PROBLE^jf • 

*Economic Wants , V 

2. ' * Productive Resources 

3. *Scarcity and Choices 

> 4. * *Opportunity Costs and Trade-Offs 

5. # Marginalism and Equilibrium 

ECONOMIC SYSTEMS 

6. ^Nature and Types of Economic Systems 
- 7. *Economic Incentives 

. &. *Specialization, Comparative Advantage, and the Divi- 
sion of Labor 
.9. Voluntary Exchange 
, *10. Interdependence 

. "11. Government Intervention and Regulation 

MICROECONOMICS: RESOURCE ALLOCATION AND 
. INCOME DISTRIBUTION 

12. *Markets, Supply and Demand 
, 13. *The Price Mechanism 
^ * 14. Competition and Market Structure . 

15. "Market Failures": Information Costs, Resource 
Immobility; Externalities, etc. 
1 .\ 16. Income Distribution and Government Redistribution 

MICROECONOMICS: ECONOMIC STAblLTY AND 
GROWTH 

^7. *Aggregate Supply and Productive Capacity 

18. * Aggregate Demand: Unemployment and Inflation 

19. Price Level Changes 

• -20. lyioney and Monetary Policy 

21. Fiscal Policy: Taxes, Expenditures, and Transfers 

22. Economic Growth 

23. *Savings, Investment, and Productivity 

THE WOJRLD ECONOMY 

24. International Economics (uses the concepts above) 



Source; W. Lee Hansel et al. t A Framework for Teaching Economics: Basic Concepts, 
p. 9. - > 
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'ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS 

> 

MEASUREMENT CONCEPTS 

1. Amounts versus Rates 

2. Averages and Distribution Around the Average 

3. Real versus Nominal 

4. Ratios 

5. Index Numbers 

6. Tables 

7. Graphs and Charts 

CONCEPTS FOR EVALUATING ECONOMIC ACTIONS AND 
POLICIES 

BROAD SOCIAL GOALS 

Freedom, Economic Efficiency, Equity, Full Employment, 
Price Stability, Security, Growth, Other Goals 

TRADE-OFFS AMONG GOALS 

SELF-INTEREST AND PERSONAL VALUES 
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APPENDIX THREE A Proposed Consumer 
s Education Model 

h Consumer Decision-Making Process * 

Values 

\ Goals ' 

Goal conflicts * 
♦Economic wants 
* Productive resources 

•Scarcity and choice x 
♦Opportunity costs and trade-offs? - 

Advertising 

Lifestyle 
♦Utility 

II. The Consumer and the Marketplace 

♦Markets, supply, and demand 
Advertising 
♦Voluntary exchange 
^ ♦Interdependence 
♦Consumer fraud 
♦Consumer complaints 
♦Effect of income distribution on consumers 
♦Competition and markefStructure" 
♦Prices . ' A 

HI. The Consumer, Government, and Law 

Consumer laws 

♦Government taxing * 
♦Government spending 
Contracts 

Consumer advocacy, ' 

IV* Buymanship 

Pood 
Clothing 
Autos 
• Housing 
Education 
Owning vs. renting 



. 1 Travel 

* > " Entertainment 

- Medical care 

; Comparison shopping 

" V. Money Management 

\ Budgeting 
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Credit 
♦Savings 
♦Investing 
♦Insurance ' 

Money mechanics 

VI. Consumer Skills 

♦Comparing- 
♦Evajuating 
♦Analyzing 
♦Inferring t • 
# ♦Amounts^; rates 
♦Readiaglables , 
♦Rearaing graphs and charts 
♦Adding and subtracting 
♦Multiplying and dividing 

VIL Social Issues ^, 
♦Inflation 
♦Unemployment 
♦Poverty 
♦Aging 

♦Urban problems 
♦Energy 
♦Transportation 
, ♦Housing 
♦Education 
♦Piscrimination 
♦Depletion of resources * 



•Indicates interface concepts. 
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A Response to "Examination of 
the Integration of Consumer 
and Economic Content" 

« 

Gwen J. Bymers 



I want to begin with a note of appreciation to those who originally 
put this model together, ran it through the series of reviews, and even- 
tually pulled out a report. It must have been a frustrating and discourag- 
ing experience, because I am sure they knew all the time that the* end 
product would be pulled apart by colleagues playing a fifth quarter. 

The project and the report represent a first step i$ trying to bring 
a systematic perspective to a very muddled picture. In the model, -re- 
sources/ markets and contemporary social issues emerge as the most 
significant categories for both consumer and economic education, and 
the two seemingly interface with a cdmmon theoretical base (p. 17). The 
project leaders and the panel who attempted to bring some order out of 
the chaotic set of materials that pass as consumer education should be 
especially thanked for their efforts. 

Now that I have paid my respects, let me get on with the task. There 
is a great deal to be done before this group or any other conference 
comes up with an operational model for teaching consumer or economic 
education at the K-12 levels. The lack of agreement among the reviewers 
on the items to be incorporated, the jumbled nature of the concepts even- 
tually included in the framework, the mix of key items, sub-items, and 
'issues in the diagram is distressing. I am afraid these problems will 
seriously inhibit the use.of this report by curriculum developers, ad- 
ministrators, and classroom teachers. 

According to the report, consumer education is in'a bad way, par- 
ticularly at the K-12 level. Economic education is not far behind. The 
courses are too often taught by individuals with little or no special train- 
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ing in what they are teaching. The textbooks are weak on the coverage of 
necessary concepts, and curriculum guides parallel the texts in great part. 
Nor have the concepts considered important been very well covered in 
the printed materials available from other sources. As far as contem- 
porary social issues are concerned, none of the materials surveyed would 
appear to provide students with the tools or the experiences of thinking 
analytically about an issue (pp. 1 1-18). 

Consumer education has been a stepchild for a long time. When I 
really get discouraged about consumer education, I recharge myself with 
Hazel Kyrk's comments on\the subject. 

Education for wise consumption is evidently not something 
that can be reduced to a course of ten or even forty lessons. 
To be adequate, it must be a planned attempt to coordinate 
tlje diverse fields of thought that have something to con- 
* tribute to the shaping of the consumer's standards of choice 
and to direct what they have to offer to the specific problems 
involved (1953, p. 392). 

Perhaps the most any one individual can do is try to keep an eye on 
the big picture and nudge the field forward a bit at a time. Thank you, 
the panel and the project leaders, for nudgihg it as far as you have. Now 
it is my turn. 

I was pleased than was asked to talk about the interfac e of these 

two areas of learning. From my perspective it is at the inter;face~where the 
critical issues lie. The two fields have a great deal in common, as the 
report amply demonstrated The report does not deal with the question of 
whether or not they shouM be separate areas of study. Rather, the * 
research was designed to establish the boundaries of the two areas and 
identify the interface. Separateness was assumed. I am not implying that 
these two areas of study are the same thing; rather, they are two quite 
distinct but complementary thrusts that should stem from a common 
pool of subject matter essential to both. 

Consumer education has as its task to prepare individuals for their, 
roles as participants in a**complex market-oriented society, one in which 
consumer decisions influence tlje production process, perhaps not as 
much as we would sometimes like, but certainly enough to put informed 
/4^ecision-m airing far ahead of uninformed choice. The emphasis in. con- 
sumer education needs to be on the individual and the household, but the 
content must clearly articulate with the larger ecorfomy, in both the 
markefand public sectors. 

Economic education ought to be concerned with preparing theie ** 
same individuals for their adult roles in the same conjplex economy, sup- " 
plying them with a set of intellectual tools that will help them make in- 
telligent decisibns on current economic &nd social issues. 

If consufner education included no more than economic content, 
then surely with a little ingenuity consumer education (K-12) could piggy- 
back on economic education. If consumer education takes a broader 



perspective and includes nutritional aspects of food choice, emotional 
and psychological considerations, particularly for apparel and shelter 
decisions, managerial functions of the household, afid pays some atten- 
tion to the intricate family relationships that influence household 
decision-making,* the separateness of the field is clear. - * * 

Economics isn't the whole story in a consumer education program. 
However, consumer education that does not include solid economic 
understanding is indeed misnamed. 

* 

t 

CONCEPTS AT THE INTERFACE 

* 

Fifty-two interface concepts organized into ten of the twelve identi- 
fied categories cannot help but radiate confusion. I have pages of rough 
notes indicating my problems with the items presented in Diagram B. In- 
stead of piling up confusion wkh my comments, item by item, I am going 
to present a little model of my own. It will deal only with interface con- 
cepts. Do not worry, there will be plenty left to do when I finish. 

Interface concepts between economic and consumer education fell 
into two distinct types: • ^ 

Type I. Common terminology with meaning and content of 
the concept shared by the two fields. These are the basic con- 
cepts that form the foundations in which the two areas 
develop. Terms such as resources and markets occur at this 
level. Chart I. 

Type II. ' Common terminology but treatment and analysis 
differ. The second type may be further subdivided to 
distinguish between terms that are common but treated dif- 
ferently, and contemporary social issues. Charts II and III. 

Advertising, interest rate, and housing are examples of concepts 
common to both fields but looked at differently. Contemporary social 
issues are of concern to both fields, but again the approach to the prob- 
lems differs 'considerably. There is room to question the inclusion of 
^issues as interface concepts. We will speak to this a bit lat^r. 

It may be that only Type ^concepts really belong at the interface. If 
■*we take this position, we still have to cope with the fact that these Type II 
A and B terms appear in both subject matters. By recognizing the com- 
mon terminology and differing treatment in the two fields we can see 
merit in the overlap. * * 

When we are talking about consumer and/or economic education at 
K-12, we must remember that the teaching that takes place at the elemen- 
tary level will have to be piggy-backed on social studies, language &rts 
and math. However, there is a set of economic and consumer education, 
ideas that could ricje well if taught effectively in the early years. Once the 
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Type I concepts are understood in simple terms, making the transition to 
more specialized •terminology as consumer and economic education 
courses emerge should be less confusing. • 

. In preparing Chart I, I was tempted to indicate some timing as to 
when the concepts might be introduced. Needless to say, -I thought better 
of that idea- and have deferred that task to a set of educators better 
equipped than I am to determine when a youngster is ready to absorb 
these ideas. However, 1 do know some five-year-olds who can be pretty * 
savvy about reward mechanisms. * 

I am not prepared to argue that this framework is either correct or 
complete. I bdieve it will convey an operational set of ideas that c^oukt be 
incorporated into the teaching of kindergarten up to middle school. 
These ideas should not be taught in a v^ctlum, but introduced in the con- 
text of problems appropriate to the grade level, revisited and expanded 
from one year to the ne*f. As the fields diverge in middle or secondary 
School, educators could build on the common Foundations, introduce 
more sophisticated versions of the concept, tying in the problems, and 
develop tools for analysis. 

Type / Concepts 

Ideas of Type I belong at the interface, not because they are fringe con-, 
cepts, but because they are central to both economic and consumer 
education. In the paragraphs that follow Chart I, I have tried to indicate 
some of the basic content within each concept. The explanations are very 
simple; I hope they are not perceived as simple minded, but if they are, so 
be it. 1 

Values— goals Although values dire seldom discussed in economics 
texts, their relationship to the goals held by individuals and societies 
should be part of both consumer and economic.education. 

The report infcluded values but not goals among the interface con- 
cepts. I found this very strange, particularly when goal conflicts entered 
the interface-set. I would expect the goal conflict concept id follow 
discussion of values and goals, but the discussion would most likely oc- 
cur in reference to decision-making in both consumer and economic 
education. Just when and hQw these concepts are introduced into formal 
education is probably debatable, but the discussions will be advanced if 
the foundation "concepts are understood.; 



Jf Needs-wants "I need a drink of water." "I want a cookie." Five- 
year-olds may know, but recegnition'of the distinction between these 
terms ij often lacking among adults if w$jud£eby campaign rhetoric and 
4he press., Boih consumer and economic education will stand to g£in if 
students understand that it is wants, not needs, that mostly direct our 
choice behayior.. Individuals want ^multitude of things, not all tangible, 
but a great share of what people seek falls into the category of goods and 
services. 2 \ 




Chart I 

Consumer and Economic Education 
Interface Concepts (K*12) 
Common terminology, content and meaning 

Type I Concepts* 



Values/goals Production/productivity 

Needs/wants Mobility/immobility 

GopdVservices Markets/ 'marketing ♦ 

Scarcity/substitutibiiity Profits 

Prices/pricing * Risks 

Money Opportunity cost 

Resources Savings/delayed 'consumption . 

Income/purchasing power 

•Items italicized were also included as interface concepts in the report/'Consumer and 
Economic Education (K-12): A Comparative Analysis." 




Goods— services A concept not listed in the project report, but one 
that seemed to be assumed in the discussion^ is goods and services. The 
term is a useful one in that it can stand for the supply of milk and swim- 
ming lessons, of beds and haircuts, and the multitude of things that 
somehow "appear" to satisfy our wants. The concept should be intro- 
. duced as a flow, not a stock, and v then two conditions that make choice 
necessary will readily emerge, scarcity and substitutibility. 

Scarcity — substitutibility Scarcity is a concept that distinguishes 
economic from free goods. People will exchange (trade for) scarce goods 
because their wants differ. They want different things with different in- 
tensities. To have cyae more unit of a scarce good, people are willing to 
give up something. Basically all goods and services are substitutive one 
for another. In economics we are likely to refer to trkde-offs or oppor- 
tunity costs fohen we discuss this concept, but it is the underlying 
substitutibility that is fundamental to trade. 

Children underetan^^idea^ven before they go to school. "Two 
licks off my ice creant cone forfc slurp of your coke" or "five glassies for 
an aggie" are understood on the playground. The ratio of exchange or 
the terms of the trade will depend upon the quantities available, but the 
idea that goods trade for goods, that exchange rates can be, established, 
can lead students readily into the concept of price and pricing. 

^ Prices- pricing /Two licks for one slurp" may serve as the basis of 
trade on the playgjpound. It answers the question of "How much?" 
although not very ytfficiently. "How much?" is really asking what is fhe 
. opportunity cost of acquiring one more unit of this or that? What has to 
bcgiveri jip? F^t this we have adopted the convention of pme. Price is 



real{y_a coding mechanism for translating a whole series of trading ratios 
into ^common denominator, generall> designated as units of money. 

Price is really a major communicator jn the system. It allocates 
resources and rations supplies. People tend to gripe about the messages, 
question the allocations, and distrust the rationing process, but known 
alternatives appear'to do even less well. For this reason, it is doubly im- 
portant that students acquire earlv a clear and unbiased knowledge of the 
role and meaning of price in the system, knowledge that they can carry 
forward a* they deal with later consumer and economic issues. 

The report, for some reason, saw only the resource allocation func- 
tion of price as at the interface. Price asacommunicatingandarationing 
mechanism should be equally important to both consumer and economic 
education, K-12. 

Money This is evidently such -a pervasive notion that those 
associated with the report assumed its existence and made no menton of 
it as an interface concept. By convention we have adopted the idea that 
prices will be expressed in money terms. -Money-the common 
denominator, .the medium of exchange which also serves as a store of 
value (if we can hold some heroic assumptions about the stability of the 
price lev el) -is an interface concept of no small importance. It is proba- 
bly one of the first economic concepts that children acquire. As they ad- 
vance through the grades, they learn more sophisticated notions of what 
is and isn't money, but both consumer and economic education ought to 
begin with a common understanding of what the term means and what its 
basic functions are. „ 

Resources Resources and related concepts are very definitely at the 
interface of consumer and economic education. This is a term that con- 
tains several levels of jpeaning. At its simplest level, a resource is 
"something ready if needed." Resources are importawto both market 
and non-market production. A flaw in the report is that nowhere is non- 
market production considered. 

Resource as a term to identify what we use in the production pro- 
cess, both at home and in the economy, is a critical concept. Space, time, 
skills, and machinery may be a fheaningful way to introduce the litany of 
land, labor, and capital at the early years. The conditions of scarcity and 
substitutibility will take on additional meaning as they are associated 
with resource use in the productiort process. ^ 

Production— productivity The model did not include either pro- 
duction or productivity as interface concepts. This simply confounds me. 
Unless our educators have a clear grasp of the essential ideas of produc- 
tion, how can we expect the citizenry to establish sound policy in any 
area? 

The idea of production, combining resources to produce goods and 
services, is fundamental, as is the fact that one resource can substitute 
for another in the production process. Time-for-skill-for-machines can 
be demonstrated at the sandbox level. It takes a child with little skill and 
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no shovel quite a while to build a fort. Give him a bit more know-how J 
and a handy shovel and watch him produce! \ « 

Productivity, the idea that there is a relationship between units of 
output and inputs jn the system, is another concept that needs attention 
in both consumer and economic education. The "idea does not need 
esoteric, rigorous treatment at tfie K-12 levels. In its simplest , form it can 
help students understand the availability o'f goods and services for both 
private and public consumption. 

Not only are scarcity and substitutibility conditions that influence 
resource use and consumer choice- another set of, conditions, mobility 
and immobility, needs to be understood. Mobility is a really powerful 
concept in economics and is important to both econofhic and consumer 
education It extendi far beyond the old textbook notion thaNmplied 
resources darted almost magically from one most productive use to the * 
next. \ 

/ In the real world economy, not only are>esources relatively mobile 
Hf we allow them a little time, but final products and consumers have also 
demonstrated considerable talent for moving about, especially if the 
"price is right." People and potatoes are both apt to leave low-wage, low- 
price situations, providing there aren't too many institutional ar- 
rangements holding them back. 4 

Markets- marketing An understanding of markets and marketing 
is probably the most critical of the concepts for both consumer and ♦ 
economic education. It is through an elaborate system of markets that 
the economy functions and the consumer is able to make the set of 
choices that eventually add up to his/her level of living. 

, 1 he functions or the market, the market as a productive institution, 7 
and the structure and types of businesses to be found in marketing are all 

— ap propri ate c onc e pts fonhc foundation of both consumer and e conomic 

education. t ■ * 

The fact that markets are frequently imperfect and create problems 
for both buyers and sellers should not be ignored. However, >we do not 
need more high school graduates who know everytfiing that is wrong 
with the market system, but haven't the foggiest idea of what the system 
should be doing and how it operates. 

Profits Profit as a normal return for bearing risk or running a 
business is a concept all students ought to understand. Unfortunately, . 
classcoom economic analysis has probably created most of the confusion 
that surrounds this term. The competitive model introduced in college 
economics obscures normal profit within something called, supply price 
and puts emphasis on unnecessary profit which time and competitition 
should eat away. Generations of students emerge from Economics 1A 
with one clear notion, "profits are unnecessary." This misconception ap- 
parently gets carried back to elementary and secondary classrooms via 
one route onanother. 

Profit, risk, and uncertainty are some of the most fascinating topics 
in economic study. For the purposes of consumer education we will do 



well if we can make the connection between the presence of competitors 
or alternative sources of Supply and the reduced, likelihood of un- 
necessary profits. If,, in addition, high school students can be taught to 
distinguish between operating margin and operating profit aUhe retail 
level, we will have advanced a long way. 

Risk The^prevalence of risk has considerable importance for both 
fields and will appear again as a Type II concept. There it will come in 
for quite different analysis and treatment. The common understanding 
should be that risk implies costs to the sy tern. Costs should be kept down 
as much as possible, but they must be met one way or another. 

Savings The basic notion of delayed consumption out of a given 
income stream ought to be a common concept for both consumer and 
economic education. Savings is another example of an interface concept 
that will pccur at more than one level. It will require quite different treat- 
ment in a personal finance unit from that which it will receive in a section 
of economic education dealing with savings, investment, and the 
multiplier. 

Income— purchasing power The idea of a flow or stream of pur- 
chasing power tha^liows -individuals to have command\)ver goods and 
services belongs at the interface of these two fields, even tftough the idea 
mil receive more attention in each area later on. Income or purchasing 
power needs to be understood as coming out of the productive activities 
of the economy rather than being generated by a beneficent government 
or welfare system. 

'sessio n o f -kteas-may eo m e through 
as superficial and obvious; however, it. may be the obvious that needs to 
be^mderstood, especially by those planning ei ther consumer or economic 
education. This list will expand as the concepts are developed in the K-12 
programs. 

These ideas are truly at the interface of consumer and economic, 
education. As students gain understanding and begin to mesh together 
the concepts of goals, wants, resources, goods/services, scarcity, produc- 
tion, profits, marketing, money, income, and savings they will acquire a 
framework against which to appraise problems associated with the func- 
tioning of our far from perfect system. I don't think they need to under- 
stand pure competitition or monopoly nearly as much as they need to 
recognize the kinds of forces in the system that lead in these directions. 

, It must be a gradual learning process. Repetition and expansion of 
concepts as students move from one grade to another is the name of the 
game. K-12 teachers must resist the temptation oftrying to teach 
everything they learned preparing for their graduate*school exams. Many 
of the basic ideas can be presented very v early and repeated in more 
elaborate and technical form as the students mature. The important 
thing is that both consumer and economic education can build on these 
ideas. 
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Here we are dealing with terminology that is common to both areas, 
consumer and economic education, but beyond that point the com- 
munity ends. The concepts are understood and examined from quite dif- 
ferent perspectives, and they receive quite different treatment in texts 
and in classrooms. Chart II contains a few of the ideas that would be 
likely to be associated with the concept in each field. 

There is a question in my mind as to whether concepts of this type* 
should be included in the interface list, in as much as they receive quite 
different analysis in the two fields. Although one might like to have K- 12 

Chart il ! 
Consumer and Economic Education 
Interface Concepts (K-72) 



Type II A -Common Terminology. Treatment and analysis differ. 



CE 



Concept* 



E Ed 



Source of consumer 
information and mis- 
information re products. 
Generally regarded as 
adding to costs. 



Advertising 



Product promotion. 
Marketing tool— can 
lead to lower unit 
costs. 



One of the largest items 
jn consumer budget. 
Source of several con- 
sumer problems, label- 
ing, packaging, etc. 



Food 



Major economic sector. 
-Feed/meome-rattos 



indicators of relative 
prosperity of system. 



Viewed as source of con- 
sumer protection, truth 
in advertising, labeling, 1 
etc. 



.Government 
regulation 



Regulated markets. 
Barriers to entry, 
administered prices. 



Owning vs. tenting. 
Terms of acquisition. , 
Down payment, interest, 
^quality, community. 



Housing 



Construction — key 
econonVc sector. 
Effect 01 employment. 
Use of capital. 



Delayed consumption. 
Financial security. e 
Personal wealth. 



Savings 



Delayel consumption. 
Source of investment 
capital. 



♦This is only a suggested list Italics indicate that the concept also appears at the interface in 
the OCE report. 
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*tudmts appreciate the macro dimensions of topics such as advertising or 
houffng, it behooves us not to bite off more titan we can chew. The full 
impact of the construction industry on the capital market is probably a 
bit much for a consumer education class. 'However, students might be 
expected to appreciate what happens to th? supply of mortgage credit at 
the household level when savijjgs rates decline. 

. The boundaries are found to be fuzzy in regard to these concepts. 
Much will depend upon the orientation of the -teacher and his or her 
training and experience. If we hew to the rules of honest advertising, the 
consumer education offerings in these areas wilfTocus on the consumer 
or household, the micro approach. The economic education program has 
as its responsibility helping the student view the questions from a larger 
perspective, that of industry and the economy. 

Type II B 

• 

At first glance these appear very like the concepts listed under 
Type II A. They differ primarily in that II B represents problems or con- 
cerns the society is currently trying to deal with, while II A concepts are 
somewhat less problem-oriented. Chart III indicates possible distinctions 
in the approach of the two ftelds to contemporary issues. 

Social issues provide an opportunity for exciting and effective 
teaching, particularly when the instructor can sort out the basic-ideas 
that are involved and lead the students tojecognize them.. There can be 
little argument that both groups of eddcators have a responsibility to in-* 
elude such issues in their courses; howeveF, it is not clear that issues 
should be considered as concepts in the framework. There is a distinct 
difference in the possible approaches of the two fields to these concepts. 
The hazard is that, in practice, the difference in approach will be hard to 
detect. In an effort to be relevant and in the face of a lack of teaching 
materials dealing with such issues, teachws may assign whatever is 
available. There is considerable cjverlap and duplication. This would not 
be all bad if the orientation of the discussions*could go beyond describing, 
the problems, but the.most serious lack in teaching about current social 
issues in -both consumer. and economic education is the fact that there is 
so* little analyses, of \tht^£j|r>blems or evaluation of proposed solutions. 
Elementary and 'secondary teachers are often pressed to add on current 
units of stu<fy» -but often lack sufficient knowledge to select, organize, 
and relate tjie' basic concepts to the issues, at hand. 

Higher education is not immune from this dilemma. When poverty 
found its way into the college classrooms in the early 1960s, students 
were assigned the same material in several different courses. Most of it 
was descriptive, consciousness-raising books and articles that did not 
help students, think critically about the problems. We may agree that, 
before attempts to improve the situation could begin, individuals and 
society had to be made aware that not every household ate well or slept 
on queen-sized Beauty Rest mattresses. But I think we must also * 
recognize that educators, in their attempts to be relevant, did not add 
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Chart III 

Consumer and Economic.Education 
Interface Concepts (K-12) 

Type II E— Common Teifclinology: More likely to be problerp- 
oriented and requiring different approaches. 



C Ed 



Contemporary 
Social Issues* 



E Ed 



Personal financial 
planning. Social 
and community pro- 
grams 'for the 
elderly. 



Aging 



Effect on labor force. 
Effect on rparkets, 
merchandising, prices. 



Cost in household Energy 

* budget. Influence 
on decision making, 
housing, transporta- 

. tion, etc. Conserva- 
tion. 

x 

Purchasing power of 'Inflation 
household income. 
Debtor v*. creditor. 



National outlook. 
Foreign trade. Impact 
on production, prices. 



Mpjiev supply. Inter- 
est rate\ Foreign 
trade balances. 



Impact on household. 
Methods of coping. 
Sources of assistance. 



Effect on household. 
Relationship to type 
of employment. 
Methods of coping. 



Poverty 



Unemployment 



Defining level. In- 
come distribution 
problem. How to in- 
crease productivity 
to offset welfare 
Questions. 

National income 
analysis. Business 
cycles. Growth ques- 
tion. Government 
poiicies. "*> 



•This is only a suggested list Italics indicate the concept also appeared in the interface 
in the OC£ report. 

much to the; intellectual tool kits of the students that would enarJte them 
to appraise and sort policies that might be effective in alleviating pov- 
erty, v 

When consumer and economic educators find themselves studying 
the same contemporary social issues, it could enrich the course and widen 
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the discussions if the two groups were to join forces. Team teaching can 
be very interesting, though also very costly. The hazard is that it will de- 
scend jnto "turn" teaching, a most unproductive endeavor. 

If the students in the two courses have had as background a com- 
mon set of understandings re the key concepts of economics/then some' 
effort to bring a consumer point of view into an economic discussion of 
such questions as energy, inflation, or taxation can be very useful. If the 
key interface concepts have been ignored or poorly taught, there is little 
to be gained by enlarging conversation. 



SUMMARY • 

Consumer education and economic education are two quite distinci 
but complementary areas of study. There is considerable interface of 
ideas inherent in the two fields. Concepts at the interface fall into two 
distinct categories: t 

£ Type I terms that require common understaadwtg in both consumer 
and economic education. 

Type II terms that occur in both fielcfs but require different treat- 
ment. 

The second category can be further split to separate contemporary 
social issues (B) from other common terms (A). The distinction between 
*Types I and II is a matter of substance; the second, between A and B, is a 
matter of degree. 

- Introducing Type I concepts fnto the K-12 program systematically 
requires considerably more attention than it appears to have received in 
the past. Attention must be paid to the fact that teachers often have little 
or no basic economic understanding. This lack is more serious than is the 
lack of coverage of interface concepts in the teaching materials. 

Designing a curriculum for consumer and/or Economic education 
that, will build on the inter face* concepts without generating^ too much 
overlap is no small order either. The alternative, that e^ch group pro- 
ceeds merrily on its way, can only result in even more confusion and a 
less well-informed citizenry. . . 

At issue is not. the "territorial imperative"* of consumer and 
economic education, but rather the productivity of the system. We need 
to use our educational resource^ more efficiently to impro\|fcthe end 
product of oifr elementary and secondary systemsri.e., ourtaslus to pro- 
duce more informed consumers and citizens,. This may mean less em- 
phasis on the trappings of education and more on the fundamentals. 

' FOOTNOTES 

1. An excellent example of an introductory economics text Written on the premise that 
simple explanations do not have to be simple minded is Bowden's Economics. The 
Science of Common Sense\\91A): 

9 



J * 

2 Much of the discussion in this section draw on the second chapter of Alchian and 
AIIen r i/niversity Economics, J964, pp. 1 1-16. ✓ " 
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A Response to "Examination of 
the Integration of Consumer 
and Economic Content" 



Marian Kienzle and George. L Wyatr-S* - ' ' 
. T- . INTRODUCTION 

. Consensus on the definition and content of consumer education and 
economic education between any two "experts" is difficult, sometimes 
impossible. Agreements on what is or should be are equally controversial 
(Nader, 1975; Wilhelms, 1974). A first major effort to make sdme 
delineation of the content interface between these two important cur- 
riculum areas was accomplished by Consumer and Economic fiducation 
(K-12): A Comparative Analysis (Trujillo, 1977). 

As with any initial effort, strengths and weaknesses in both th^pro- 
cess and mode) exist. To date, three basic determinants have limited the 
use of the model iivproviding guidelines to educators in the implementa- 
tion of programs. \ . 

• No evidence of extending the review and reaction process beyond the 
initial review board. ^ . 

• No„evidence of review and update of the content in terms of educa- 
tional and economic priorities and issues. 

• No documented evidence of implementation and/ox use of the model 
in a pilot program it either the local, state or nationaHevel. » 

' TThe model, therefore, exists only jas an initial research effort. It is 
the purpose of this paper to analyze this initial effort^and provide.som^ 
; — . ! I a_ 
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direction as to its usability, through example, in planning for improved 
educational guidelines for consumer and economic'education, including 
the interface between these curricular areas-. 

To satisfy this objective best and to escape the singular focus of a 
reviewer, based on academic training, experience, anct prejudice, this 
reaction is a joint endeavor of both an economic educator and a con- 
sumer educator. In spite of the Separate and collective experiences of the 
aufbors in interfacing economic and consumer education concepts, they 
.recognize that some differences in consent and emphasis do exist. 

This paper is an effort jo solFdify expertise, minimize differences in 
perspectives, and provide suggestions for further development of the in- 
terface between these two curricular areas. 

LIMITATIONS: PROCESS AND CONTENT 

The review board process for choosing and reaching consensus over 
consumer and economic education concepts and their placement in the * 
model is cost- and time-effective. Lt is, 'however, more of a legislative 
than a scientific process. There is little, if any, description of the criteria 
for concept inclusion .and placement in the model and in the learning se- 
quence. 

While the concepts are isolated and'identified, the learning sequence 
of the model is^not well specified, linkages between and among com- , . 
ponents are lacking; and tlfcre is no certainty that the learning sequence . ' 
is related to the needs, aspirations, and capabilities of. the students 
(Hawkins, 1977; Warmke, 1974). 

Inconsistencies exist throughout the text of the model which lead to 
confusion of the basic concepts and .their relationship in thfe learning se-** 1 ***^ 
. quence The following examples are indicative of these inconsistencies. 

• Differences exist between the concepts in Diagram B and the descrip- 
tive phrases in Appendix B. (Example: Both financial records and net 

« worth are listed separately in t^e diagram, but mentioned only as part 
of the broader concept of sources of irfformatitfn in the Appendix.) 

• • Vo concise definition of terms is gixen except as descriptive phrases in 
* Apendix B. (Example: The footnote on ,page three identifies this 
limitation and refers readers to textbooks for assistance.) 

• Jn some instances, the rexiew board's rankings are interpreted 

without explanation. (Example. Differences exist between thejatings * 
Snd the designation* of the concept as primarily economics, consumer /- 
education, or interface, in content areas which receive more than- 
I one ranking, includyig borrowing, insuranc^'buymanship, role of , 

unions, L'.S'. economy; controlling specific markets, measures of 
\ stabilization, measures to correct failures, urban/city, and discrirrv 
inaiion.) ' * 

» 
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The most crucial limitation of both the model and the process is the 
lack of provision for a common base to bring' together consumer and 
economic education. In essence, the model implicitly assumes the follow- 
ing- that economics and consumer education'more often th^n not view 
issues from different perspectives; that terminology and use* of the 
language is frequently different; and that emphasis, orientation, and ob- 
jectives are usually different. The resultant model is a product which is 
difficult' to interpret from either perspective. In the absence of a well- 
defined set of concepts and descriptive term's, there is a tendency to 
achieve consensus through ambiguity and generalization.. 



ADEQUACY OF ECONOMIC CONCEPTS: 
FOCUS AND CONTENT 

«* 

\ detailed review of the model raises important issues and identifies 
deficiencies related to economic education and the learning sequence. 
While the idea &f a model is to simplify a complex situation into basic 
functional relationships, it is essential that the model not be distorted as 
a matter of convenience nor lose its objectivity. This is essential if it is to 
provide a defensible educational base for decision-making as consumer, 
producer, and citizen. 

> The economic focus is diffused, distorted, disjointed, and therefore 
misleading in its current form. It does not clearly identify the basic com- 
ponents of production, consumption,' and distribution arid the resultant 
implications for social welfare (Barkley, 1977;' Dolan, 1977; Miller, 
19 7 6) While "Production" and toe "Consumer Decision Process" are in- 
clujted, the interaction and linkages between these components are not 
identified The basic jnode] reflects a simplis^c, unidirectional relation- 
ship among components'. In order to be njoxe realistic, the model must be 
modified to show the interactiqn,among the identified components. 

Internal to the consumer decfsion process is the relationship between 
- limited resources and unlimited wants. This relationship constrains con- 
sumer decisions and necessitates choice faking (Barkley). Scarcity and 
choice are fundamental concepts tq both' economic and consumer educa- 
tion The importance of these concepts is implied in the "Resources" at 
,lhe beginning of the model. ■ ' 

Given that resources are limited and people's wants unlimited, the 
problem that faces any economy is how to use scarce resources and 
organize* production so as to best satisfy society's unlimited wants* 
* (Vliller) This requires that prpduction in our eco/iomyjbe organized so 
that the maximum output is obtained from available resources, thereby 
achieving economic efficiency^ \ . i • 

The "Consumer Decision Proceis" component is inadequate since 



several important concepts are either missing, merely implied, of^not 
easily identified. For example, consumer sovereignty, tastes, and con- 
sumer expectations are not included either in the model or irGhe descrip- 
tive phrases in Appendix B, and diminishing marginal utility is only im- 
plied under "Utility." Consumption versus savings, maximization of 
satisfaction, budget constraint, and product substitution do not appear 
as concepts in the "Consumer Decision Process," but appear elsewhere 
in the model. 

The component "Production" does not explicitly incorporate the 
economic concepts of technology, growth, profits, cost of production, 
marginal cost, and the production function. The production function 
may be implied under pr9ductivity, but the relationship between /actor 
input and product output, given the state of technology, is lacking. 

Although it is'noted that Diagram B does not attempt to show how 
various components interacted with each other, it is inappropriate and 
misleading to display "Labor" a$ a separate component. Labor, one of 
the factors of production, is not conceptually parallel to "Production? 
and "Consumption." To single out labor and omit natural resources and 
capital as. well as entrepreneurship raises questions about objectivity arid 
intent. 

In the "Markets" component, there is need to clarify that price is an 
allocator in both the product and th o e factor markets. It is confusing, to 
use the concept consumer versus.producer markets, as there are basicaljy 
two markets: the product market and the factor mafket. In the factor 
market, factor prices serve to allocate the factors of producion .in the 
production process. In the product market, product prices serve tp 
allocate the goo4$ and services in the consumption process. , 

The concept of individual versus societal rights and the associated 
trade-offs are not explicitly identified in the "Government, Intervention 
and Control" component. Also, fundamental to this component is the 
"free rider" concept. Both concepts should be added. fc ' 

"Contemporary Issues" would be a more appropriate titlS than 
"Contemporary Social Issues," because it includes concerns which, are 
economic and political as well as social. Concepts which should be added 
to this CQmponent ^re income distribution, freedom of choice, inflation, 
and environmental quality. AJl of these deal with concerns which are in- 
teractive throughout the economy and which affed^prodqction, con- 
sumption, distribution; and social welfare. Consequently, all should be 
keyed to reflect interface. , * - 

A major component missing in the model istoqls of analysis, which 
includes both* measurement and evaluative concepts (Hawkins). If is the 
ability to measure kev variables and rate them, in terms of specified 
criteria that allows individuals agcl groups, Acting as producers, con- 
sumers, and citizens 4o objectively evaluate the performance of the 
economy. Analytical tools are used to evaluate economic freedom, effi- 
ciency, growth, and security; equity; employment; and price stability. 
This missing component should precede "Contemporary Social Issues" in 
the model so that students can more effectively analyze these issues. 

i ' » 
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ADEQUACY OF CONSUMER EDUCATION 
CONCEPTS: FOCUS AND CONTENT 



As previously mentioned, the lack of definiton of terms is a major 
weakness of Consumer ftnd Economic Education (K-12). A Comparative 
Analysis. This is particularly critical for consumer education, since no 
body of knowledge, with agreed-upon terminology, is generally ac- 
cepted This situation was noted in the introductory section. Yet existing 
consumer education guides, materials, and resources were used to deter- 
mine the content and focus of the model. This appears to reinforce cur- 
rent inadequacies in the scope of many consumer education programs 
(Armstrong and Uhl, 1971; Nader; Richardson, 1978; Wilhelms, 1974). 
It is essentially incorrect to attempt to interface two curticular areas 
when no accepted body of knowledge has been agreed upon for con- 
sumer education and no consistent terminology has been defined to allow 
for the interface between consumer and economic education. 

Further, it is distressing to note that no member of the review board 
is a currently practicing elementary or secondary level classroom teacher 
(Davis, 1974; Hawkins; .Warmke). The weakness of the consumer educa- 
tion thrust and the lack of reaction from the K-12 educators for which 
the tfiodel was developed is intensified by the review board's use of the 
vvorking'definieions as stated on page 3. Why is Economics "the study 
of," and Econotnic Education, "instruction in," while Consumer Educa- 
tion remains "*n effort to?" The inference is that consumer education is 
subservient to the academic discipline of economics. 

Before consumer education canjeach status as a discipline, there 
must be agreement on the scope and content (Wilhelms, 1974, 1979). The 
purposes, objectives, and content of the Consumer EducatiQh Develop- 
ment Pjogram should be carefully analyzed, providing aibasis from this 
national study for review of thcadequacy of content and focus. 

Any subsequent modification of the model should give priority con- 
$ideration to expanding the conceptual base of consumer education 
beyond the scope of money management and buymanship skills 
(Wilhelms, 1979). It is inappropriate for today's consumer education 
programs to focus primarily on the consumption of goods and services at 
the least cost to the individual as fhe ultimate purpose. An even more 
pressing need is to help students learn to evaluate their choices concern- 
ing the availability and use of resources. It is no longer possible simply to 
consume goods and services without considering alternatives. Consumers 4 
must be encouraged to weigh the effect ofjh^ir consumption of finite 
resources against the broader concerns ofscarcity and environmental ' 
prese^atioiv 1 . a % 

Altering the model consistent with this need for broadening the con- 
ceptual base Could provide a framework and learning sequence that is 
meaningful to all teachers, whether generalists or specialists in consumer 
education or economics (Davis; Hansen et al.\ Langrehr and Mason, 
19^7). Total agreement on the components and their placement in the 
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model will never exist; however, consensus on the broader conceptual 
base will allow for more realistic interface with economic education. 

Both "Consumer Interests",, and "Determinants of Financial Re- 
sources" appear as unrelated attachments, giving the impression that 
they are incidental to the model. Realignment of these subcomponents 
would help to clarify th$ content and learning sequence. 

A definitive listing of missing or misplaced components or concepts 
is not intended, due to the lack of agreement on what constitutes con- 
sumer education and the inherent terminology maze. It is important, 
however, that' more emphasis be placed on consumer rights and respon- 
sibilities, including such concepts as consumer redress, consumer legisla- 
tion, and sources of consumer assistance. In addition, the model needs to 
reflect the current thrust of helping consumers directly influence the 
marketplace through active participation. 

Recognizing the importance of credit in our economy, it would be 
more appropriate to identify credit as a concept. It is frustrating to find 
credit and its implications under the descriptive phrase of "borrowing/ 1 
Certainly, -it must be considered as important as net worth or financial 
records, which are identified as concepts. 

Given that individual and societal use of scarce resources is basi^to 
economic and consumer decision-making, it seems erroneous to focus 
an> of th£ components on a single'audience, whether it be consumer, 
business, government, or labor. The major difference in the focus 
depends largely on the educators' training and experience and only par- 
tially on the model. Consumer educators tend to emphasize the impact 
and role of the consumer, giving less emphasis to the role and function of 
government, business, and labor. The weakness of many consumer 
education programs has been this singular emphasis on the individual. 
On ttie other hand, many economic educators have provided only the 
broader societal focus without association to the individual's consumer, 
producer, .and citizen* role. The model, if appli&aWe to both consumer 
.and economic educators, should meld together th^jexpertise and em- 
phasis of both in the interaction between personal resolution of current 
issues and the trade-offs with the "greater societal goods." A simplified, 
yet logical model could help , consumer and economic educators to 
perceive their unique rple and the interface between these two curric- 
ular areas, thereby enhancing educational opportunities for students 
(frawk ins; Nader). 



APPLYING THE MODEL 

n s 

Reaction on an intellectual level to the focus^nd content of the 
model is but one step. Of greater^value is the constrictive evaluation of 
the model's usability in curriculum planning. Whef based tfn practical 
experience, this can provide insight into needed moamcations. Sjnce the 



model was used as'a guide to curriculum development jn Oregon, this ex- 
ample will be used to evaluate the model (Oregon Department of Educa- 
tion, 19 7 4). Suggestions v?\\\ be made from this example which hopefully 
will assist in focusing on its extended usability. 

Beginning in 19 7 8, Oregon secondarv students ttere required to earn 
one unit £>f aedit in consumer education economics, personal finance in 
order to graduate (Oregon Department of Education, 1976). Consensus 
had previous been made on what constituted the framework for this re- 
quired course, and an established taxonomy for statevvideWriculum ex- 
isted which was recognized b> educators throughout the system (Oregon 
^Department of Education, 19^4). The'inclusion of economics in 1976" 
was received vvith mixed reactions since no statewide curriculum guide- 
lines for economics existed. Curriculum planners were asking such ques- 
tions as: * 

• Is the requirement intended as/an economics focus or^as a consumer 
education focus, or both? r 

• What differences and 'or similarities exist between the content of ✓ 
each? " - ' 

• What differences and 'or similarities exist between the teaching ' 
methodology of each? 

• Can the "whole" of both economics and consumer education be ade- . 
quateiy covered in one unit of credit (13\clock hours of instruction) - 
at the secondary level? If not, what m\g\ be infused in other cur- 
ricular areas,, K- 12? , * v. " m 

It was determined that a comparative analysis of content and ap- 
proach would help in establishing guidelines for local districts. This 
would assist local districts, answer questions ajrtmt focus, content, and 
methodology. To provide this assistance, thfc following tasks were com- 
pleted: 

• Terminology was defined, establishing a common frame of reference. 

• National, state, and local curriculum guidelines were reviewed, and 
concepts for consumer education, economics, and» their interface 
were identified. 

• \ conceptual model to assist in clarifying similarities and differences 
irj content and focus was developed. . - 

• Review and reaction to the model by local districts was completed. 

From the review of existing literature'thce? documents were selected 
for use in the development of Oregon's (guidelines. These included: part 
I. A Framework for Teaching Econorrkcs: Basic Concepts (Hansen et 
al); Consumer . and Economic Education (K-I2): A Comparative 
Analysis; and Oregon's Persoml Financl Education Guide (1974). 

Based on these documenSfJwelve components arid their respective . 
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excepts were identified. (See Appendix A.) A model, similar to a cir- 
cular flow diagram used in economics, was developed to show the inter- 
face. 

This initial study provided the basis for defining consumer educa- 
tion and economic education and the interface between both curricular 
areas in Oregon^It identified differences and similarities in program con- 
teat and in teaching approach and focus. Consumer education was to 
emphasize the individual's application or skill and move toward an 
overall understanding of t the role of the consumer in our economy. 
Economics was to provide a broader understanding of abstract economic 
concepts afld consider the consumer role as only one aspect of the larger 
picture. The importance of the study was not to isolate components of 
instruction, but tQ establish a framework b> which teachers, curriculum 
developers, and administrators could plan curriculum to meet needs, in- 
terests, and abilities of students, K-12. 

Up to this point, primary emphasis centered on consumer educa- 
tion. Recognising that interface between these two curricular areas 




Concepts on ihe left ;>ide of the model are those considered manly within consumer 
^education. Conversely, those on the right side depict concepts primarily deit with jn the 
Study of .economics. In the center of the model, five concept areas are displayed, which arc 
components of both consumer education and economics -the interface. 



would be limited unless both were clearly defined, further research was 
undertaken to establish a curriculum taxonomy for economics, K-12. 

The economics taxonomy was reviewed and revised, considering ob- 
jectivity, accuracy, and adequacy. Consumer education guidelines were 
^ % modified to reflect the interface with economics. The final step in this 
developmental process was to analyze the curriculum* content of 
/economics and consumer education and chart their interface, first from 
/ the perspective of the consumer educator and then from the perspective 
\of the/rconomic educator. (See Appendices B and C.) 

CONCLUSION J 

Based on Oregon's experience, the authors feel that Consumer and 
Economic Education (K-12): A Comparative Analysis has value, in spite 
of its flaws, as a guide for interfacing these two ciirricular areas. If the 
potential of the model is to, be realized, however, further refinement is. 
necessary. Refinements should include: 

• Agreement on terminology and definitions. 

• Agreement on what constitutes consumer educatjtfn, K-12. 

• A broadly -based review of the mWel Ijy professionals, including 
pratticing classroom teachers. * 

• A willingness to mo'dify the model based on field experience. 

• A dissemination system which provides for national exposure and 
easy access to the model. ' 

In the experience of the^ authors, this can be accomplished and it will 
enrich educational experiences for students. 
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APPENDIX A .PRELIMINARY COMPARATIVE 
ANALYSIS FOR CONSUMER AND ECONOMIC 
. EDUCATQN (K-12) IN OREGON 



® 



Consumer or Public 

Resources 
Psychic Income 
Real Income _ 
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Market for Goods 
and Services 

Market System ■ 
Supply and Demand* 
Scarcity* 
Prices* 

Market Structure 
Rights and , 

Responsibilities 
Consumer Problems 
Fraudulent and 

Deceptive Practices 
Consumer Assistance* 



v . Consumer Decision Process 

Goaiis 
Lifestyle 

Financial Planning 

Scarcity* 

Choice 

Needs .< — 

Wants 

Comparative Advantage* 
' Optimization* 

Market fon Factors . 
of Production 

Supply anU Demand* 
Scarcity* 
■Prices* 
* Land— Rent * * 

- Labor— Wages 
Capital— interest . 
Specialization* 
Division of Labor* 
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Consumer Resource Management 

Consumerlnformation* 

Banking Services* 

Credit ■ 

Savings 

Investment 

Taxes 

Employm£rtt 
• Goods an^Services 
Record Keeping'' 



Business or Producers 

Profits 

Competition 

Business Organization 

Specialization* 

Division of Labor*. 

Comparative Advantage* 

Econcffnies of Scale 
. Monopoly ' 
•Optimization* 

Technological Change 

Market Levels 

Advertising 



APPENDIX A (Continued) 



Money and Banking 

Central Bank 
Monetary Poljcy 
Money Supply B 
Banking Services 4 
Interest 



Contemporary 
Issues 

Economic Growth* 

Economic Development* 

Diseconomies 

Unemployment • » 

Inflation 
^ Government Regulation 
" Techno fogy and Labor 
• Energy 



international Trade * * 

. Economic Development* 

Economic Growth* 

Comparative Advantage* 

Balance of ^Payments 
<«Ba!an6e , of Tracje 

Tariffs 

Cartels 

International Monetary - • 

Systems 
Economic Unions 
Interdependence 

Indicates subconcepte Identified in mora than one concept area. 



Comparative Economic 
Systems 

Economic Growth* 
EconorfTtb Development* 
Economic Incentives 
-Specialteati<ty* 
Division ofLabor* 
GovernmenMnterveniion 
Aggregate Supply and 1 * 

Demand* 
Allocation of Resources 
Stabilization Policies* 



Government 

Fiscal Policy 

Public Goods, and Services 
Aggregate Supply and Demand* 
Economic Growth* 
Economic Development* 
Stabilization Policies* , 
Consumer Legislation *': v 
Consumer Assistance* 
Consumer Information* 
Regulatory Agencies 



Economic History 

All economic concepts 
as they apply over 
time to all economic 
systems. , - 1 
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APPENDIX B. MATRIX SHOWING THE INTERFACE 
OF ECONOMIC EDUCATION CONCEPTS INTO ' 
CONSUMER EDUCATION CURRICULUM IN 
/ * OREGON (ft- 72) ' ' 

Consumer Education Curriculum* - • 



Economic Concepts 
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EMPLOYMENT AND INCOME 

Employment Opportunities 
Obtaining a Job 

Meeting Responsibilities for. Job Success 
Employment Organizations 
Employment Laws— Federal and State 

MONEY MANAGEMENT ' ♦ 

Financial Security and Employment 

f inancial Planomg • . 

Banking Services and Financial Records 

Shavings 
- Investments - . 
.Insurance^ 

Legal Documents 

Taxation 
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APPENDIX B (Continued) 



. Consumer Education Curriculum* 


i' 




Economic Concepts 
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Economic 
Systems 
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Economic * 
Stability 
& Growth 


. Tobls of 
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CREDIT 

Credit AvaUability and Use * ' • 4 

Credit Selection ■* » 
Credit Problems 
Consumer Credit -Laws 

•PURCHASE OF GOODS AND SERVICES j 

Factors Affecting Consumer Purchases 
The Role of Advertising 
Guidelines for Shoppers * 
Making Specific Purchases 

RJGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES IN THE MARKETPLACE *" 

The Consumer and the U.S. Economic System 
Rights and Responsibilities of Consumers/Sellers 
Fraudulent and Deceptive Practices 
Sources of Consumer Assistance 
Consumer Protection Legislation, 
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0— lndfcates*m//?bf degree of emphasis or coverage. ' . ~' J \ ' ~i, / • * 

X— Indicates. ma/or degree of emphasis or coverage. » ». ? . 1*V * 

*The listing of consumer education concepts below reflects the existing curriculum guidelines in Oregon {Oregon Detfartmetnt of Educa- 
tion, 1974). - i ' , * * 



APPENDIX 0 MATRIX SHOWING THE INTERFACE 
OF CONSUMER EDUCATION CONCEPTS INTO ~ 
ECONOMIC EDUCATION CURRICULUM IN 
QfjlEGON (K-12) 
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Consumer Education Concepts 
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0— Indicates mino^ degree of embhasis^* coverage. * * » 4 
X— Indicates ma/or degree of emphasis or coverage^ * 

*Th^ noting* ^«fc«n.i^ incepts below refiefcts t^e curriculum guidelines currently under development. 
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A Response to "Analysis of A 
Content jn Two Units- Credit 
and transportation" 



tewis Mandell 

' INTRODUCTION 

* .Credit and transportation, two key areas of consumer economics, 
are both complementary and of particular relevance to yoynger con- 

\ m ' sumerS. An automobile is the first major purchase that most will make, 
and their mitial involvement with credit jg likely to emerge from this 
transaction. ^ - * 

In preparing, this paper, the author examined 'a total of fourteen 
books, chosen to' be representative 6f the various approaches used in. 
consumer educatron during the past decade. The books represent a wide 
spectrum of approaches, # ranging from fairly hard-core consumer 
* econo/nics books through personal and consumer finance books to Jane 
Bryant Quinn's Everyone's Money. Book (1979). 

• It is difficult to specify precisely what content should be covered in 
sections on credit artd transportation since concepts important to con- 
sumer understanding of each may also be important to other topics and 
may be covered in other chapters. For example, an understanding of 

. automobile insurance is critical fomhe owner or*prospective owner of an 
autpmobile. However, this content is likely to be covered in a separate 
section on insurance, since the principles involved in its purchase are ; 
more closely related to other types 'of insurance than to the purchase of 
an automobile. 

. The approach ©f this paper will be first to outline'the coverage of 
transportation and credit found in a sample of books written during the 

l. — — 1 ; 

Lewis Mandell is a Professor of Economics* in the College of Business at the University of 
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past decacte, then to delineate the concepts t-h^t 'the average consumer 
musf understand in*ordeMo l^nciidfi in the market pjace, and last to 
^specify the economic conctepts'that^re applicable in the'analysis'of these 
"units, - ♦** . 



: . CREDIT 

Credit is generally considered to be one of the most important topics 
in the area of consumer economics and personal finance. Of the*f6urteen 
books reviewed for this paper, all but one had at least a full chapter 
devoted tq/credit. The* exception 'yas the Wish, Steely, and Tritfen book, 
The , Consumer (1978), which devoted only ten psges of a chapter, en-^ 
titled T^oduct and Service Cpnsequences," to the area of credit- A sec- 
oncfBobk, by Troilstrtip^nd Hall (1978), devotes most of its chapter en- 
titled "Savings, Consumer Credit and Borrowing" to the subject of 
credit. * • 4 

• • At the other extreme, several of thegbdote.had more than one 
chapter^ on credit. Unger and Wolf (1973Thad two chapters, entitled 
"The. Use of Consumer Credit" and "Shopping for Money." Qtiinn's 
TjookJja^ three chapters, ".Where to Borrow Money," ""Buying on 
Creditr and "Credit: Your Rights and What Can Go Wrong!" Cohen 
and Hanson. had two chapters, "Charge Accounts, Credit Cards and the 
Installment Plan" and "Obtaining,a Loan." Bailard, Beihl, and Kaiser 
also hadlwo chapters, "Borrowing ai^d Banking" and "Borrowing: Con- 

'sumer Credit." Gitmkn hachtwo chapters, "Borrowings Qpen Account: 
Credit Cards and Bank Cards," and "Consumer Loans: Single Payment, 

•/installment and Mprtgggg.", 

CoMent °" 

Content that is covered in a chapter or chapters on credit can be 
classified into four major areas: introductory materials, benefits and. 
costs of consumer debt, shopping for credit, and consumer predion. 

Introductory Materials 

Most chapters on consumer debt began by setting the en^jrohment 
of consumer^debt. More than half of the.Books reviewed talked l^boilt.the 
growth and magnitude of consumer d€b\. Abputihalf had material on 
who has debt, pointing out the relationship between deb,fand income as 
welt as between debt and consumer life cycle. Three of the books dis- 
cussed attitudes toward debt and .the changing attitude of consumers 
over IShe years. 

Benefits and Costs of Cpnsumer Debt 

While nearly all of the books discussed elements of benefits arid 
costs of coilsumer debt, only about half presented this within a cost- 
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benefit framework. Under "benefits," some books discuded the use of 
-^debt to acquire capital assets^ that could save money for the family. Such 
kn approach was taken by Mandell (198i), Miller (197$), Mittra (1977), 
and Unger and Wolf. Two of the bobks, Mandell and Miller, discyssed 
the life cycle view of borrowing which recognizes the need for borrowing 
during, certain deficit periods of the life cycle and the ability to repay dur- 
ing surplus periods. 

k Two books, Miller and Quinn, commented on tl\e possible benefits 
from the use of credit during an Inflationary period. At least three of the 
bpoks mentioned the tax savings due to' the deduction* of interest, 
although several pther books mentioned this benefit in other chapters, 
particularly those concerned with incomeT&x. A variety of other benefits 
of ccmsumer credit was mentioned by the books, including the ability to 
get immediateutility from objects which are purchased on credit. 

Material on cost can be categorized as "social costs" or "personal 
Costs." Relatively little space-was spent on*lhe social cost of consumer 
credit. Three books, including Unger and Wolf;' Bailard, Beihi;* and 
Kaiser (1980); and Gitman (1978) discussed the impact-that^nsumer 
credit has on inflation. Material under personal costs included a con- 
sideration of interest, the necessary budget commitment, the risk, and 
costs of insolvency, and the question of whether purchasers otf credit 
, must pay more for the goods purchased. * 

, While virtually all of the books stressed the fact that interest costs 
'may be substantial, some actually gave examples of the total dollar cost^ 
' of purchasing goods for cash and on credit. A few of the books even gave 
tables showing the difference in total aijiount paid with loans of varying 
interest rates and maturity. 

Another cost of consumer debt is the necessary budget commitment 
and concomitant lack of flexibility. This was alluded to in several books 
in a discussion of 'debt difficulties and was discussed explicitly in 
Mandell. ' * 

Sevdral of the books, iacluding Cohen and Hanson (1972); Bailard, 
Beihl, and Kaiser; and Quinn attempted to ascertain how much debt is 
too much. Most books ^recognized that persons who overcoromit 
• themselves risk insolvency, and six. 9f.th<f books talked about the merits 
of credit counselors to aid families m distressed circumstances. 

A la« possible cost of consumer debt is that individuals psing such 
debt may be forced to pay more for the products that they purchase. This 
was cohered in some detail by Troelstrup and Halfcand briefly mentioned 
in several other books. " 

♦ > 

Shopping. for Credit 

In most books, the greatest amount of space related td consumer 
credit was taken up by the topic of shopping for credit. Nine of the four- 
teen books stressed the importance of the annual percentage rate to the 
extent of showing how such a rate is calculated*. Virtually all of the books 
stressed the necessity of using the rate for comparing loaijs. 

In shopping f]or credit, nearly all ofthe books discuss the fact that 




rates vary among lenders, but only a few covered the determination of 
the rates as a function of their components. Such components include the 
qost of money totoe lender, the administrative costs, the risk of losS, a?d 
profit. Two, of the books went into an evaluation of the risk of the bor- 
rower ancj referred to the three "Cs" of credit, while one book discussed 
the value of having co-signers for the loan. Nearly all of the books in- 
cluded the credit investigation, credit bujeauS; and the rights of the con- 
sumer under the Fair Cr6dit Reporting Aqt. J 

As mentioned above, virtually all books covered the types of lenders 
and the magnitude of rates generally associated with each. Among the 
type of lenders generally mentioned for installment debt were banks, sav- 
ings blanks, cF^it unio'ns, &nd finance companies. About half of the 
chapters Mentioned the benefits of borrowing on life insurance, while 
two discussed education loans. 

Virtually all of the books discussed the various types of consumer 
credit, including installment credit and revolving credit, ^itH particular 
emphasis paid to credit cards. Three of the books discussed the topic of 
billing methods on credit cajds, and at least one book mentioned over- 
draft credit/ In addition, three books discussed' the insurance thai is 
available for protection of loss on credit cards, 4nd many rsferredto the 
$50.00 limitation per card. ' 

Features of installment contracts were covered in many of, the 
books. Among ihk features most commonly mentioned were prepayment 
dtf a loan and the Rule of 78. A few of the books referred to credit life in- 
surance, while others had coverage of that topic urtder theii* insurance 
chapters. Quirtn's book, which was more up to date than most, had' a 
discussion of refinancing homes in order to obtain additional funds. At 
least one book, Gitman, covered mortgages in the chapter 1 on credit, but 
most other books discuss mortgages in the chapters on housing. 

* ' * * ! 

Consumer Protection • * 

It is difficuITto discuss^onsum^r credit without referring to the 
plethora of recent laws governing its use. Virtually eyery^ook referred to 
the Truth-in-LendingLaw t as well as to the piodification of Regulation Z 
of the Federal Reserve Board specifying fair credit billing procedures. In 
.a connected ^area, most of the books also discuss usury laws in various 
states, but only a fraction of ^those discuss the pros and cons of such 
laws. Only two .of the books referred fp the Uniform Consumer Credit 
Code that regulates interest rates on selected types of consumer credit in 
most states. - 

Fi\e of the books discussed the holder in due course docjtrine 
although the importance of that concept has been diminished by Federal 
Trade Commission rulings in recent years. As noted earlier, nearly all of 
the chapters covered^the Fair Credit Reporting Act and consumer rights 
under that act. 

At least three of the books'discussed discrimination in credit and 
remedies under the law. Several other books saved this discussion for a 
chapter on discrimination, per se. 

o • \ : • 
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The legal implications of insolvency due to debt were covered by 
about half of the books. A few discussed the FairJDebt collection Prac- 
, ticeAct, some discussed the state laws governing th,e garnishment of 
"wagss, and most covered laws regarding personal bankrupts and* debt 
reorganization. ' 

Important Concepts in Credit 

There are I v Ww concepts in credit which are of critical importance 
for the average consifmer. These irfclude the consumers personal 
benefit^ and costs associated with't-he u$e of credit, the factors to con- 
. sider in shopping for credit, and aiew key elements' of consumer pyotec- 
\ tion. The critical elements of'credit are delineated below: 

1. Benefits and coSta Credit offers the consumer certain benefits 
but has substantial costs associated with it. The benefits include the abili-, 
ty to purchase needed capitaf goods,. rhe ability to smooth income and ex-* 
penditures over the life cycle* and possible tax benefits. On (he cbttside, 
njentioji should be made of the high cost of interest, the budget commit- 
c ment, and the fjjk and attendant cos't of insolvency. 

— ^Shopping for credit Conten^that must be covered would in- 
+ elude, tV necessity of ^ing%p-«ftnual percent rate, although noA 
necessarily the precise means of calculating it, the different rates charged 
. by different types of lenders, c^hdahe abilky ;o r^pay and costs of prepay- 

• ment. Alsa included should bethe difference between installment and . 

# revolving credit, the cost and use of credit cards, credit risk and its'im- * 
pact upon credit costs, the credit investigation, and Consumer rights.if a ^ 
negative credit report is ^jled. 4 I 

^ 3. Consumer protection and the area of credit Only a potion of 
materials related to legal protection is of critical importance to the con- 
sumer in making decisions. If tlT^ consumer understands the importance 
„ of finding out the annual percent rat.eo| interest jn shopping for credit, 
. knowledge of the term's of the Truth^PLendipg Law is not important. 
However, those portions of Regulation Z deferring to the rights of the 
consumer in a dispute with a credtf card company dre important for the 
f consumer to know, since such disputes are commonplace. /A general un ; 
derstanding of rights under the Fair Credit Reporting Act is important, 
a* well, as' some knowledge of practkps prohibited -undeMhe Fair Debt 
Collection Practices Act. Consumersshould also understand some of the 
elementary provisions of the personal bankruptcy laws, as ^ell as^laws 
affecting the garnishment of waggs and the pros and. cons of having their 
debt restructured- ' , 

Applicable Economic Concepts 

A number of economics concepts are important in a full coverage of 
consumer credit*, although a more limited understanding is necessary to 
'function efficiently in the market place. 
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Macro concepts in economics are important if the reader (is viewed 
as a voter and policy -maker as well as a consumer. Among the important 
macro concepts in credit are the impact of credit on consumption and in«~ 
flation, as well as the impact oF,diverting credit from capital formation 
to consumption through allocation to consumer credit. Another macro 
concept concerto resection of credit flows throygh dfcury laws and the 

* costs and benefits of such, laws. to society. 

On the micro side, an important concept is benefit -cost analysis/and 
its application to the use'of credit. A proper understanding^ this would 
involve an understanding ofjhe-fharginal efficiency of capital and the 
capital purchase decision. ^Another important economic concept involves 
an understanding of income and needs over the t>pica> family life £ycle. 
In evaluating the cost of credit, it is critical to-undeptand the annual per- 
cent ra|f 'of interest and its relationship to dollar cost. It is also important 
to understand the concept of discretionary income when discussing the 
lack of budget flexibility and the increased fisk of insolvency due to 

, credit. . \ % \ 

. m 'A consumer can &est\sftop for credit if' he or she conceptualizes the 
structure of the credit market with attendant specialization by various 

I types df lenders*, fit order^to do this, it is necessar£ to understand the 
costs associated with the granting of credit, including the coat of money, 
the COST of administration, the profit structure hi consumer credit 
markets, and most importantly, the cost associated with various types of 

„ risk. An understanding of risk and expefcted loss is needed in onjer to # get 
a grlsp on this subject. Filially, in discussing the higher costs of ^evolving 

7 * credit, it is necessary to yn^erstand the difference in administrative costs 

associated with installment* credit and revolving credit. 
* f 

* 

TRANSPORTATION -X 

'Coritent Analysis * * -l 4 j 

c Of the^fourteen books reviewed, only sjx had full chapters'devoted 
M$ transportation; three others had chapters devotecK-^rintly to 
* transportation and other major durables 1 . 1 \ ~ ^ 4 
% Because of the prevalence of the private autorriobile as ; the primary 
% means x>f transportation for most Americans, chapters relajting'to trans- 
portation tendedjto*d|vbte most or all of their space to a consideration of 
the automobile. Several of the chapters spoke of public transportation in 
relation to the automobile and some also discussed the social costs, of 
^ Automobiles. A few of the chapters covered other tvpes of transportation 

* such as bufces, railroads, and airlines, while a^ew^books, most notably 

* Miller, dealt With non-automobile transportation in 9 section on "travel/ 1 

, The Automobile 

Two of «the books discussed patterns of automobile ownership and. 
use. Three of the books, including Mandell, Wgfd and Niendorf (1978), * 
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and Mfller, had discussions oE the social costs' of the automobile,* 
including marerials on pollution, depletion ofresources, and the effect of 
•* the automobile as a deterrent to mass transportation, Troelstrup and ■ 
Hall discussed the automobile as a status symbol alid use of automobiles, 
the latter a particularly appropriate subject if used with a younger group. 

The books varied in theincoverage of calculating the cost of- owning 
and operating an automobile. Intensive coverage was found in Tr'oel- - 
strup and H^ll, Mandell, and Ward and Niendof f. Generally considered 
were fixed versus variable costs of automobile u&, depreciation,, the tost 
savings of high-mileage automobiles, American versus foreign automo- 
biles, and trading in an automobile. Se\eral of the^ooks included a dis- 
cussion of the credit purchase of autompbiles as part of these cost^of 
ownership. , ¥ " r * *9 

Several of the books gave* detailed consideration to the purchase of 
new and used automobiles, deluding shopping techniques, bargaining, 
warranties, and 'inspection in their chapter* on tTanspertationH^hile 
other books covered this content in other .dialers/Several ©f the book* 
f went into shopping for repairs, choosing a gopd mechanic, and^roner^_ 
maintenance of the autortiobjle, Four book^considered the decision-^) 
rent .or tfease an automobile, apd two discussed safety consideration 
of automobile^ - 6 ' 

• Other types of Transportation . % * ' # % " 

T*o of the books gave fairly pensive coverage to other means ttf * 
^ 1 \ transportation. These included railroads,.buses, and airlines. In the dis- ' 
• • cussion qf airlines, attention was* -given to rate deregulation and its 
impact on prities, as well %s to ctmsVmer rigHt* ancKprotection Under*- 
# various CAB statutes, At least one other .bexfl^ had coverage of- these 
topics in a'chapter on travel, v- 

Concepts that MUst Be Understood by the Average Consumer 

- tjj, * » * , * • . » 

# • There ^e a few important* concepts that must be understood by the"' 

average Rnsiimer in order to structure expenditures on transportation. * 
These concepts arenas follows: ^ / « * 

4 • 1. Expenditures The' average }Vcqerican 'family spends more on 

y • ^asportation than orl anything else.exc^>f6od housing, and most 
--V ^/ yhat is s P e .™ ^transportation is used for rfie private automobile. 

y~ Hi ^ h Costt'i The qost of owning anmjtomoSile may be higher 

than most consumersyealize because. a lo^ ofthe costs are implicit o?> 
hidden. Such implicit* Qost^include«"depfeciation,;opportunity costs on 
the investment, and periodic repairs. ' 

3. Depreciation In considering whether tO'trade in a car or To 
purchase a .new or abused car, 'the 'consume^ must be aware* of the 

* telativeljj^jjapifi. depreciation on most new carS. during their firtt severaf * 
years M ownership. This depreciation increases the total cost of 

jbwnersfiip significantly. \ - 
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4. Shopping \n shopping for a car, the consumer, should be 
aware that bargaining is an accepted means of price determination, and 
that different makes of cars have different warranty arrangements. 

5. Insurance Consumers must be aware of the varioiis types of' 
automobile insurance, the costs and benefits of each, and the options for 
coverage. In most consumer-oriented books, this topic is .covered under 
the heading of -insurance rather than transportation. % 

6. Non-automotive transportation The consumer should be 
aware of the costs and benefits of utilizing means of transportation other 
than the automobile, including local mass transportation and long 
distance transportation by bus, railroad, and airplane. The consumer 
should also be aware of the rate structure of airplanes, the opportunities 
to save a substantial portion of the price by taking advantage of economy 
fares and packages, and the consumer's rights if denied boarding. 

Economic Concepts in Transportation *-\ 

As in the case of credit, the economic concepts associated with 
"transportation can be related to both jnacro or social concepts and micro 
or private considerations. Under the heading of macro concepts, the 
consumer must understand the importance of transportation and the 
automobile in the American economy, energy needs and the outlook for 
energy, the environmental effect of the automobile, and the deterrent to 
mass transportation represented by the automobile. 

Micro -concepts include an understanding of consumer capitafand 
the ability to determine the cost and benefits of investment in consumer 
capital. Implicit in the concept of consumer capital is an understanding 
of the opportunity cost of money, the cost of borrowed funds, and the 
marginal efficiency of capital* „ 

The consujner must know the difference between fixed and variable 
jcosts in order to be a l blg v tO calculate his or her expected annual cost of 
operat\g the automobile. The consumer should also understand the 
Sfmct^rqfand regulation of the pil industry and the likely future behavior 
of gasoline prices. This wiH enable hinlor far^tacalculate the costs and 
benefits associated with fuel effi5ient automobiles.^ ^ . 

In order to understand nonautomotive transportation, the consumer 
should be aw^?e of the structure of American mass transportation, 
including regulation by the federal government. This implies in 
understanding of the concept oP^gulated monopoly, * * ~ : t 
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A Response to "Analysis of 
Content in Two Units: Credit 
and Transpprtation" 



Lillian H. Mohr 



The "buy now, pay later" ipode of functioning in a money world is 
based on credit. In the decades since World War II, credit has become so 
pervasive that any person or family without access to it is considered 
' poor indeed. That the subject of credit should be followed by a se'ction 
on transportation is not simply' fortuitous. Automobiles are the second 
most costly item purchased by most people using credit, an<J the major 
single product category that relies on short-term credit. 

The following will tfeat credit first,* with emphasis on short-term 
debt, and then go .on to transportation as an item becoming increasingly 
significant in individual and family budgets. , « 



CREDIT P 

Content in Current Texts 

o " % <+ f 

The great majority of textbooks on personal finance have a separate 
chapter on the subject o^credit; a couple have two (Wplf, 1978' Jelley 
and Herman, 1973). Notable exceptions .are the Troelstrup anjl Hall 
book', The Consumer in Afnerican Society (1978), which combines credit 
in a chapter that first covers savings and then concludes with a section on 
borrowing money. Here personal saving is viewed as an alternative 
source of credit. On the other hand, Roger Leroy Miller (1978) combines 
savings with investments, focusing on the abstention from consumption 
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* associated with savings; he ties in banking regulations, NOW accounts, 
and EFTS as a*conclusion to the credit chapter. Borrowing and banking 
are combined in ihe Bailard, Beihl, and Kaiser book (1980). \ 

The subject of credit in the did Cohen and Hanson Personal Finance 
textbooks, followed banking services, which invariably fqllowed the 
subject of.bwdgeting (most recent edition, 1975). Many old-timers in the 
field got oztsfc training from these texts. Harold A. Wolfs Personal 
JFAftance, Fipth Edition (1978), continues with the traditional sequence: 
budgeting; banking, and borrowing, with a chapter on consumerism 
\ between S> Ivia Porter's New Money Book for ihe 80*s goes'through 900 
^pages Of b„u>manship and monev management advice before Chapter 16, 
^t3n borrowing cash and using credit (1979). Other texts tend-to include 
credit sections relating to budgeting and banking as opposed to protec- 
tion and security sytems. 1 • 

Objectives and Justification 

Teachers' lesson plans frequently begin with a statement pf 
objectives for the unit, so it might be expected that textbooks woujd fol- 
low t suit. DeSalvo (1977) and Wolf both do this, as well as do* .most 
( outlined curriculum guides. Most textbook authors, however, generally 
1 * 'eschew stating the understandings that students will gain, and plunge 
— -^into the subject matter. This is* achieved in some cases by asking ques- 
tions and then answering them. In others, writers sensitive to 
Shakespeare's admonition, "Neither a borrower nor a lender be," 
introduce the advantages and disadvantages oftredi^ and when the use 
of credit is proper and when dangerous, augmented with reference to its 
extensive use by many Americans. This revi$we&4ntroduces credit by 
. comparing government bprrowing with prjvat£,Do$rowing, noting the 
differences in terms of a "balanced budget." ' ^, 

Daniel A. McGowan's Consumer Economics (1978) is singular in 
that it first discusses money as a medium of exchange, then indicates how 
credit serves as a "double-sfaged exchange," a concept JJftudents 
comprehend with difficulty unless they are familiar with auto&lotoile 
9 dealers .or real estate salespersons, for example, whose livelihood reflects 
the fact that the Credit component of the transaction is crucial to is 
consummation. . ' ^ 

In approximately 20 recent textbooks reviewed, only a few. 
distinguish between long-term apd short-term credit. The majority deal 
with the latter and leave the^home buying unit to cover mortgage^,, the 
major form of long-term credit of concern to consumers. 1 The deficiency' 
is that students may not see that one's ability to get long-term credit is 
closely related to the credit rating established on a short-term basis. 

Most texts provide a profile of credit users or relate credit use to 
stages in the family life cycle, and explain the phenomenal rise in the use 
of credit since World War II in terms of changing lifestyles anci the great 
expectations fostered by a relatively affluent society. Milton Friedman's 
permanent-income hypothesis would complement the more pervasive 
sociological analysis. 
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One salient fact stands out clearly in all of the tpxts; ". . . credit 
cost^mpney." Therefor?, students are admonished to determine not only 
if they fart pay back t,he Amount bonfowed, but also the interest and 
otter charges. Allentuck and Bivens, in Consumer Choice (1977) , intro- 

^ duce the concept of oppc>rtunitv cost as a means of determining whether 
im mediate .possession of a good is worth the extra cost of credit enlailed. 
Opportunity cost, of course, pertains to an> financial decision, including 
that of career choice, so one might hope to find this concept considered 
whenever ,fii)an.cial decisions h^ve to be (nade. However, none of the 
recently written * books expound on Say's "law of markets," which 
analyzes'the impact'of the rate of interest on demand for capital goods 
and fhe supply of^savings, as did Dav'id Hamilton's The Consumer in Our 
Economy (1961) in a section on national income. Knowledge of how the 
Federal Reserve's ever-changing monetary policy affects the money 
supply seems crucial to an understanding of credit availability and 

..interest rates. 

Why Consumers &orro&\^^ ' 

, No one textbook includedAall of the reasons for individual and 

* family borrowing. With referencduo changing lifestyles, a major justifi- 
cation for-using credit is the high cd&t^of durables, most significantly the 
automobile, but also of appliances ancNiome improvement. Financial 
emergencies, another reason, include thosijeSGSed by illness, unemploy- 
ment, and overextension of credit requiring consolidation of loans. On a 
daily basis, credit means that people can avoid carrying cash, and it pro- 
vides a convenient form, of payment and a systematic method of 
record-keeping. 

A few texts note 'that credit could mean paying over time wjth pro- 
gressively cheaper m<)ney,,as inflation ^continues its-, inexorable pace. 
However, those do cautitm that interest rates tend to take inflation into 
consideration. Only a couple mention the use of credit as an investment 
in the future, such as educational loans to advance a person's career. 
* Using credit for purposes of speculation and business investment also 
Spears only in a couple of books. 

Benefits and Dangers to Consumers and Society 

+ Apparently the significance of credit to the general public and {he- 
economy is not deemed crucial to students learning how to use credit, 
judging by the minimal treatment of this subject in the personal finance 
texts. Even ih Wolf, the explanation of the Federal Reserve's concern 
over economic instability caused by consumers' use of credit barely 
touches on the problem. Today, with tremendous concern over double- 
digit inflation and the c6nsumerV contribution to the problem, it would 
seem justifiable to make large numbers of consumers aware of their con- ' 
tribution to the problem through profligate* spending. In terms of 
aggregate behavior, most books do point out that the, costs of credit are 
passed on to consumers both directly as finance charges, and indirectly 
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in the price of goods and services. In effect, they are presenting the 
TINSTAAFL concept — "There is no such thing as a free lufich." 



The Classification of Consumer Credit 

It is always sound to define terms somewhere along the fine, and 
usually a general discussion of credit is followed by delineation of the 
t>pes of credit. The major distinctions are between sales credit and loan 
credit (borrowing mone>), and between installment and non-installment 
credit. Onl> one text brings up amortization, a topic generally associated 
with home mortgages. 

The installment credit section covers loans for autbmobiles, other 
durable consumer goods, home improvement, and mobiJe homes. 
Personal loans for cash and revolving credit accounts are also classified 
as installment credit. Layaway appears infrequently. 

Noninstallment or single-payment credit covers service, credit 
(billing by professionals such as doctors, lawyers) and charge accounts. 

Both Troelstrup and Porter explain tfre^ppen-line of credit, which 
may be either installment or noninstalhtient, though the former is more 
frequent. Porter covers the., tuition loan specialists, which provide an 
extended postponement period before installment payments commence. 

How to Get Credit 

o » 

From the students' viewpoint, the substance begins here. About half 
of the texts explain the three Cs of Credit: character, capability, and 
capacity. All discuss the importance of getting and keeping a goocfcredit 
rating to get continued credit. To young people, the. major question so 
often is how to start getting credit. Filling out the credit application 
appears to be the answer in a couple of texts, but students find they are 
.rejected because they have no credit history, and are denied the 
'opportunity to establish themselves as trustworthy credit-users. 

The importance of the credit bureau's report deceives coverage in 
virtually atf the books. One seVious omission is failing to note,that a 
^bank's checkirfg services becomes part of the credit bureau's 1 report if 
checks have been written against insufficent funds. Ia addition r some 
employers, 'including the federal government, may check credit bureau 
reports before considering an applicant for employment. This makes the 
report more important than if it only pertained to one's ability to get, 
future credit. \ yfT 

To.m&ny authors this section is the logical location for the relatively 
recent legislation protecting the consumer, nanxejy, Truth-fti-Lending, 
Equal Credit Opportunity,' Fair Credit Reporting, and the Fair Credit 
Billing Act. Only textbooks published within the last two years or so 
cover all four laws. * j 

One would guess that the discount for cash is a regional matter; 
authors living where cash discounts are not proferred ofnit it. Generally 
in connection with the Jaws mentioned above, the plastic charge card is 
discussed with emphasis on handling loss or theft, and computer errors. 



Sources of Credit 
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Reflecting on the encyclopedic nature of Sylvia Porter's most recent 
Money Book <1979>is the fact that it alone systematically treats' family, 
friends, and employers as sources of funds. (She also takes in stock- 
brokers, which textbooks cover under buying stocks on margin.) For 
many people, these are a primary source of funds. As lending resources, 
they stand alone in not impacting one's credit history and, as Porter 
notes> usually collect no interest charges. Most people need little instruc- 
tion on using family and friends as a source of Kinds. Some cautions, 
however, are appropriate in connection with borrowing or co-signing for 
or lending to friends and employers. 

The soifrces of credit universally considered are commercial banks, 
sales finance companies, consumer finance companies, credit unions, 
credit card companies, and retail stores. Some texts exclude savings 
banks and savings and loan associations. Most make.no reference to in- 
surance companies, and it can be assumed that these, lo^ns, either for 
home mortgages or cash borrowing against the person's whole life 
policies are covered in other appropriate sections. That also applies to 
second mortgages, covered only in Porte&and in Bailard, Beihl, and 
Kaiser. Both of these volumes also include educational loans; Porter has- 
a separate chapter on ih€ subject. 



The Cost of Credit 

For a number of reasdns, the cost of borrowing, whether for pur- 
chases or for cash, varies greatly, depending on a variety of factors. 
Those mentioned most frequemly are the cash price, -the amount of down 
payment, the amount financed, the time allowed for repayment, col- 
lateral requirements, going interest rates, and usury laws. McGowan aHo 
includes the purpose of the loan as well as type of loan. Only a few texts 
cover trade-ins, price packing, and dealer participation, and the 
additional costs of credit life insurance and other ^charges, k such as 
investigation fees. * * 

Although under the Truth-in- Lending Law it should be superfluous, 
the majority of texts contintie >o give examples of the constant ratio 
method of interest computation, without necessarily identifying the 
mathematical formulations by that name. The Annual Percentage Rate 
j[APR) is the key concept, and the only problem is that th&actual dollar 
'cost receives little attention. Because automobile purchasers' stress the 
size of monthly .payments and little else, the emphasis on APR in the 
texts may well be warranted. A number do note that buyers should 
consider total costs in their decision making. 

Somewhat less than half the chapters go over the various methods of 
'computing interest on devolving credit. Previous balance, average daily 
balance and adjusted balance methods are identified, but. the past <Jue 
balance appears less frequently. . 




' The Credit Contract 

% • • 

i Not all books make the distinction between charge account 
purchases and the conditional sales contract in which title remains with 
the seller until the last payment is made. Few consumers realize that they 
legally cannot remove an automobile or other goods purchased on in- 
stallment contracts from the state without notifying the seller. Jelley and 
Herrmann cover the conditional sales contract in sdme^Jetail, as do 
Phillips and Lane (1980). The latter also mention chattel mortgages, a 
term found ih many old editions of Cohen and Hanson but as rare as 
bailment lease's elsewhere. 

The sales contract contains other components besides the legally 
required Annual Percentage Rate and dollar cost. «5ome authors arert 
students to the prepayment prdvisions and the Rule of 78, the accelera- 
tion clause, the alid-on contract, the wage assignment clause, and the 
balloon pontract. Rare is the mention of "waiver of 'defense" or 
"confession of judgment" statements that can be the downfall of those 
who decide to hold back on payments because of faulty merchandise or 
service. Phillips and Lane note the danger of co-signer agreements, and 
Allentuck and Bivens give consideration to repossession of goods, buf 
deficiency judgments get short shrift in alLof the literature. The recent 
legislation on the "holder-in-due-course" doctrine, so long a major con- 
sumer issue** gets wide coverage. 

And What About the Over Extended? 

» ! 

Less than half the texts offer suggestions for those people who 
cannot pay their bills when due. Those that do emphasize the importance 
of Contacting the creditor and making appropriate arrangements. Per- * 
sonal bankruptcy is treated as a stati^ic from which the consumer read- 
ing the text is immune. Except in DeSalvo's text, wage-earner plans get 
minimal mention. Both of these require the aid of an attorney, or 
financial counselor. 

General Topics 

• 

Certain topics pertain to -^every ^aspect of financial management. 
* Opportunity cost appears in one textbook in the credit section. Instruc- * - 
tors need to reinforce this concept -in connection with mp'st money 
management topics covered. Other pervasive considerations are infla- 
tion, stagflation, and business cycles; the necessity of record- keeping for 
ta>^ insurance, and complaint-handling purposes; the business cost of 
bookkeeping making small transactions virtually unprofitable, one of 
the reasons why it is sp expensive to be poor; the special problems 
of women and minorities. Most ^uthors take an umbrella approach to 
consumer economics, protection, economic principles, and the consumer 
movement, in an introductory or concluding chapter. This approach is 
sound if the instructor reinforces the concepts that are applicable to 
\ specific subjects'/ > 4 1 . 
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TRANSPORTATION , 

Hardly a decade ago,^ transportation appeared in personal finance t 
textbook's about as frequently as chapters on real estate as an investment. . 
Back then transportation did not constitute the proportion of the mdi- . 
vidualjor family budget that [it does today. 

* The private automobiles' as a principal means of transportation got 
its impetus withnhe exodus to the suburbs that took place some years 
after World War II, and as families grew and 'family members had a ne£d 
, for mobility, the number of two- and three-car families increased beyond 
expectations. More recently, the high cost of automobiles and gasoline is*( 
bringing public transportation into the fore again. However, the only • 
book that treats both topics' generously is the Sylvia Porter volume; 
chapter seven is 140 pages long, even omitting parachutes, pogo sticks, 
roller and ice skates, showshoes, and cross-country snow skis. ' 

Content and Sequence in Current Texts 0 

Approximately three-quarters of the textbooks on personal finance ' 
include a section or chapter on automobile guying. About oaje-quarter of ' 
these cover other forms bT transportation such as air travel.-Only Fetter- 
man (1976) includes legs for walking and, like Porter, motorcycles. 
Maedke et al. (1979) includes recrfeatiqnaj vehicles, and rtiopeds get a 
mention in some texts. 

By coincidence, transportation most frequently appears as the. 
seventh chapter in textbooks'reviewed. The subject precedes or'follows 
chapters on appliances, nbndurables, or home buying, thereby constitu* 
ting a "buymanship component" in personaf finance textbooks. " 

Objectives of Vie unit of study are not explicitly stated.The majority 
focus on considerations rqlating to the acquisition zfffd maintenance of an. 
automobile. Notable among the etffceptions, Allentuck and Bivens look 
at the potential for misuse of resources and the political reasons for the * 
lack of a national transportation policy. Also singular jn their text, 
"private ctf^'of ownership gets less treatment than do opportunity, en*. 
vjronmentaH and social and economic costs. Tbe Bailard^ Beihl, and 
Kaiser book includes the effect of the automobile in a chapter on "Mg 
ticket iteqis" in a text that otherwise excludes consumerisnrand buyman- 
ship. Food, the second largest budget item, is nbt inducted, although the 
same rationale pertains. . + ' 

Why Automobiles? 

Transportation is a matter of getting from hereto there in the fastest * 
and most cdayenient,. comfortable, or enjoyable vV^y.a^reasonablecQst, 
Automobiles have long satisfied those requirements in additional tafill- - 
ing certaiji sfrcial ^nd^psycholbgical needs. * 1 

None of the textbooks disquss the "legal right" to drive or the impor- 
tance of a driver's license as a ijieans of identifi'cattcta for credit purposes. 4 



Those unable to pass a driver's test foVp&jfsical reasons (particularly the 
iaged), or whose licenses have be^revoked jpecaiise-of, excessive traffic 
violations^find themselves as h^itf^jjpqd I as are'thejdisabled. f 1 

.The popularity of auto tra\g|^ on fhe 

demise of public transportation JUnany ajW»*i^Q# point that alter- 



native transportation is virtually # ugg^^^.^th^ areas mobility is 
completely dependent on aqpes^ ^ tcTfi^Kiv^^vy^^v^hicle. 

Automobiles are not without therr p^ble'msj fyvXevlr. Garniair and 
Eckert (1979) note thauhev are the subje^^i^^pn 
than any other consumer service or prcfdu^^e-miti^QiJice, financing, 
insuring*, parking^ maintenance, licensing, ^n^. 1 ^^^^ practices in t 
sales anckrepair constitute major # problems. / Theaex^.^4f!e^(lvat some 
knowledge can help consumers alleviate the cfiJfiailJ^^/C^h^llVly cd$-'< 
sumers need to be aware of possibilities for reCouis&V^^ * 

The Cost of Owning and Operating an Autqtjippfle; ! J ' . 

Actual figures on^ mileage costs vjyy dramafi^ji^in the textbpoks 
from 16 cents a mile to 75 cents a mile. Budgfl^ercentages run from 
10% to 21 "depending on which costs are included. Ce^ainly tne auto- 
mobile is a means of transportation more exg&nsive than most car^ 
owners realize and for which few employerrfre willing to provide 
realistic reimbursement. * 

Because depreciation is a significant variable, a number of authors 
compare costs of new versus used cars, noting tttat much depends on 
size, make, model, repair records, and timing of purchase'. Comparison/ 
shopping for car types and for dealers receives appropriate treatment, 
plus armchair analysis of consumer testing* reports. 3 Tjje advantages and 
disadvantages of theoretical, competition, competit^e rivalry, pro&uc*' 
'differentiation by oligopolists, Jead time, industry concentration, follow- 
the-legcjer pricing practices enhance consum^p.understandjng of the h 
marketplace. ■ . 

Automobiles differ from most consumer purchases in that costs of 
ownership cdntfnue throughout the life of the vehigle : Troelstrup and 
Hall number among "the authors distinguishing between -fixed and 
variable costs. Ward arnd Neindorf (1978), and Lang and Qillespie 
(1977), include in the latter parking and .garaging, major costs in some 
metropolitan areas. ^ °, * " • f 

Gasoline nyjeage figtfres in all of the textbooks $re obsolete, though 
a number, predfct today's realities. To read prices in a textbook copy- 
righted in 1978 that areMess than half paid by motorists todtfy makes a 
reader acutely aware that changes can be. sudden and drastic* Few text- 
books treat the subject of world markets and the American consumers' 
dependence, on them or decisions affecting international. tfade made^by 
our federal agencies. Whether the subject should be treated here^depends . 
on the curriculum. Gasoline prices can be used toillustfate, the "rationing 
function" of prices. P 
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Prices, Financing K and Insuring % . ^ 

The automobile purchaser is frequently simultaneously a seller, us- 
' ing his existing car as a trade-in. Used nverchancftse is not standardized; 
the "cream puff" commands a higher trade-in price than an abused 
"dog." Determination of value becomes a subject of negotiation. As 
tradespeople in foreign countries know, Americans accustomed to a one- 
price system are ill-equipped by experience to handle "horse-trading." 

A number of texts cite the devices used by professionals in the auto- 
motive fiekTto bring in additibnal revenue. Many suggest appoaches en- 
abling consumers..to compete with the professioa^fs.\They also recom- 
mend that establishing the trade-irf and purchase price, the financing, 
aqd. insuring the vehicle be treated as separate transactions. Comparison 
shopping is stressed, as well as systematic information seeking. • 

Whereas textbooks do not report on rrtark-ups or profit margins 
taken by banking and lending institutions, insurance companies or, 
brokerage firms, the automobile dealer's potential gain on a transaction 
is treated as suspect. Possjbly the sales tactics employed by.automobtle 
commissfotf salespeople Hfve received more publicity than have the stra-- 
te^s of insurance, real estate, or investment firm agents. If this evident 
bias, has any shortcomings, it may be unwarranted complacency.in con- 
nection with the others. 

Lang and Gillespie and Porter, among others, attempt to answer 
consumers' questions as* to car longevity, and when the cost of repair 
makes it uneconomic, to retain a vehicle. Almost half of the texts com- 
, pare the costs of leasing or renting with <?>vnership costs. 

/* Wfiat to Look For \ 

# A number of texts provide check lists useful in shopping for new and 
^used cars, opticas, repair services, and, less frequently, automobile tires. 
Most consumers would find it difficult to remember all of the pointers 
without aMist in hand. 

Consumers need a rational economic decision-making approach^ 
when purchasing an automobile. Becauseqf the social and psychological 
factors associated with car ownership, consumers are readily carried 
away by considerations far removed from their transportation needs and 
financial limitations. They are therefore as vulnerable to exploitation as 
purchaser^ of funeral s$# vices. 

. Safety 

- - € n , 

Miller writes of the "four-wheeled coffin" and is not alone in treat- 
ing the death and injuries caused in vehicle accidents annually. In a num- - 
ber of texts, safety serves as a springboard for discussion of consumer- 
fsts' activities such ,as those of Ralph Nader's, the foot-dragging of 
federal regulatory agencies, and tfie social responsibilities of car manu* 
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iacturers and consumers. "Lemons* 1 and recall? are also mentioned most Y 
frequently in this context. 

Producers have charged that "safety doesn't sell" This suggests that . 
consumer spv^reignty may have jts deficiencies in the shortsightedness of 
consumers unwilling to pay higher costs for quality~control and safe 
products. The cost-benefit analysis employed by the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission could be introduced 'at this juncture. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



What "economic concepts must the average consumer understand in 
the marketplace?* A check against the Joint Council on Economi&Educa- 
tion publication, A Framework for Teaching Economics: Basic Concepts 
(1977), suggests that credit 2nd transportation directly or indirectly in- 
volve virtually all of the concepts in one way or another. 2 Both topics 
relate specifically to economic wants, scarcity and choices, opportunity 
costs, >and tralde-offs. {They involve economic systems, voluntary ex- 
change, government intervention and regulation, markets, supply and 
demand, the price mechanism, profits, information costs, and externali- 
ties such as those impacting on Society as a whole. Taxes apply more 
directly to automobile use and moneh^ policy to credit, but both reflect 
.the probjems of inflation. . 1 ' 

Most textbooks and instructors cover some of the economic factors 
that relate to credit and transportation without necessarily labeling them 
economic concepts. McGowan's book (1978) is the exception, clearly re- 
sembling Paul Samuelson's economics texts, but I fear the average con- 
sumer would be repelled by the cljprts and mathematical formulas. 

With so much substantive content alread^ necessary to clarify credit 
and transportation for the- average consumer, I fear the biggest problem 
is determining what can safely be omitted. * 



FOOTNOTES 

1. Alley and Herrmann note real estate mortgages as an exception to Truth-in- Lending. 

2. Other specific economic terms and concepts noted in the foregoing are: government bor- 
rowing and "balanced bu&get." affluent society^permanerit-income hypothesis, Say's 
"law of markets, n demaiukfor capital goods, money supply, monetary policy, 

- economic instability, "no freejunch," stagflation, business cycles,, resources, national 
transportation* policy, fixecKersus variable costs, theoretical competition, competitive 
ri valry ^roduct^ fe^enliation » oligopolists/ lead time, industry concentration, inter- 
national trade, consumer sovereignty, cosubenefit analysis. 
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A Response to "Analysis of 
Content In Two Units: Credil 
and Transportation" 

# • 

Herbert M. J*H*y 



1 TeKtbooks are an important factor in determining course content lii 
public schodls. Loc^and state curriculum guides, when available, have" 
various degrees df impact; and some teacherj, because of experience and 

- exjpertise, chopse caffttftt appropriate forffieir students. But a case can 
\ be made that textbo^c^l othef teaching materials determine to a large 

} exteqf what ha^n^;h< m3^ ctesssooms. Some studies have indicated, 
; for ex&rtple, ; jthaf as nauct* 90 percent of classroom time is devoted'to 

, the u$e ol, teaching juat&i^ ^tttdehfe and teache^. " 1 . 

'.C^^P^n^e'lierelisnot topass judgment on wKOTier or not the cdn4 
; J»Hf provided 5h textbooks i$ appropriate or adequate. (Organizations 

' £rqdu£ts I^formation^xchange Institute, a 

- r BonptofitorganizatiOirAatlookk afterthe inter^ts of consumers of edu- 

cational ^ §*iggeg4d that m some 'cases textbooks do fall 

quite short .) But if textbooks are key determiners of course content, they 
'can he used £s_a dtie tot what is being taught.^Accordingly, textbooks 
j w^re, used to determine generally the 4 content suggested in the two quite 
j disparate units; credit ahd transportation, that constitute the subject of 
S-this paper. : J; . : , > 

V ;! - Because of the professional interests of. the w/iter, the focds liereis 
on; consumer textbooks\Is the Content apprdpriate? Is it adequate? 
^^ ese Iwestfons will be considered. Finally; the paper will look at what 
~ tepnomiQ understandings or concepts are applicable in these two units. 

Herbert M Alley is a Professor in the College o_f Business at Oklahoma State University 
_ Stillwater* ^Oklahoma, - Jt 



CREDIT 

» t 

In a study reported in 1979 dealing with the historical development 
of the content of consumer education on the secondary school level. 
Herrmann analyzed the space given to the coverage of various topics, k^a 
number of textbooks. Abo'ut credit, Herrmann concluded that 'Tor ft£@$t 
of the texts examined, the space devoted to credit was one of the largest 
blocks of coverage given to any topic" (1979, p. 19). This conclusioacor- 
roborates the Findings of Uhl in 1970. Uhl found that credit was included 
in 54 percent of the grade 10-12 courses (1970, p. 81). 

Content Suggested In Textbooks t 

Five consumer education textbooks were examined for this paper 
p (Schoenfeld and Natella 1975; Trooboff and Boyd 1975; Warmke and 
Wylie 1977; Warmke, Wylie, and Sellers 19-77; Jelley and Herrmann 
1978).lnterestingly, the space devoted to credit in the books ranges from 
7 to 9 per cent. The subtopics covered are quite similar, although they are 
' covered in quite different. order and the amount of coverage for the 
topics varies considerably. The eight subtopics described briefly below 
are covered in the textbooks, and presumably they are given some 
coverage in classrooms. ' ' 

J. Advantages and disadvantages of using Credit. Included aredis- 
* cussions of the importance of credit for consumers as well as an indica- 
tion of the pitfalls awaiting those who do not use credit_wisely. 

2. Forms of credit.. Installment and noninstallment debts are ex- 
plained. In addition, the coverage presents the wide variety of credit 
plans, such as cash-loan credit, charge accounts, and revolving cfedit. 

3/ , Establishing a credit rating. Answers to these questions"" are 
given: How does one go about gettingferedit? How are credit reputations 

w. " — •— 

-* 4. Calculating the cost of credit. Figuring the true annual interest 
rate on installment credit is explained. 

*5. Sources of credit., The variety of sources of credit, including 
. credit unions* banks, insurance companies, and retail stores are con- 
sidered. 

6. ^Credit cards. Covered are single-purpose cards, bank cards, and 
travel and entertainement cards. 

7. Government aid. In 1975 Congress passed the Equal Credit Op- 
portunity Act, a big help in* ending discrimination against women Jn 
,credit matters.. Other legislation, such as Truth in Lending, is covered. 

£ Overextension of credit. What should the consumer do if trou- 
ble should strike? ft* debt consolidation wise? What is meant by 
bankruptcy? Answer^ to "these questions are given various amounts of 
space in ^e textbooks. ' * 

Perhaps it should be no surprise that Current consumer textbooks 
devote so much space to credit'. Consumer credit is fraught with dangers 
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to those wfep do not use it wisely. Then, too, unwise use of credit is not 
limited to low- or middle-class consumers, as credit counselors will at- 
test. Even persons with relatively high incomes have been known to buy 
so fnuch on credit-that eventually payments far exceed what they can pay 
from their incomes. The cornerstone of consumer education is wise 
money management and good buymanship: An important part of wise 
money management must now certainly include a healthy dose of in- 
struction on the wise use of credit. 

Concepts Important for Consumers 

A careful perusal of credit coverage in secondary school textbooks 
reveals a fairly complete treatment of material of the "nuts and bolts" va- 
riety, as we have seen frorfPthe examination of the eight subtopics men- 
tioned earlier. What seems to be lacking is a substantial examination of 
thesocial consequences of the misuse of credit. How is society affected 
when individuals or families become bankrupt because of the over- 
extension of credit? What has happened in the past to individuals and 
families who, have borrowed too much? What sort of unhappiness 
Vesulted from their indiscretion? What advice do these persons have for 
others, and especially for young persons just starting *to live away from 
their- families? r 4 

Take, for example/ the coverage of credit cards. Adequate descrip- 
• tions of how bank credit cards work is included in discussions ranging 
from a paragraph to a page^r two. Students learn that banks extend the 
^ , ^credit so Uje merchant doesft^l Have to take the risk of losses due to bad 
.debts. Furthermore, the banks go through the mechanics of sending out 
„ and collecting bills* Iir "eturn for this, merchants pay a discount fee to 
the issuing banks. Stiraents also learn that they can avoid interest charges, 
by paying their bank card accounts on time. , 

Lacking in the discussions of bankxredit canfs ^nd other c^ds are 
-thc comequenctfe-of-ex c^ssive borrowing. - A^good many-persons do not 
pay their accounts on time; they choose to pay only the minimum pay- . 
^ment. They carry the remainder forward as debt— which is \ what 
bankersjeally want them to do. Many people who shouldn't are piling up * 
long-term debts by using credit cards. Those small amounts, which ought 
to be paid by cash, add up to crippling debts, burdening imprudent peo- 
ple for years. To a large extent, credit cardsifave replaced small loans. 
Where individuals were in .former times dissuaded from excessive 
borrowing, now they make their own decisions. And these decisions are 
often made unwisely. 1 t 

Two thoughts are important at this point. First, the possibility exists 
J that more classroom time is devoted to the consequences of the misuse of 
credit than is indicated by the arpount of coverage intextbooks. Second, 
perhaps warning young people of the pitfalls of credit can b£st be done 
hjr means other than textbook reading. Case studies provided by credit 
counseling centers can be used. Movies are available that accomplish thft 
purpose. For example, "The Money Tree," a movie made seyeral years 
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ago, dramatized a fictional story of two teenagers, recently married, who 
engage in so much impulse buying that within a short time their income is 
not adequate to meet all payments. The movie has an unhappy ending, 
and it forcibly makes the point that credit can be dangerous. 

Missing from the textbooks are some new developments in credit, of 
course, but this is no doubt due to the fact that the books were written 
before the developments occurred. If the life of a textbook is four years 
(and many are no doubt used longer than that), then in its fourth year, 
thstoiaterial in the textbook may be five years old, due to theftme lag be- 
tween completion of the manuscript and the publication date. The solu- 
tion to this problem, of course, is for classroom teachers to gain access to 
up-to-date information from other sources. 

Finally, it would be easy to make a list of credit topics not covered in 
Jhe textbooks. The two volume set Consumer Protection Reporting Ser- 
vice, by'Rothschild and Carrroll (1979), devotes at least 200 relatively 
small-print pages to the subject of consumer credit, as many words prob- 
ably as the total words in a consumer education textbook. More coverage 
of such things as credit advertising and FTC regulation of that advertis- 
ing, class actions in credit matters, the desirability of rate regulation, 
holder in due course data, prepayment considerations (including flipping 
and rebate of prepaid interest), and other such items might be desirable, 
but it would har<jjy be practical. If the time spent on credit in classrooms 
is proportional tonie space devoted to the topic in textbooks, then credit 
is not really a neglected topic. However, as mentioned earlier, a case can 
be ipade for putting more emphasis on the social consequences of credit 
Abuse. ♦ 

o 

Economic Understandings 

Although some economists may nqj agree, a good argument can be 
made for the idea that studying consumer problems is o an excellent ap- 
proach, both intellectually and motivationally, to the study of more ab- 
stract economic principles. At least some curriculum workers interested 
in economic education and consumer education believe that consumer 
problems, or consumer economics, is really a parf of economics, just as 
international economics or labor economics, is a part of economics. This 
may be true, but persons committed to consumer education issue a warn- 
ing about comhining basic economics and consumer education (or con- 
sumer economics). 

The argument of consumer education, advocates goes like this: 
* Economic understanding is extremely important if students are to meet 
their responsibilities as citizens and as members of a "free .enterprise 
eCbnomy. Because of a general recognition of this fact, schools are wisely 
making economic education a vital part of their curricula. But combining 
consumer education and economic education may not be wise. If educat- 
ing consumers is To be accomplished by making room for some consumer 
topics in basic economics courses, students may be given little consumer 
education. The need to offer educational experiences designed to help 
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young people and adults be wiser consumers is too important to be sub- 
sumed in another course such as economics. 

Many, if not all, consumer topics can be used, on the other hand, to 
promote economic understanding: The recognition of two striking facts 
about human society- unlimited wants and limited resources -is often 
cited as the starting point of economic inquiry. We study economics 
because we want to organize our efforts better in order to satisfy more of 
our unlimited wants. Consumers, too, face the prpblem of resource 
allocation because we have. limited incomes but unlimited wants. Thus, 
one of the major objectives of consumer education has been to assist 
consumers in making intelligent choices among^goods and services and in 
securing the fullest utility from them. • * 

U is thus in the economic need for resource allocation that the study 
of consumer credit can perhaps best make a contribution to economic 
understanding. When credit is so easily available, consumers must be 
especially careful in planning tfie use of their incomes. Ideally, the §tudy 
of credit should follow closely- upon" a study of goab clarification and 
budgeting. With our limited incomes we must choose carefully which of 
pur many wafitsto satisfy.. Society, too," must similarly make choices. 
Good highways cost a great deal of moffey. So, too, do good prisons, - 
parks, libraries, and school. The alternative cost of public schools or 
better roads is some other desired use of resources that must be given up 
(and this may well be the goods we might buy individually if taxes were 
lower). By starting with the? fact that consumers must allocate their re- 
sources wisely to bring the greatest satisfaction with "their limited ,in- 
comes, students should be able to understand moFe readily that our na- 
tion, too, must face up to allocating its resources wisely. 

A study of consumer credit could also be a starting point for learn- 
ing about public borrowingfand the public debt. Although public bor- 
rowing and public debt are sometimes compared to the borrowing and 
debt oT businesses and families (this comparison has been done more fre- 
quently in recent years), there are very significant differences. Failure to 
recognize these differences has Iecfeto much misunderstanding of the 
nature and significance of our public debt. Students can learn why in- 
dividuals and families should borrow money, and they can contrast this 
with the main reasons government borrows money. Ths size of our 
public debt, its ownership, and its consequences (is the interest of it a 
. burden?) could be contrasted with the safe size of a family's debt, its '* 
ownership, and its consequences. • 



TRANSPORTATION 

While credit is covered '-extensively in consumer textbooks, trans- 
portatipn is covered meagerly. One book has no mention at air of any 
kind of trattsporation. Another book, however, contains a chapter on 
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buying cars and part of another chapter ou buying other kinds of vehicles 
(such as mopeds, motorcycles, and vans). 

The textbooks include advice on buying used cars, and they direct 
the reader to such sources ^s ISqnsumer Reports and Motor Trend for ih- 
t formation about such things as frequency-of-repair records, for various 
models. Students are told that price guides exist for dealers and banks, 
and that these guides are usually available from loan officers. 

Advice is also given on buying new cars, but because Pjjces and cars 
have changed so markedly in recent years, some oithe data in the text- 
books are not really very helpful. One textbook dpis include helpful in- 
formation on how to submit a bid to dealers and now to make a dealer a 
firm offer in writing for a specific car. The' problem of car repairs is 
given some space, and advice on how to locate a mechanic is included. 

Concepts for Consumers 

Although the textbooks, with one exception, include information on 
buying cars, not much elseabout transportation is included. One glaring 
omission in all but one textbook is an emphasis on the importance of 
safety About 50*000 Americans are killed every year in vehicle ac- 
cidents, and two million others are injured. The economic costs of the in- 
juries, deaths, and property damage exceeds $38 billion annually. Surely, 
in view of that, automobile safety deserves more attention in consutper 
classes. 

The work of the National Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
(NHTSA) is important. I^IHTSA is given power to (1) establish motor 
vphiclq safety standards; (2) establish a National Motor Vehicle Safety 
Advisory Council; (3) engage in research, testing, and development 
motor vehicle safety; (4) prohibit the manufacture, sale, delivery, or im- 
portation of substandard vehicles; (5) investigate and discover defects in 
the manufacture of vehicles; and (6) develop standards for tire safety 
(Rothschild and Carroll, 1979). 

--There-ar c s e veral ways for con s um e r s t o i n te rv e n e in £1H T SA p r o 



,ceedings. Perhaps the most important is to write complaint letters or 
telephone the hotline to notify the Agency of safety.defects. Consumers 
and consumer groups can also participate by submitting written com- 
ments at any stage where comments are requested during the rulemaking 
process; ■ " 

Automobile safety is a major consumer problem. NHTSA started 
slowly, but its efforts are increasing. Students should know about 
NHTSA and be encouraged to participate as consumers to help ensure 
the success of the Agency. 

Stude nts should also be given an opportunity to explore ways for 
socie$3J^reduce traffic fatalities and injuries. If many highway deaths 
are in one way or another related to drinking, then how can drinking 
drivers be kept from behind the wheels of automobiles? -Apparently 
Sweden has gone a long way toward solving this problem by imposing 
jail sentences and huge fines. As a result, wl^en people get drlink in that 
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♦country, they stay where they are, take a t^xi, or let another person drive 
their cars. Would this not work in the United States? 

Within just the past five years, some substantial changes have been 
taking place in the kinds of cars wanted by consumers. As all of us are 
aware, the American automobile industry apparently did a poor job of 
predicting our wants. Because of fuel shortages and the high cost-of fuel, 
Americans have demanded more energy-efficient vehicles. We no longer 
zipdown highways at 70 miles per hour. Instead we devote our attention 
to fuel economy, convenience, and, hopefully, safety. As a result of this, 
imported, cars have become more popular every year. 

, Economic Understandings 

Units on transportation in public schools could help to makfe 
students aware of the social costs of driving cars. Adding up the private : 
costs of car driving is a typical exercise in consumer classes, but some 
valuable economic understandings could be prodded by considering . 
such social costs as air pollution - probably the biggest social cost. Pollu- 
tion from automobile exhaust contributes 60 percent of total pollution in 
the major cities today. * t J 

Congestion is another social cost of automobiles. Congestion on 
bridges, freeways, and other roa&sts a problem because by the mere fact 
that a driver is on the bridge he is Slowing down everyone else on the 
bridge. When the total time wasted is added up, the cost isi high. One 
solution, of course, is mass transjt. But that solution apparently is npt 
very close for most of us. 

A key concept that students could learn is that the automobile is 
subsidized to such an extent that mass transit has difficulty competing. 
Urban motorists, for example, pay just a fraction of the true costs of 
driving their cars in the city. The costs of traffic police, maintenance and, . 
repairs of roads, and traffic signals are incurred by all taxpayers because 
. y a re^ is u a l l y p a id -for out of g e n erah&rrevenues. Motorists park free 
in streets, or pay just a small parking meter fee. When streets and 
highways are built, or when improvements are made on existing streets . 
and highways, the money is borrowed and the interest costs are subsi- 
dized by the federal government. 

With our scarce energy resources, what is the answer to our trans- 
portation problems? Cars are finally being bought that travel many more 
miles per gallon of gasoline. Because these cars are smaller and lighter, 
d9es a safety problem exist? Or can small cars be built that are relatively 
safe? 

To what extem'should 'persons who commute to work be encourag- 
ed (of. forced) to car pool? Some cities encourage car pool* by giving 
priority oh special lanes jn the freeways for those cars that hav$ three or 
more passengers. Some have suggested that employers provide for 
employees vans that can carry eight or more pasengers. 
< Can mass transit systems be built that will be successful in com- 
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pettag with private cais? What are the social benefits of su<Jh systems?^ 
What are the alternative costs of developing such systems? 

In summary, consumer classes can contribute to economic under- 
standing when transportation is included as a topic. The textbopks 
available now lag behind a bit in their coverage of -transportation issues, 
but this may be attributable in part to the fact that transportation prob- 
lems have become more noticeable in the past few years. Classes now ' 
need to face the fact' that some important choices need to be made by 
society. - * 
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Chapter 6 Analysis of Content in Two Units: 
Housing and Public Goods and 
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. Apt. for Rent; Two-ir.," garden- unit; only 7Q minutes from downtownl 
$1,200 per month, pliifrutilitiesand taxes. Includes use of communal kitchen. 
Maintenance contract available. ("Southgarts, 1979). 

A^nispHnt? No. Strange and expensive as this classified advertise- 
ment sounds, it could be typical. pf those appearing in local real estate 
classified before the end of\the century. In fact,* the advertisement 
assumes only a yearly'inflationTatepf about 7_rWn»nt 




Contrary to the drab and, yes*, dismaltreatment of economic^of 
Housing in the standard consumer education textbooks, shpekers like ttife 
lead-in above are needed to draw attention to (1) the economics of ihe . 
housing industry, and (2) dramatic aggregate economic changes in the 
American economy that influence the changing character of the con- 
sumer, whether an apartment renter or home-buyer. 

Between January 1978 and O6tober 1979, average new home prices 
•jumped 35.9 percent. The average new home conventional mortgage loan 
size grew by 30.5 percent.. The result was a 51-7 percent rise, from' 
$14,100 to $22,300, in the average down payment for a new home. * 
During the same period, lenders failed their fees? for originating loans b$r* 
over 19 percent. In October 1979, the average sale price of.a new home 
was $75,800. The average sale price of an ^existing single family home was 
$65,200 (Southgarts). Twenty years ago, who in his or her wildest dreams 
could have imagined figures of such magnitude? 
i f * » 

Roman F. Warmke is„a Professor of Education and Director' of the Center for Economic 
Education at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. * , _ ' 
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Despite the gloom and doom presented in the paragraph above,* 
*-/,tJf*ere>are s 9 me bright points to be considered about the economy as it 
/"affect the nousing in&istry. The period from January\l978 to October 
1979 was not a "ty^icar economic period in the/United States. The infla-^ 
tioufate was in doubte digit figures during the period. The Federal Re- 
serve was maintaining a tight money policy which constricted the avail- 
^/ ability' oLb&mt mortgage loans^and drove up the average down payments 

^JOL homes. * * \ 

r ~'"~~ The price of a home provides an incomplete' picture of the financial 
tfan&ction. Under our present tax laws, interest paid on la home mort- 
gage is tax-deductible. Consequently, a home mortgage of 12 percenttre- 
flects a. true interest rate of 6 percent for someone in the 50 percent mr 
come tax bracket, 8 percent forsomeone jn the 33-1/3 percent tax 
^ bracket, and so on. The mortgage interest rates are, in almost every case, 
Vbeiow the rate of. inflation, representing a negative cost of money. Addi- 
tionally, personal incomes have increased more than 100 percent during 
the past decade. However, as incomes increase, so (Joes the percentage of 
tax, given our progressive t.ax system. . - l * 

The fact that housing prices have increased more rapidly than the 
gederal Inflation rate during recent years, and also the favorable income 
tax advantage for home ownership, probably account for the American 
bias toward home ownership. As will be n8ted later, consumer education 
textbooks reflect this bias. Sometimes the a^ivajuage of renting under 
given circumstances goes unexplored. 

'Assuming a 7.2 percent annual inflation rate and applying the magic 
rule of 72, new homes in the year 2000 will have an average selling price 
of $303,200. A used home will sell for $260,8QP (Starr, 1975, 9-10). Stu- 
dents in high school in 1980 will not even be in the midpoint of their 

- 1 careers when dollar figures fox housing potentially will reach such stag- 

The dollaj amount paid for a home is not the most relevant point. * 
What i$ significant is the relationship between the cost of a home and real 
disposable income. As will be explored later? real disposable income is' 
correlated to economic productivity. Consequently, buying a home (or 
for that mattar, tenting) must be examined* in the coutext of total 
economic activity. M 

Simply applying inflation rates and laxes* to y rents and housing costs 
does not* of course, take into account the effects inflation has on pro- 
duction and operating costs. /To put it simply, adequate housing can 
rapidly be*priced out of the market if economic productivity is stagnant 
or declining. A brief.reflection of this point shows the need for students 
to undef stand basic economic concepts. More will be said about tljis con* 
cern later. ' ' 

* . • v * • 

- Content Analysis of Housing in Current Consumer Tqxts ' 

Most consumer textbooks written with a consumer or personal 
economics emphasis are directed to a college audience/ In critiquing con- 
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slimer textbooks written for an audience below the college level, I feel as 
though I am analyzing my own children, since I have co-authored three 
«P textbooks written directlytfor the consumer education market and two 
additional textbooks, one at the high school level and one at the elemen- 
tary level, that have a consumer component. Nonetheless, examining 
^ high school and elementary school textbooks, my own included, makes ' 
me acutely aware 'that planning for housing neatfs is give& rather short 
, shrift in consumer education courses. In an actual tabulation of the 
number of pages devoted to housing in standard high school textbooks, I 
found that less than ohe*half of 1 percent of the total cohsumer educa^ 
tion course is devoted to this topic. I did not examine elementary edu- 
cation textbooks for this content, since in the elementary school, when 
emphasis is given to housing, it is from a decidely different approach 
from that used in the high school. Some elementary school materials em- 
phasize a need for a child to understand and appreciate housing as a 
family concern. Financial planning for housing needs and the economics 
of the housing industry are, however, left to secondary materials. 

Combining the housing topics as discussed in tfie secondary school 
texts reviewed reveals the following composite list of topics that would be 
covered if a student had access to all of the texts (note the ownership 
bias): , r 

• A. Housing Problems 

1. Owning versus renting 

2. Paying for the home / 

a. Buying for cash , / 

b. Cost of home and annual income 

c. Down payment • % 

d. Monthly payments * & 
e: Initial occupancy costs * 

^^^_^^---Hrow-cos t -g o vern mentis u s m g * 



a. '"Rental housing 

b. Home buying 

c. Buying mobile homes 
4. Buying condominiums 
Financing Your Home " 

1. Mortgages 

a. ' Partial payment mortgage 

b. Insured mortgage 

c. Package deals 

d. Open-end mortgage 
m Appraisals " 

3. * Sources of loans 

a. Savings and loan associations 

b. Banks 

c. Credit unions 

d. Mortgage companies % 

e. Private lenders 

4. Land contracts 

5. Payment and/ates 
a. Interest.Charges 



2 
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b. Extra charges 

c. Settlement costs 

d. Real estate loan protection insurance 
6. Government-secured real estate loans 

a. FHA-insured loans 

b. V A- insured loans 

c. ■ ftUD loans v 

C. Legal aspects oj renting a home 

1. Rights and duties of the renter 

2. Rights anctjljJties of the owner 

3. Improvements ar\d fixtures 

D. Legal aspects'^ buying s/nfcme 

1. JTitle to real* Estate 

2. Deed * 

3. Rights and duties of the mortgagor and the mortgage? 

The outline above suggest^fct textbook writers, myself included, 
give a rather shallow treatment the economic insights needed in pro- 
viding for housing needs. I think', that all of us should be indicted for, 
error of omission. No one seems to-be willing, or perhaps able, to 
present housing in a dynamic, realistic, down-to-earth manner. The op- 
portunity to introduce economic principles in a relevant .context tends to 
go unexplored. * * 

What Economh^Understandings Must the "Average Consumer" 
Have about Housing? 

» 

Different people would approach answering the above question in 
different ways. Stajtecl fcelow are my candidates for minimum economic 
understanding fluff the average consumer needs to know toprffl idc for 
housing nefeds: - - ^ * 

Q 

A. Financing * r ^ 

1. How to obtain appraisals when buying or selling 
- 2. Various types of mortgages and land. contracts 

* 3. Closing costs and related expenses 
4. Government-subsidized housing 
&./' TaX loopholes favoring holme ownership 
% Rent contrdls and the effects on the housing market 
inflow to use leverage in buying and selling real estate 

B. Insurance \ 
*1. the renter's responsibilities 

2. The owner's responsibilities 

3. How to make disasters less^disastrous 

V „ 4. Workman's compensation (when making home repairs) 
* 5. When social security deductions must be made 
6. The use of loan insurance to! get that doubtful loan 

C. Remedies to the do\*n payment crunch . . A 

"L Land contracts ' j 
2. Second mortgage^ 1 | 
: 3. Co-signer agreements * 
4., Renting with opjion to buy' 



5. Owner financing K 

6. Other financial arrangements ' ^ 

D. Owner/renter arrangements 

1» How to*minimize and handle aggravation 

2. When legal action is needed and when it should be avoided 

3. How vacancy rates affect both the owner and the renter 

E. Legal matters 

1. How to use or not use attorneys 
, 2. How to minimize closing costs & 

3. What the investor should know about joiht-ownership 

F. Negotiations - J * 

1. Negotiation strategy 

2. Tax-deferred # exchanges \ 

3. Buying real estate at afuctipn 

G. Planning your home buying strategy 

' 1. How to select a real estate agent 
2. How economic conditions (inflation, recession, interest rates, 
etc.) affect your home buying strategy 
1 3. * When and how to capitalize gnd when not to capitalize ex- 
, penditi/res when the home is also used to produce income 
, '4. The role of leverage in the home buying'strategy v 
5. Sources of market information about home buying . ~ ' 
6 : . How to usaunconventional types of financing (See *C" above)- 
7\ FHA, VA, and HUD and. other government ^agencies , as 

j. sources of finding- * • 
8/ The role oflnsurance in houairtg (including loan insurance— 
- See "B" above) i 

9. ^ Sources of money for home'buying 9 * 

10. Mortgage terms , " / ; ** 

11. Re-financing arid tax deductions possibje through- home 
ownership; including *ntf6ile homes and condominiums and 

t manufactured homes ■ v 
Professional services * 
1. Hbw to minimize attorney fees , 4 „ 

2* Home improvement and maintenance courses available in the 
* local community 

3* Services available through government agencies 1 

• Taxes- : * m . 1 . * 

1. Interest" as the tax deducation 

2. 'Refinancing and tax management 

• 3. Deductions for depreciation when the home or paftbf it is used 
to prbduce income , • 

4. Installment sales and thSir effect on taxes when seUing o* 

* buying a home 46 ' 

5. Tax deferred exchanges ~ * 
Housing for tdmorrow " * ' * 
' 1. Designs for living 

* 2. The market 
,3. Available technology 
4. Manufactured housing. ^ 

. 5. Do-jt-yourself techniques 1 \ 
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Economic Understandings ai\d Concepts that Are 
Applicable In the Analysis of Housing 

Whether a person decides to rent or buy, housing generally repre- 
sents about 25 percent of a consumer's budget. 2 A basic understanding of 
how the economic system functions is fundamental for consumer deci- 
sion-making about housing. % • ^ 

The first and obvious concept is supply and demand. Some ways of 
controlling housing production costs and thereby increasing the supply' 
of rentals and owner occupied units include (1) building smaller and 
more efficient, units, (2) using shaped facilities, and (3) building farther 
away from urban areas to minimize land cost. All three of these ap- 
proaches are reflected in thfc real estate classified used to.launch;this dis- 
cussion about housing. ' 

A shift in thenieniafrti ,curve for housing can Only result from (1) a 
trade-pff of demand preferences for other goods and services, or (2) a 
constant dollar increase or decrease in consumer disposable inoome. Dis- 
posable Consumer income is inextricably tied to (1) changes in produc^. 
tivity, and (2) the pattern of government spending and taxing! 9? 

These comments suggest that a unit on housing, when taught as part 
of a consumer education programs, is incomplete unless the housing in- 
dustry is analyzed in relation toj^he total economy. Economic concepts 
of supply ancj demand, inflation, productivity, government taxing and 
spending are indispensable in analyzing a basic consumer need for 



shelter. It takes little reflection to 
understanding of money and bank 



ealize also that there is a need for an 
ing practices; the role of financial in- 



stitutions in our society; and the effect of monetary policy on home pur- 
chases, price stability, and economic growth. Renting and buying hous- 
ing is not merely a process of wording with checklists as it is often taught. 
A knowledge of economics is fundamental. * 1 ' 

Obviously, economic content' cannot be taught in defrh each time a 1 
new consumer unit is introduced. Therefore, I recommend that 'the 
Master Curriculum, Guttle in Economics for the Ngtion's Schools 
(Hansen et a/. y 1977) serve as a guide for providirig the^concept coverage 
recommended above. This guide includes other concepts, but the con- 
cepts specified in the preceding paragraph should be emphasize^ in a unit 
.on housing. If these concepts are developed systematically,* in a logical 
progression, consumer courses become more meaningful as th€y are in- 
troduced into the curriculum. Consumer topics become more meaning ful f 
and obviously more relevant when taught in an economic context. "Even 
if the economic concepts are developed sequentially K-f2, I«feel that a 
consumer course should start with ar review of basic concepts'. Jhis is 
consistent with a "whole-part-wfr<^e" v philosophy of learning. I believe 
that stu^nts need a basic introduction .to the economic concepts and 
then, as each consumer topic is introduced, these concepts should be re- 
' lated back to the total economy. Basic economic content might be lik- 
ened to a canvas upon which the consumer topics are painted. A bl'aftd 
(or dismal?) canvas can be highlighted by the masterful paintingsof con- 
sumer topics. 
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' PUBLIC GOODS ANt) SERVICES 



Public goods and services are jointly consumed goods andservices. 
There is physically no way that public goods and services can be made 
available to one persfon and not to anothfer. Examples include national 
defense, police protection, the courts, and similar entities. As contrasted 
to private goods and services, there rs basically no irfcentfve for a person 
- to pay his or her fair share., for public gopds and services. Public gdods 
and services will be provided in any case unless everyone opts out. 

In the United States, approximately 21 percen^of the gross national/ 
product 'is spent for public goods and services. If transfer payments are" 
included, 3£.l* percent of the GNP represents government expenditures. 
In_the form of taxes, 34.8 percent of the GNP goes to the -government 
'.(federal, state, and local) for the purchase of public goods and services 
^and transfer paymeo|s (U.S. Bureau of the, Census* 1979, p. 437). In 
addition to government expenditures, amounts of a similar /magnitude 
are estimated for social expenditures such^^ insurance, hospital care, 
and private^ education and various not-for s -proit enterprises that provide 
goods and services on a collective,' rather than a private basis. Given the 4 

«gnitude of these expenditures, it is both shocking and^disgraceful that 
st current consumer texts make only a passing reference to goods and 
vices provided through government and almost no reference to sqcial . 
and not-for-profit expenditures. Of the texts reviewed, only on£ has a 
* separate chapter devoted to a distussion of government service^. One 
other'textbobk provides a rather extensive discussion of public goods and 
services throughout the entire text. Typically, however, the topic is 
ignored. - ' \ , 

Content Analysis of Public Goods and Services In 
Current Consumer Texts i . 

As indicated above, most of the current texts essentially ignore the 
ti&pic of "Public Gopds'and Services." Possibly this is true because an un- 
derstanding of pub^c goods and services necessitates a basic knowledge 
of economics. As a review Qf current texts makes eminently clear, a fun- 
damental understanding of" consumer economic decision-making is 
sacrificed in favor of buymdnship techniques. Even in the housing unit 
(discussed above) topics such as (1) tax laws favoring home ownership, 
(2) subsidized loans to encourage housing construction, and (3) even rent 
controls and their effect on the housing market are ignored. 

Suggestions as to the content neededJn. the-area-of-^Pu blic Goods 
and Services" follow. 

What Economic JJnde/standlngs Must the "Average Consumer" 
Have about Public Goods and Services? 

. If we envision an orchestrated cU4$i»jfum (Senesh, 1966, p. 24) with 
different disciplines or subject matter areas playing solo at different 
times, it seems to me that the minimum contribution that consumer edu- 



cation should make to the topic of "Public Goods and Services" is 
covered in the following questions: 

1. What is the difference between private an$j£g$ic<" production ofc 
goods and services including externalities, inWrect payments, and 

/ • * the role of taxes? 

2. What public goods and services* are provided? 

3. How else can these goods and services be provided? 

i4. What public goods and services should be groped? ! 

' 5: How does the government finance the good^a^d services provided^ 

6. What criteria should be used to evaluate public goods and services? 

7. How can an individual consumer affect the quality and quantity of 
public goods and services? 

> 8. How do purchases of public goods and services relate to individual 
and national goals? 

As indicated, consumer texts tend to ignore the area of public goods 
and services. Possibly this is true since an understanding of public^oods 
and services necessitates a basic understanding of the economy, and mq§t 
high schQpl consumer texts are weak in economic analysis. 

e$ * * 

Economic Understandings and Concepts that are 
Applicable In the Analysis of Public Goods and Services 

The role of government in the United States has increased signifi- 
cantly in recent years. A premise of a market-oriented economy is that 
^government should provide only those goods and services that private 
enterprise cannot, or will not, supply, effectively Apparently, in the 
United States, we have now concluded that that category represents more 
a than^ percent of all money transactions* The categories of federal ex- 
iper^m&es m 1978 in order of magnitude were as follows: cash income 4 
m^tsS|uice;*defense, space, and foreign affairs; helping people buy 
r Essentials; net interest; educatioh, manpower, and development; agri- 
culture aijd resource development; and energy and transportation 
/XPechman, 1979, pp. 2-12). State and local expenditures 1976-77 in 
order of magnitude were as follows; education, public welfare, and 
health; general administrative and other expenditures; insurance trusts; 
highways; utilities and liquor stores; police and fire protection; and in- 
terest on general debt (Criisus, p. 258). ; 

; ' f\It should be noted, however, that government expenditures fall 
into two classifications: exhaustive expenditures and income transfers 
(Gwartney .and Stroup, 1980, p. 87). Exhaustive expenditures are those 
Expenditures by government that use resources that might otherwise have 
.been used in*the private sector. Income transfers function to redistribute 
^income among individuals and institutions. The exhaustive expenditures 



represent about 58 percent of government spending; transfer payments 
represent the .other 42 percent. While government expenditures repre- 
sented only 10 percept of the GNP in 1929, t^y represented 36.1 percent 
in 1977. There has been a steady and constant growth in government ex- 
penditures as a percentage of GNP during the past 50 years. Particularly 
since the 1960s there has been a virtual explosion in public.expenditures 
for income redistribution payments and social welfare. Since 1965, social 
welfare expenditures have increased 150 percent, whereas real national 
output has. increased only 37 percent. Direct income transfer payments 
have doubled as a share of GNP since 1965. Transfer payments are be- 
coming an increasing portion of total government expenditures (Gwart- 
ney and Stroup, p. 91). 

The most common topic in current texts a$ it relates to government 
is "Government Aids Available to the Consumer." If an individual is to 
have a comprehensive and meaningful understanding of the role of pub- 
lic expenditures, Ihe analysis of the role of government must-be both 
broadened ancl deepened. 

The Employment Act of 1946* charged the government with the re- 
sponsibility for a "continuing policy and responsibility . . , to promote 
maximum employment, production and purchasing .power." Only th6 
specific means to accomplish these goals were left in the debate arena. As 
a result of the Employment Act of 1946, the role of government expendi- 
tures was expanded beyond providing public goods and services not pro- 
vided by the private sector. The new role placed government laxing and 
spending in the context, of optimizing production, constraining unem- 
ployment, ar\j3L providing price stability. The needs and wants of an in- 
dividual were^subsumed under the broader goals of society. In the United 
States the public sector is now almost as large as the private sector. In 
fact, if one includes not-for-profit enterprises, and other private enter- 
prises that produce social, goods, the collective decision making portion 
of the United States economy exceeds the pri vat e g decision making* com-y 
ponent. Consequently, the topic "Public Gbods and Services" must be 
taught in the context of aggregate economic analysis. Therefore, I subrrfit 
the following as economic principles (generalizations) that everyone 
should know as a part of understanding either the public sector or the 
private sector: 

■i *»* 
1: Since wants are greater than the resources available to satisfy them, 

. individuals and nations must economize, that is, make choices as 
. to how resources are used. Xnlndividual may have to decide be- 
tween a vacation or a different automobile. A nation may have tq 
reduce welfare or -social payment s if it inc r ease s defense expen- 
ditures. 

2. ""Every society, no matter how simple or basic, has some form of 
economic system which determines (a) what goods and services, will 
be produced in both the private and public sectors, (b) how the 
goods and services will be produced, (c) how the production will be 



maintained- and increased, %nd (d) how what is produced will be 
shared among the people. 

Specialization tends to ipcrease efficiency and production, F v or ex- 
ample, an assembly line will produce more automobiles than each 
worker producing an entire automobile. ToSls and machines 
(capital) also increase production. For example, robots are now 
commonly used^for routine.tasks on an automobile assembly line. 
Capital improvements also^tend to increase productivity- output 
produced per working hour. Real wages (corrected for inflation) 
are tied inextricably to productivity (not to be confused with pro- 
duction). For example, between 1947 and 1978 output per working 
hour rose 104 percent while real ujpes rose 105 percent. For real 
wages of a society to increase, productivity must increase. 

Production of goods and services is limited by the resources avail- 
able-labor, management, tpols and machines (capital), and land. 
Wages are the payment for human services performed. Profit (or 
loss) is the return for business risks taken. Interest is the payment 
for money loaned to others,'Rent is the payment for land or build- 
ings used. If all of the resources that ate available are not used, the 
level of living is lowered (a deflationary condition). If all available 
resources are in use, additional attempts to increase production 
merely drive up prices creating inflation. 

All economies, even the ntfost basic or simple, have*a dynamic 
(active) system of flows — a flow of goods and services and a flow of 
money. For example, business firms (producers) provide goods and 
services to households (consumers) in exchange for consumer 'ex- 
penditures. Money for consumer expenditures is, in turn, created 
by households (consumers) through providing labor, management, 
capital, and land to business firms (producers). If the flows are not 
in balance, price instability (inflation or deflation) results. 

Private economic decision nftking is rhodified through 'collective or 
public action (government). In the United States approximately one 
fifth of all goods and services are produced by federal, state, &nd 
local governments! An additional 16 percent of the gross national 
product (GNP— dollar value of all goods and services produced in a 
year) is redistributed by government in the form of transfer 
payments. 

Economics can be classified as (a) traditional, (b) directed (or com- 
mand), or (c) marked No economy is totally traditional, directed, or 
market; all are mixed. Th% fclassification i|sed is based on the 
primary characteristics of the economy rather than any absolutes. 
The economies of underdeveloped countries are classified as tradi- 
tional since economic life conforms to patterns established through 
time; most countries with autocratic governments are classified as 
directed sincd central planning prevails; the United States, J^apan, 
and West Germany are examples- of market economies s^nce, when 
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possible, prices are determined in the nexus of the market place. In 
a market economy, primary economic institutions include (a) pri- 
vate property, (b) the market system, (c) profit motivation, and (d) 
competition. - 

8. In addition to the economic institutions mentioned in #7 above, 
other social inventions include (a) money, which is used to serve as 
a medium o£ exchange and to aid in the flow of goods aAd services, 
(b) financial institutions (for example, banks), which create and aid 
the flow of money, (c) business organizations (sole proprietorships/ 

| partnerships, corporations, and cooperatives)"which prodifce goods 
and ser/ifces, (d) labor unions which are designed to create better 
working and living conditions by actions such as collective bar- 
gaining, and (e) insurance companies designed to provide a method 
of risk sharing. * 

9. National emergencies such as war cause some items to be scarce * 
even if all resources are employed because effort is diverted to pro- 

, ducing goods and services for the emergency ^instead of satisfying 

consumer demand. Even a market economy becomes more directed 

during such periods. The pent-up consumer demand frequently 

feads to inflation. , * 

r r~ 

10. The Gross National Product (GNP) is the djblfar value of all goods 
and services produced in a country within kt given time period, 
usually measured yearly. GNP is determined by adding (a) con- 
sumer spending (C), (b) business investments (I), (c) government 
spending (G), and (d) net exports (exports minus imports) resulting 
from foreign trade (F). A change in the economic activity of any 
one of these components of GNP will affect total GNP since^ 
GNP" = C + I + G + F. Circular flow analysis can be used to* 
study GNP and its components. ^ 

. T^e fundamental, economic understandings indicated abovo^ are 
essential to any discussion of "Public Goods and Services.*' If theso<prin- 
ciples are not understood before a consumer course is introduced, they* 
would need to be presented at that time. Hopefully, a brief review of 
, such economic principles will be all that is needed at a time a separate 
course is provided.. If, students enter the consuirtfcr Course with basi^ 
economic understandings, then consumer education and economic 
education can interface somewhat in the manner suggested in Consumer 
and Economic Education K- 12: A Comparative Analysis (Tx\i\\\\o y 1977, 

p. 9). ; 



CONCLUSIONS 

a 

An individual can perform three economic roles: (1) a consumer; (2) 
a worker or a producer; and (3) a citizen voter. All individuals are con- 



sumers, but the role of consuming cannot be adequately analyzed unless 
it is presented in the context of tJie two other economic roles of working 
*anfl producing ancf functioning as a citizen voter. Additionally, it should 
be remembered that the consumer's role is subdivided into (1) spending, 
(2Vm)rrowing, 4 (3) saving, and (4) investing. 5 . 
7 An analysis of current consumer texts in the area of "Housing" and 
•^Public (Joods and Services" seems, to merit the following conclusions: 

1. Most of the current consumer texts are buymanship or money 
management oriented. The emphasis is on the "spending" activity of 
the consumer. The other consumer activities of borrowing, saving 
and investing are underemphasized in the order_presented. 

2. In most currenMtexts the economic role of the consumer is nqt 
analyzed vis-a-vis the economic roles of working (producing) and 
functioning as a citizen voter. 

I submit that an analysis of the consumer role can and should be 
made analogous \o a three-way mirror. When the consumer role is front 
and center, one does not get an adequate view unless the sid^ panels, in- 
cluding the economic niles of working (producing) and of functioning as 
a citizen voter, are alsy presented. Individual consumer decision making 
must J>e analyzed iivp^ context of the aggregate economy to be mean- 
ingful, relevant, ana effective. A basic understanding of the economy 
(the canvas) must" be present before individual consumer decision making 
(painting) can be taught effectively. 6 Basic economic understandings can 
be taught in a logical, naturally unfolding sequence before the consumer 
topics are presented, or they can be taught as an introduction^ the con- 
sumer unit. * * \ 

Consumer education and economic education are not -independent 
bodie$ of content. An interface (Triijillo) or a "layer cake analogy" is in- 
adequate. I believe that if we were to consider a marble cake analogy, we 
are closer to providing the consumer economic education that which is 
needed in our public schools. Consumer tOpjcs and techniques should be 
marbled throughout the teaching and learning about the economy. 

. . FOOTNOTES / 

1. Adapted from "The House: Blueprints for the Eighties," TWA Ambassador, 4999 
w Shepard Road, St. Paul, MN 55116. 
* I suggest that a unit on housing also include an analysis of buying real estate as an in- 
4 vestment. The section should include a 'discussion of (1) starting on asmall scale, (2) us- 
ing leverage to increase holdings, (3) effects of inflation, (4) types of investment pro- 
perties, and 0) tax management. # - ■ 

3. % Amended and updated by "The* FuH-Emptoymei it and B alanced Growth Act of 

lf78- Humphrey/Hawkins Bill." 

4. Some economists consider borrowing to be a subset o/ spending. However, since bor- 
rowing techniques and the need to know the economic institutions related to borrowing 
are so important in consumer educatjon, the topic borrowing is presented as a separate 

1 subdivision in this presentation. 
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5. Investing iri this instance is u5ed in the layman sense of money used to create additional 
money rather than in the economic sense of creating capital goods. 

6. In developing a basic understanding of the economy, both short- and long-run con- 
siderations need to be noted. For example, short-run maximization of profit could 
mean a long-run disaster if it lea4s to dirty air, using up unrenewable resources, etc. On 
the other hand, positive externalities must also be considered. For example, expen- 
ditures for research, development, and education might have a positive effect beyond 
the time period in which the expenditures are accounted. ^ 
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A Response to "Analysis of . 
Content in Two Units: Housing 
and Public Goods and Services" 



Roger M. Swagler 



, INTRODUCTION I 

Perspective 

' * * 
Anyone attempting to specify the re^tioraship between consumer 
education and economic education will do so in light of his' or -her own 
definition of consumer economics; that is what I have done in the" 
material which follows. As I have indicated elsewhere, the content of 
- consumer economics is definad for me by £ set of assumpti9ns within the 

* economic theory^of consumer choice (Swagler, 1979/pp. 22-25). If one 

. adds^consumer sovereignty to the common -assumptions 9f rationality, . . 
certainty, and perfecHnfbrmation, most consumer problihl vanish; 50 
too ddes tjic need for consumer education. - ■ 

> Oiven that perspective, I tend to de-emphasize the distinction 
•J>etween consumer education \and economic education, if consumer 
economics a specialty within economics, then consumer education can/' 
be seen as a specialized form of economic education. As such, consumer 
% education jnfist rely on the analytical framework provided by the 

* economic model. AVithout that framework, consumer education degener- 
ates into little more than a handy list of shopping tips. In that form, \ 
consumer e ducatjoh could nev er meetihq pal of developi ng "a citi zenry 
capable of analyzing serial issues ana developing individual 'and social 
.policies? (Ro'ysr, 1980, p; 205), 

Analysis is the key word whicfy indicates that economics must be 
part of consumer^ucation.^The relevant question, 1 then, is not, "How 
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much economics?'* but rather, "How explicit ^hould the economics be?" 
The economic analysis may be developed explicitly, or it may l?e implicit, 
an underlying element providing direction to the inquiry. In either case, 
the analysis'must be there. - + 

Approach 9 *• 

Even with a perspecUyedefined, the questions of public goods and 
housihg present a particularly difficult challenge for economic edu- 
cation. (For the sake of simplicity, the phrase "public goods" will be used 
to include both public goods and public services.) It is obvious that both 
are tremendously important to'consumers; together they account *for 
over half of the average consumer's gross income. Nevertheless, 
important aspects of both tend to be neglected. Given a focus on 
markets, public goods often receive limited treatment; housing may be 
covered, but the full possibilities-of the topic are hardly explored. 

Having said that, it must be admitted that there are difficulties 
involved in the development of both topics. Public goods and services by 
definition do not represent a market situation. Thus, the consumer, as 
citizen, must become involved in the political process. Housing, whicif is 
generally a private purchase, also has important public aspects. 
Furthermore, the particulars with which auprivate bijyer must be familiar 
are so detailed that^t is questionable whether they can be taught 
effectively to student^fe^ are not directly involved in their own housing 
decisions. * • . ' ' 

The development in the following sections suggest^ a common strat- 
egy for dealing with these problems. Though the emphasis differs, the 
basic thrust is toward awareness and* approach. The former stresses the 
need for students to identify the issues and recognize their overall 
Significance; the latter concerns developing a general context within 
which students can deal with the issues. 

* ' , " t * 

, PUBLIC GOODS 

The Pfoblem 

t One of the enduring problems with public goods in the United States 
is that they tend to be ignored. Even consumer economists, wji6 should 
jec^gnizeihe impoitlfnce of public goods, still focus almost exclusively 
on problems relating to the private sector. At the post-s^conddry level, a 
few texts treat public goods (Swagler), but mo$t deal only with issues 
relating to taxation (Garman and ^ckert 1979; Miller 1975). Thus the 
emphasis is on cost, with little attention given to maximizing potential 
benefits. - \ M 

ThiS curious myopia within the profession reflects a more general 
societal bias against public goods. John Kenneth Galbraith was one of * 
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the first to note that public goods are often viewed as "a burden which 
must, in effect, be carried by private production" (1958, p. 109). Tk> the 
extent that such views prevaifrconsumers* perceptions get in the*way of 
their self-interest. Consumers use public goods, paying for them with tax 
dollars they would otherwise have spent themselves to improve their 
well-being. Thus, consumers should be as concerned with getting their 
money's worth from expenditures on pubiic goods as they are with maxi- 
mizing satisfaction from private consumption. 

It follows that coverage should begin with a clear statement that 
consideration of public goods belongs in the consumer education 
curriculum.' Having made thaf point with emphasis, the basic questions 
are: ^ 

1 . , What types of public goods should be- offered, and in what * 

quantities? * 

° ' ' * 

2. How do consumers ensure that they .receive maximum benefit from 
the tax dollars they pay for public goods? 

Both of those questions pointy to the consumer's involvement in the 
political process. Because public goods are supplied collectively, the in- 
dividual cannot adjust consumption as he or she would with private con- 
sumption. Citizen-consumers exercise- control over the ^quantity and 
quality of publi^ goods through a proce* of collective decision making. 
That fact helps-define the specific content areas which require coverage. , 

Suggested Emphases % 

A unifying theme. Various aspects of public goods are discussed , 
separately below. It is important, however, that the interrelationships 
among the topics b^srfessed. The fact o( indivisibility implies i kind of 
community, which in /urn raises iconcerns about equity and political 
control. Sttfdent^jy«ld undersfend that these issues are actually 
different a&P ects j^^R[me question and that" together they determine 
the manner in w^^^H^idual t and collective needs aire balahced. 

Indivisibility an^ternalities. Goods provided publicly cannot be 
supplied to one person without being supplied to everyone or limiting the 
benefit from the goods tcthe person making* the jjurchase. Thus, 
indivisibility and externalities form'the basic ratiohallfor the existence 
of public goods within a market economy. Because they are supplied 
collectively, it follows that payment should be collective. 

Because payments are collective, the individual is not guaranteed 
benefits in direct proportion to what is paid. In some cases, such as? 
national defense and fire protection, benefits may be spread fairly evenly^ 
across the population. More commonly,* however, benefits flow pri-^ 
marily to a particular group (Singer, 1976, p. 41). Others pay, even 
though they d^n't benefit dijectly. * * 

At t}iis point, externalities should be stressed again. The individual's 
well-being may be improved, even though he Vshe receives no direct 



: benefit; to the extent that society js strengthened, everyone benefit^ 

Students should understand',^ however, that these benefits £re often 

remote and not easily specified. ^ 

» ' V J 

Community. The collective provision of, and payment for, public 

.goods, defines ~a kind of community. People within the community 

receive direct benefits but are also called upon to support programs 

which do not benefit them directly. The particular pattern of distribution 

of public goods results from a collective decision which the community 

jmakes. .Thus, it is the community^ values or pi^ferences which are 

served. , < N 

Several possibilities can be identified in this case. First,jlie person 
may support a particular distribution of public goods because he or she 
benefits. People with school-age children, for example, tend to support 
education; a family may move to a particulaF community because it has a 
* good educational system. However, to the extent that individuals accept 
the community values, they may support public programs even thoughu^ 
the direct benefit is limited. The key is that the individuals recognize ancf^ 
accept their responsibility to support community efforts. That support 
may be forthcoming ever) when individuals do not favor a particular 
program; if they see themselves as a member of a group, they may accept 
the will of the group. 

It should be clear that* individuals with similar interests will form 
more tightly knit communities. The larger the community and the more 
diverse njjerests it contains, the less likely it is that^there will be a cleac 
consensus about public goods. In that case, there may be significant 
disagreements about the type and number of public goods which should 
be p[Ovided. In small communities, those who cannot accept the will of 
the majority can llave; *af the national level, however, that is rarely an 
option. The individual must either accept a distribution pattern which he 
or she doesn't like or work to change the^system. \ 

Equity. The discussion of costs and benefits raises the question Of 
equity. The focus in this case is on the tax system and the relative 
contribution of different income groups. Coverage can be built around * 
traditional material from public finance, focusing.on the regressive, pro- 
portional, or progressive nature of different taxes. 

I feel that the students should be fencouraged to discuss their ideas of 
equity, including possible redistributive effects of taxation. They might 
also be directed toward various issues. Do sharply progressive taxes have 
a disincentive effect? Do. the poor bear a double burden TTfevenues trom 
a regressive tax go to fund stdte parks, which the poor are less likely to 
use? Do the benefits of education go primarily to middle *afid upper 
^_JiKem^grquDs? r ^ - 

Finally/ students should understandfthe types of taxes associated 
with various levels of government. As citizens, they are going to be called 
upon to make decisions about taxation at all levels; they should therefore , 
understand the issues involved. The type of taxes involved vary from 
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State to state, hut the property tax is a common feature of the tax system 
at the local level and also one in which individual citizens are most likely 
to be involved. . * 

Political involvement. A citizen who wants to affect the cmi- " 
munit/s d&ision making must become involved in the political system. 
Indivkhf^If may become involved because they wish to see the distribu- 
tion of public goods changed or simply because they want to ensure a 
moreefficient systgm. The latter point is important in terms of receiving 
the most public goods for taxes paid. 

, It is tempting, at this point, to expound on the virtues of an active^ 
involved citizenry. However, students should understand that parti- 
cipation is expensive. Complex bureaucracies may be difficult to irl-. 
fluence, and even at the local level, influencing decisions requires a 
significant commitment of time and resourced. The warnings should not 
discourage students, but if they are aware <5f the realities of the 
stituation, they are less likely to be disillusioned later (Downs, 4957). 

In this instance, coverage can b^Jntegrated with other material from 
cpnsumer economics, as well as other sources. The kind of complaint be- 
taivior which a consumer might use with a private company, for exam- 
ple; might also be effective with a public agency; the processes are 
sirflitar. Furthermore, the issues here-citizen participation -are similar 
to those which might be covered in a government cl^ss. Students should 
see that they play a variety of roles and that these roles often ovedap. 
« & # 

Exploring alternatives. With some overview in mind, students . 
should be encouraged to explore alternative approaches to. the problem 
of public goods., The sample of illustrations below should illustrate ibe 
wide range of possibilities. 

/ Private vs. Publi&Responsibility: For the past 50 yejars, the range 
of public goods has been expanding, assuming many responsibilities 
which had been private. The reasons for this change can be explored. 
Similarly, seemingly inconsistent individual behavior may be discussed. 
For example, an individual who campaigns against a tax increase may 
give generpusly to a religious group or to support local organisations 
such as Band Boosters. f . 

Puplic vs. Private Provision. Many goods and services, such as. 
garbage collection, are provided both privately and publfcly. WhaM 
elements go into the decision as to which is better? \ 

Expanded Choice. ' Increasing attention^ being given to alterna- 
tive ways to provide public goods. The voucher system in education is 
. one example. Payments would go directly to students, who could then 
spend the money on the educational services of their choices. In this way, 
public support for education is maintained, but the public school system 
is ijQt (Friedman^! 962, pp. 85-107). Students should review the benefits 
of this system ii^rms of expanded choice as well as the social 9 ' conse- 
quences of such amove. 
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. f> HOUSING 

The Elements Involved 

The question of housing presents a series of problems which are 
similar to many of those associated with public goods. In dealing with 
those problems, one must treat both the practical aspects of housing and 
its broader public and social implications. Given the unique qualities of 
housing, I do not feel that^either of these approaches is sufficient by 
itself. \ 

From the ^private perspective, housing represents a tremendously 
important purchase. For most families, a house is the largest purchase 
w^ich will be made in a lifetime, and monthly housing costs represent the 
largest single item in the budget. B^ond that, housing is bound up in the 
more general idea of lifestyle and is likely to have a very important 
w* bearing upon perceptions of well-being. 

In some cases, the importance of housing has been elevated to the 
point that there is a kind of mystique about it. Home ownership is 
maintained as a goal of upright citizens; home and family are equated as 
basic sotial institutions. Folk sayings ("One's home is one's castle") 
emphasize the private, almost feudal, aspect of the home. Recent - 
television advertisements. have played upon the theme of home owner- 
ship and private property, suggesting that ei'eh owner-occupied dwelling 
is a kind of bastion of individual rights, 

(Jiven that perspective, tlje public aspects of housing receive less 
attention. In some cases, housing is a public good, but even in the more 
general case, public involvement is significant. Subsidies are common 
through ,tax policies or* special mortgage arrangements. Concern with 
money markets and the adequate flo>v of funds into housing reflects a 
.policy decision to encourage home ownership. At the state and local 
levels, gpvernments intervene- through a typically complex set of codes 
and zoning regulations. 

In a broader, social sense, housing interrelates with a variety of 
public decisionk. For example, the expanded mortgage opportunities and 
the construction of freeway systems encouraged the move to the suburbs, 
. which in turn contributed to urban sprawl ^ind the deterioration of 
central cities. Seemingly unrelated decisions had an impact beyond their 
immediate^focus; these interrelationships need to be noted. 

Texr materials on housing lend to focus on its private aspects, with 
special emphasis pn^ questions of .design, decoration, and furnishings 
(Craig and Rush. 1966; Lewis 1978; Sherwood 1976). These can be 
important issues, but a focus on them suggests a rather narrow view in a 
traditional context, with a heavy middle-class bias. Questiops relating to 
fyjancing are covered in most family finance books, although the quality / 
of the coverage varies (Wedin and Nygren 1976; Miller), ^he public 
. ^ aspects of housing receive much less attention; however, some texts do 
dover a range of public issues (Wedin and Nygren), linking, in some 
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cases, housing considerations to broader social issues (Lindamodd and 
Hanna 1979), 

The topics discuswd above represent a jsignifictfM amount and range 
of material. Given thA complexities involved and limited amounts of 
time, it would be difficult to develop each topic fulto. Thcattempt might 
onlyensure that nothinfe wasdone well. Thus, therein obvious need to 
set priorities and idercrtfpT^y concepts. In setting those priorities, I 
would suggest that the goal is not to give students all the informatipn 
they will need to buy or furnish a dwelling; neither is it to make them into 
social planners or government' experts. Rather, it is to make students 
aware of the dimensions of the issues and the pattern of interrelation- 
ships. Students who have been introduced to issues will be in a better> 
position to deal with them when they are actually encountered. 

A Suggested Approach J , 

Public-private Relationships. I suggest an initial emphasis on the 
public ramifications of private housing decisions to counterbalance the 
tendency to think in exclusively private terms. The point should be 
emphasized, but it need not take up a great deal of time. The goal should 
be to sensitize students to the issues involved. 

Function or characteristics. One of the. key elements in this ap- 
proach to housing is to stress function or characteristics; Lancaster's 
model may be useful in this regaFd, though it need not be developed 
explicitly (King 1975; Lancaster 1976), the critical point is that housing" 
serves certain basic functions, providing consumers with particular 
characteristics (such as privacy, space, etc.) To put it differently, stu- 
dents should focus oq the flow of services which housing provides. 

Concern with characteristics serves a Variety of purposes,' It moves 
students' thinking away from structure perse to a consideration of what 
a particular structure offers. That should make it easier for the 
individual to identify the key characteristics which he or she values and 
facilitate some ranking of those preferences. It should also help to 
provide consistency by identifying- the need for trade-offs. That* is, 
students who want both outside space (a large yard) and convenience 
(proximity to downtown) should recognize that the combination may be 
difficult to achieve. In such cases, students can then explore other ways 
to obtain those characteristics (such as a commons area or a public park 
instead ot a private lawn). ' ' ' 

Approaching housing decisions through characteristics also frees ' 
Students from thinking of a particular structural form. Given the em- 
pf^isis on detached, single-family dwellings, there is a need* for students 
to expand their thinking to include ajange of alternatives. If the initial 
focus is on characteristics, it shield be easier to develop alternative ways 
in which those characteristics can b& obtained. Given the rising costs Of 
hogie ownership, increasing energy'cqsts, and growing pressures on open 
spaces, students should be encouraged to entertain new possibilities. 

f59 " 



The housing decision. There is a major problem in discussing the 
particulars of the housing decision itself., The "how4o" approach has a 
kind of ready appeal, but the issues involved are complex, detailed, and 
subjept to change; as such, they are likely to be boring to an audience 
which may not be Involved personally with the issue for some timfe. That 
militates against the detailed lists of considerations found in most post- 
secondary family finance t<exts. The emphasis should be on the most 
basic conceptual and^ institutional elehients involved in the housing 
decision. . - 

Alternative costs. Funds invested in housing are not available for 
other uses. Tbe loss of incoijie from money invested in a home should be 
taken into account when calculating the cost of home ownership. 

#• ■ 

J?own payment and monthly payments. , Students should under* 
stand that the more money they put down, the lower their monthly pay- 
ments will be for any time period. The relationship to alternative costs 
should be noted. * 

Time considerations. The longer the time period of a loan, the 
lo^er monthly payments wilfbe; however, total costs of financing over 
the life- of the loan will be greater. 



Mortgaged. A basic introduction to what a mortgage is and what it 
does. Sources of various types of mortgages ok^ be identified, but need 
not be developed extensively. - > 

Taxes and insurance. Students should understand how tax and in- 
surance payments affect home ownership, costs. It should also be clear 
that costs for both" will probably increase. . 

Maintenance and upkeep. Costs in this regard may be hidden, but 
* dgui be significant. The time element should also be discussed. Costs ip 
this regard are disadvantages of the detached, single-family dwelling. 

I feel that these topics can be presented best as a set of considera- 
tions: that is, the topics need nojt be developed extensively, but should be 
presented- in a way that students, when they actually confront the 
housing decision^will know there are problems tjhey need to deal with. In 
that regard, students shgiildf also know where they Can "go to get 
additional, more detajlgd information (lending agencies, real estate 
dealers, public agencies, etc. 

Social considerations. / The public aspects of housing 'should be 
noted in more detail. PublS: housffig is one obvious example, Current 
issues, such as the disoprsal of public housing throughout the 
community, could be expldfed. However, students should recognize that 
public housing represents |[pjjlyone form of housing subsidy. Rent 
subsidies, special mortgage Jnferams, and tax advantages represent 
other possibilities. Taken together, these *provisions_represeflf_a_ 
significant public subsidy tojhousing which affects consumers at all 
income levels. * « 
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There are tremendous numbers of other public policies which 
impact upon housing, but they are -detailed and complex. It seems, 
however, that students 'should be ^ware,of the role of zoning and 
building cedes. Both may be discussecl in terms 'of changing land-use 
patterns and the development of housihfe-alternatives, wht&h in turn can 
be linked to urban sprawl, energy use? and other consumer concerns. An % 
effort should be made to place the housing decision within a context of 
other considerations faced by the individual and the community. 



FINAL COMMENTS 

' * 

In the introduction, I noted that the question is not how much 
economics should be included in consumer education, but rather how ex- 
plicitly the economic analysis should be developed. It should be clear 
from ihq njgterial discussed above that there i$ considerable latitude in 
terms of analytical development. Material on public fitfence, for exam- 
ple, might be developed at length or merely discussed in more general 
terms. ' * 

There is a trade-off, of course, between time spent developing 
economic analysis and time spent covering additional content areas. In- 
dividual instructors must make those judgments for themselves. How- 
ever, a concept,may be useful even thoiigfi it isn't developed explicitly; 
j * one need not develop Lancaster's model to niake use of his concept of 
j. characteristics. 4 

Although the economic model may serve as a guideline for con- 
sumer education, it should be clear that consumer economics must go 
beyond material covered in economics. In the discussion above, I in- 
cluded values, the idea of community and political action, none of which 
are covered at leifgth in ecopomics. It is fair Jo say, then, that consumer 
education shoul<nQcljjd*n>ut not be limited to, economic education. 

In that sense, consumer education is more general, drawing on a va- 
riety of ideas. That presents a challenge to the consumer educator, who 
'* must be able to integrate a variety of material while maintaining rigor 
and focus. However, for tftose with a taste % for investigating hqw the 
various facets of the consumer's environment interrelate, the challenge 
should be welcomed.] 
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A Response to "Analysis of 
Content in Two Units: Housing 
and Public Goods and Services" 



William B. Walstad 

■ ' \ 

THE IMPORTANCE OF HOUSING 

Housing is a well-established topic in consumer educations Herr- 
mann, for example, reviewed fifteen consumer education texts which 
were published over a forty-year period. He found housing included in 
all the texts but one, and concluded that "the topic has received extensive 
coverage- more than any other buymanship topic" (1979, p, 24). While 
-"the specific content of the housing units shifted over time to include more 
k discussion qfrenting and mobile housing, the general importance of 
housing in consumer education texts remains constant, 

- This importance is further illustrated in the extensive coverage of 
housirfg in nine texts published in the last four years (Garman and Eckert 
( 1 979; Jilley and Herrmann 1 978; Maedke et al. 1 979; Morton and Rezny 
1978; Oppenheim 1977; Plunkett 1979; Shoenfeld and Natella 1975; 
Warmke and Wylie 1977; Warmke et al. 1977). The number of pages de- 
voted to housing (including property insurance) in the texts range from 
seven, percent (Schoenfeld and Natella; Warmke and Wylie) to fifteen 
percent (Morton and Rezny), with the mean for all texts being about ten 
- percent (see Appendix 1). If the percent of personal income devoted to 
the purchase of goods and services can be used as a rough guideline for 
textbook coverage of topics in consumer education, then the ten to 
twelve percent of textbook space devoted to housing compares favorably 
to thrf ten to twelve percent of personal income spent on housing. 

In addition to textbook coverage, the housing topic is studied in a 
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number of secondary school subjects. Armstrong and UW (1974^re- 
ported that 61 percent of business education courses, 37 percent of home 
economics courses, and 33 percent of social studies courses treated the 
housing topic. The specific type and degree of treatment cannot be ascer- 

- tained from the survey, bfct many teachers, especially in business educa- 

v , tion, consider the topic to be worth studying. 



HOU&NG UWVCiNTEtiT 

Given the history and importance of the housing topic, one would 
expect that housing units would be fairly standard across current texts. 
In fact, most housing units in consumer texts appear to answer the fol- 
lowing questions: 

4 ^ 

(1) ) >yhat, alternative types of housing are available? 

(2) What are the advantages and disadvantages of the major types of 
housing? 

(3) What factors are important to consider in the selection of a house, 
an apartment, or mobile home? 

(4) What type of financing is available for housing purchases? 

(5) W+at legal information is required for buying a house or renting? 

(6) jWlfltf are the social problems in housing? 

Certainly not all texts answer questioijs4n the order listed and the dis- 
cission of points may be split between chapters. The six questions do, 
however; shape the treatment of the housing topic. 

Typically, housing units cover the alternative types of housing by de- 
fining characteristics of single family housing, rental apartments, co- 
operatives, condominiums, and "mobile homes. Most attention, of 
course, is devoted to single family housing, but information on condo- 
miniums, rental apartments and mobile housing is capturing greater at- 
tention in current texts. Some books recognize that housing needs may 
,vary over the life cycle as the family needs change and stress how types of 
housing people purchase is a function of their values, goals, and re- 
sources- (Garman and Eckert; Jelley and Herrmarin). 

Most texts also evaluate some of the advantages and disadvantages 
of alternative types of housing. This section is the most analytical in the 
housing unit, but the analysis is often spread over the unit. As will be 
noted later, this question could be treated in more comprehensive fash- 
ion by integrating both economic concepts and consumer, decision mak- 
ing into the analysis. . 

After discussing the differences between types of housing, texts ex- 
amine the selection factors to consider within housing of similar type. 
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These factors might include the security, space, equipment, utilities, 
location, neighborhood, or design of a rental apartment, house, or 
mobile home. In other words, these are the factors to keep in mind arfer 
you have decided what type of housing to purchase and are deciding 
where to live. * 

Financing the home .purchase is a major .section in the texts. In- 
» eluded here are types and terms for mortgages, sources of mortgage 
X funds, closing costs, taxes, and repairs. Also important to this section is 
property insurance since insurance is a necessary cost of home owner- 
ship. The specific treatment of insurance varies greatly by tex^ with cer- 
tain texts including the home insurance section in the housing section and 
other texts covering property insurance with other housing topics. 

Most texts outline the legal problems of home ownership. This sub- 
ject includes title, contracts, and other legal rights and responsibilities of 
home ownership. Legal information for renters is also presented orr such 
subjects as lease agreements and the relationship between tenant and 
landlord. 

\ The social problems related to housing are discussed in few texts. 
Among the issues which have been mentioned are discrimination, urban 
decay, suburban sprawl, and the provision of public housing (Morton 
and Rezny, 1978). The major concern in housing units appears to be in- 
formation to help a consumer make a purchase decision and not the 
analysis of broader social issues related to housing. 

\ 



ECONOMICS AND HOUSING 



Housing units in consumer Education texts contain limited economic 
content. This situation is unfortunate, given the ease with which 
economic concepts and understandingsr^could be integrated into current 
textbook treatment- of housing. A few suggestions should illustrate how 
more economics could be integrated into housing units. 

First, consumer decision-making models presented in early chapters 
of consumer education texts could be more clearly applied to housing de- 
cisions. Defining the problem represents the beginning phase of the pro- 
cess. Here, the economic concept of scarcity can be used to explain why 
consumers worry about housing decisions. In purchasing housing ser- 
vices, an individual or a family has limited financial resources to satisfy 
housing needs and wants. This scarcity*situation forces households to 
make a choice about how to allocate scarce income dollars to most effec- 
tively achieve goals. Purchasing housing is another example of the 
economic problem confronting all consumers and societies. 

After defining the economic problem, other phases of the decision- 
making process, could be implemented. That is, the alternative types of 
housing could be explained, and the important criteria (i.e., goals or ob- 
jectives) for evaluating the alternatives could bepresentecLMo.st4exts^as- 
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previously noted, do present alternatives and criteria, but the treatment 
is spread over several chapters and rarely presented in an integrated 
fashion. 

A decision matrix could *be used to present the alternatives an'd goals 
in a Compact format for analysis (Walstad 1980). Using the decision to 
buy a hou^e or rent an apartment for the same monthly expense as an ex- 
ample, the alternatives are listed in the left column of the matrix and the 
criteria important to the decision would be listed in the top rows of the 
matrix, as shown in Table 1 . Among the criteria to be considered would 
be! (1) mobility; (2) transactions cost; (3) investment potential; (4) tax 
advantages; (5) maintenance requirements; and (6) privacy ofr personal 
freedom. 4 

In the analysis phase of the decision process, each of the alternatives 
would be compared against each of the criteria, with the plus ( + ) or 
minus ( - ) respectively indicating whether an alternative achieved ( + ) or 
worked against ( - ) an objective. Weights could also be attached to each 
objective to indicate importance. In the example, renting appears to 
achieve the goals of most mobility, lowest transaction costs, and least 
maintenance requirement, for a zero net 'Score. The home purchase 
achieves the goals of best investment potential, best tax advantage, and 
most privacy, for a zero net score. Given the equal weighting of objec- 
tives, the buy or rent decision could go either way. Personal values, 
though, enter the decision matrix in the weighting of goals and serve to 
explain why two consumers, given the same alternatives and criteria and 
using a rational decision process, can make different choices. 

The decision matrix is not a mechanical way of making a choice., 
The matrix aflows for a concise presentation of information and a ra- 
tional discussion of a major purchase using economics. In the analysis, 
the opportunity cost of a decision/s illustrated. If the house is purchased, 
a person gives up the opportunity to use the resources for renting. In situ- 
ations where there are more^than two alternatives, the opportunity cost 
would be the next best alternative. While the concept of opportunity cost 
is fundamental in economics, few texts even mention the concept, and 
none apply it to the housing purchase. Also, the matrix illustrated the 
trade-offs among goals in the home buying decision. In deciding to pur- 
chase a home, a person trades off a certain: degree of mobility, mainte- 
nance freedom (time), and transaction expense for the goals of invest- 
ment potential, privacy, and tax advantages. 

Deciding whether to buy or rent represents only one example of a set 
of interrelated decisions to be made about housing,. Other decisions 
might involve choosing among different types of apartments or selecting V 
the best type of mortgage for a home purchase. In each of these deci- ' * 
sions, and others, the decfeion-making process can be used and the op- 
portunity costs and trade-offs among goals presented. 

.Second, in addition to placing the housing purchase in a decision 
framework, more discussion is needed hi housing units on the operation 
of the housing market. The housing market is fairly competitive and 
some consideration of supply and demand and equilibrium price condi- 
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TABLE 1 

Decision-Making Matrix to Rent or Buy Decision 
Sj . . , ' Criteria (i.e., goals, or objec tives) 

\*. . ix. ' Tax Transaction investment Maintenance Privacvor - Total 

, Alternatives Mobility Advantages Cost Potential Requlre me" SeS Set! 

, ' 4 ** Buy a hous§ I " J! 1 I j : 7 ] ~ ~ 1 

Rent an apartment * . _ + 0 

~— - : : • ' + - 0 
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tions may offer insight into possible changes in the prices of housing. 
The market approach will involve identifying factors influencing the de- 
mand and sipply of housing to help students understand past trends and 
future developments. Information problems in the housing market and 
the economic role of the realtor could be included in the discussion. This 
housing market analysis does not need to be extensive. Some texts do 
present the basfc market concepts in early chapters, but fail to apply the 
concepts to specific purchase decisions such as housing. 

Third, the subject of government intervention into and regulation of 
the housing market offers another opportunity for discussing economics. 
Fop example, a city or a state may pass a rent control or usury law 
measure to protect cor^umers. The previously developed skills in supply 
* and demand analysis could help students weigh the marginal costs and 
benefits of government intervention into the housing market. Again, a 
decision matrix would be useful in clarifying the choices. 

Government intervenes and regulates the housing market in other 
substantial ways through taxation policies or zoning laws or the, provi- 
sion of mortgage money. The taxation policy which allows deduction of 
interest expenses is an exampleof economic incentives, a basic economic 
concept which deserves further attention in consumer texts. Zoning laws 
or building codes which restrict suburban sprawl or limit types of con- 
struction can be used to illustrate trade-offs among social goals. For ex- 
ample, zoning laws which restrict suburban sprawl may promote the 
social goal of preserving environmental quality but may work against 
personal economic freedom. Building codes which specify construction 
material or procedures may promote consumer protection (safety) but 
work against economic efficiency by maintaining the quasi-monepoly 
position of laborers or suppliers/Government intervention issues placed 
in a decision framework can be discussed in a rational analytical manner 
to clarify the choices so that strong opinions or emotions do not replace 
analysis. * - 

Mortgages are a topic in housing units requiring more economic dis- 
cussion. FHA or VA loans are examples where the government has inter- 
vened in the housing market to prortiote the social goal of economic* 
justice or "equity" for lower income home buyers or veterans. Also, the 
federal government has an important effect on the supply of mortgage 
funds through monetary policy and the regulation of competition in the 
banking industry (i.e., Regulation Q). Exploration of policy alternatives 
which can influence the supply, demand, and price (interest rate) of loans 
in light of economic goals would reinforce previous analysis. 

In summary, substantial opportunities exist to identify, develop, or 
reinforce basic economic concepts in housing units in consumer educa- 
• tion texts. The decision-making framework, discussed in early chapters, 
could be reintroduced to help consumers clarify the choices involved in 
housing decisions. The market mechanism and s related concepts pould be 
used to arfalyze housing situations, and the rationales for government in- 
tervention into and regulation of the housing market could be illustrated 
with discussions of issues which may directly affect consumers. 
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PUBLIC GOODS AND SERVICES 



In contrast to units on housing, thi coverage of publie goods and 
services is not fully developed in consumer education courses or texts 
The Purdue Consumer Education study reviewed the subject matter 
treatment of consumer courses and noted that "greater attention is being 
given to consumer behavior in the private sector (consumer in the 
economy, family income management), than to consumer behavior in 
the public sector (taxes, community consumption)" (Armstrong and Uhl, 
p. 529). Moreover, a historical review of consumer texts showed that 
over 90 percent of the texts discussed taxes, but only 50 percent discussed 
the nature of public goods and the rationale for financing them through 
taxes. An even smaller percentage of the texts examined procedures for 
determining the supply of public goods, and only one text considered the 
quality control of public.goods (Herrmann, p. 34). 

Another indication of the neglect of public goods in consumer edu- 
( cation texts can be obtained by examining relative space coverage in nine 
current texts. The subject is typically covered in such chapters as the 
economic role of government" or "taxation." These, chapters or sections 
account for only about three to six percent of textbook space in five of 
the texts (Garman and Eckert; Jelley and Herrmann; Maedke et al ; 
Schoenfeld and Natella; Warmke and Wylie) and no substantial coverage 
in the remaining four (Morton and Rezny; Oppenhtim; Plunkett;- and 
Warmke et al.). Even including the pages devoted to 1 "social insurance" 
would only increase the, space percentages slightly and would be dis- 
torting since most social insurance chapters discuss the mechanics of 
social security and not social insurance as a public good. Thus given the 
approximated percent of personal incbme used to finance public goods 
the topic needs more coverage in current consumer textbooks. 



CONTENTS OF PUBUC GOODS UNITS 

A few consumer education texts provide good models for presen- 
tation of information on public goods. The most comprehensive analysis 
is found in Jelley and Herrmann, which discusses the functions of 
government, addresses the question of when the government should pro- 
vide government services, examines whether the society spends enough 
on public goods, and explores the problem of quality control of public 
goods. Descriptive coverage is found in Warmke and Wylie, which lists 
the special services provided by government, explains the growth of 
• government services over time, and illustrates how government aids cer- 
tain groups in our society, such as business or agriculture. Also Maedke 
et al., in a lower level text, briefly describes the three types of govern- 
ment economic activity (i.e., puWic Services, regulation, and income 
redistribution), and explains the rehscuis. for the growth of government 
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spending. The content, then, suggested in the few texts which treat the 
public good topic basically consists of describing government services 
and statiftg-^asons for their growth. With the exception of one t&t, 
Jelley and Herrmann, little analysis appears to be included in the discus- 
sions. 

The above texts also contain chapter treatments of taxation. The 
coverage is fairly standard; The type of taxes are defined, the principles 
of taxation are presented, and the uses of taxes are explained. Two other 
texts which do not devote a chapter to the "economic role of 
government" do discuss taxes in a separate chapter (Garman and Eckert; 
Schoenfeld and Natella). Apparently how government finances expendi- 
tures ma> be more important to discuss than the reasons for the financ- 
ing, the public services provided, and the trade-offs between public and 
private goods. 

Some texts^ either treat inadequately or completely omit chapter 
coverage of public goods or taxes. Oppenheim scatters the discussion of 
public goods over a few chapters throughout the text and tries to handle 
taxes in three pages in the final chapter. Plunkett describes how to figure 
your federal income taxes in an appendix, but otherwise neglects the 
topic. Texts by Morton and Rezny and by Warmke and Wylie contain no 
chapters or sections related to public goods or taxes. " 



PUBLIC GOODS AND ECONOMICS 

One . study has .speculated on the reasons for the neglect Qf public 
goods and related topics of government regulation, human capital, and 
consumer protection: 

The failure of these topics to find a place in consumer educa- 
tion seems to be a'result of the absence of any clear perspec- 
tive on their application. A good deal of conceptual and em- 
pirical work has been done on these topics in economics, 
sociology and political science. This work has not, however, 
been organized and translated into a form which makes it 
* easily transferable to consumer education (Garman and 
Eckert, p. 62) ,J> ' " % * 

The conclusion, however, may not be completely accurate, especially in 
regard to the application of economics to consumer education. Work by 
W. Lee Hansen etal. (T977) conceptualized the basis for economic edu- 
cation at the secondary level. This work may offer a useful means of 
developing a reasoned approach to the often complex and emotional dis- 
cussion of public goods and public issues.. 

Several of thetomprehensive consumer texts (Garman and Eckert; 
Jelley and Hermann; Maedke et aL; and Warmke and Wylie) in early 



chapters briefly discuss the broad economic goals for ouf society (i.e., 
economic freedom, economic efficiency, economic growth, full employ- 
ment, price stability, economic justice, economic security, or environ- 
mental quality). Also, the consumer texts develop a decision-making ap- 
proach (i.e.., define the problem, lftt the alternatives, state the criteria, 
1 evaluate the alternatives in light of the criteria, and make a decision). * 
The discussion of economic goals and decision making is not combined, 
though, in the chapters on public goods or taxes. This application gap is 
costly since consumer education texts miss an opportunity to progress 
from the descriptive to the analytical in the examination of public goods. 

National parks, for example, are often listed \t] consumer education 
texts as one of the public goods of direct benefit to consumers provided 
by the federal government Let us examine the question of whether to 
establish a new national park preserve covering a million acres of land. 
At first glance, this public good would appear to be beneficial to con- 
m sumers and not overly expensive, except for any initial building, staff, or 
maintenance cost. But the application of the opportunity costflfcicept 
makes the expense much greater, for if the park is created, thejPnber, 
mineral, or water resources cannot be extracted and used for th^roduc- 
tion of private goods and services. The trade-off among goals also 
emerges here again, as the establishment of a park means that environ- 
mental quality is being gi\en precedence over regional economic growth. 
-^Ultimately, personal values and special interest may determine an in- 
dividual or group opinion on the park issue, but economic analysis pro- 
motes understanding of the nature of the choice. 

As another illustration, personal budgeting is one important topic in 
consumer education, but the process of social budgeting is neglected. 
The budgeting process is quite sirnilar for both groups. The problem for 
the family deciding how to allocate scarce resources to achieve family 
wants and needs is not too different from a federal, st^te, or local 
government deciding how to allocate* scarce tax dollars among social / 
needrand wants. Of course, social decision making can be more difficult / 
, than personal decision making, because of the larger number of special i 
interest groups who lobby for a particular social goal, but both processes / 
have similar elements of decision making. , / 

Besides improved presentation of the 5ocial^deeision-maktng-pro^ t— 
cess, another suggested change for public good units would be additional 
explanation of the rationale for government intervention into or regula- , 
tion of the market. "Market failure" problems, due to externalities, lack/ 
of information, or resource immobility, or "market structure" problems,/ 
due to monopoly power or price fixing, could be illustrated with applicai * 
tions to consumer issues. The co'ncept of externality, for example, is 
rarely applied to public good units. Yet government intervention into the, 

market to provide healthj^argjiisgiamsj^ due-te potent 

indirect benefits to society from these actions. Conversely, the private 
costs of producing a good in the market system may be much less than its 
social cost, so that policy actions are taken to reduce negative exter- 
nalities, such as pollution. The concept of externality and tax, subsidy, 
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or regulation policies designed tp limit negative externalities or en* 
courage positive externalities needs more coverage. 

In addition, the regulation of natural monopolies, such as public 
utilities, is often consitfej-ed in consumer education texts as an example of 
the legitimate activity of government. This market structure treatment 
could be expanded by examining the potential problems of regulating 
privately owned monopolies— determining^'fair" rates of return on in- 
vestment, measuring company investment, apd maintaining .efficiency. 
In cases where government and not a private firm operates the monop- 
oly, a framework for evaluating public performance needs to be pre- 
sented. Consumers are directly affected by government's ability to 
regulate an industry or provide goods and services,and prtor exposure to 
performance issues may be usefuLto students. 

Finally, redistribution of income and economic stabilization are 
considerdd^tp be major functions of government and these topics could 1 
receive expanded coverage* in consumer education texts. Taxes and 
transfer payments provide economic incentives or disincentives for peo- 
ple to behave in certain Ways and often work for or against economic 
goals, such as economic freedom or economic justice. Examples of the 
predictable effects of taxation policies at the federal, state, or local levels 
would help develop this understanding in the analysis of policy issues. 
Most texts describe the rationale for types of taxes, outline sources of 
revenue, and show how taxes are used, but only a few texts (Garman and 
Eckert; Warmke and Wylie) look at taxation or transfer payment issues,/ 
or the relationship between taxation and fiscal policy. 



CONCLUSION 

♦The most difficult question to answer for this paper is "wfo£t does 
the 'average* consumer need to understand about housing or public 
"goods and services ip ord£Mo function in th& marketplace?" Answering 
this question involves an obvious valye judgment and many assumptions 
about who. the "average'' consumer is. Also, what the "average" con- 
sumer needs to know nt>w may drastically change over the next five years 
as the consumer markets change. With this understanding, an answer 
will be attempted. 

The content analysis shows several consumer education texts which 
appeared cover adequately the necessary consumer information about 
housing and public goods. What seems to be missing from even the best 
iext is the application ,pf the consumer decision making to the housing or 
public goods purchase. Although information on the housing market js 
important to the "average" consumer in making a good housing pur- 
chase, consumer information quickly becomes dated. Once, however, a 
consumer decision making skill is developed, it can.be used to resolv? 
many consumer problems. Decision making is not learned from reading 



o 

one chapter in a text, but needs contimT&t reinforcement in public and 
private decision situations. 

Moreover; an understanding of basic economics is essential* The ap- 
plication of economic concepts to personal and social problems enables 
the average consumer to weigh more effectively the costs and benefits of 
'proposed solutions. Basic economic knowledge, then, helps the average 
consumer select relevant consumer information and analyze decisions iri 
the m^ketplace. 

What is peing suggested is not a drastic restructuring of consumer 
education, id fact, the elements of personal and social decision-making , 
are found in most texts, and economic concepts can be integrated into * 
purchase discussions without great effort. The benefits from the needed 
changes would include an improved understanding of consumer deei- 
sion-makirig and economics for students. The question that remains to 
be answeifld, though, is whether the incentive^ are sufficiently strong to 
motivate individuals or groups to make these changes. 
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APPENDDC1 ^ 

Estimates of Consumer Education Texts Coverage 
of Housing and Public Goojis/Taxes Units 



Public 
Goods/ 
Housing Taxes 







PP.*" 


% 


pp.' 


% 


•1. 


Garman and Eekert (512 pp.) 


56 


10.9 


30 


5.9 


2, 


• Jelley and Herrmann (552 pp.) 


53 


9.6 


35 


6.3 


3. 


Maedke, et a/. (520 pp.) 


51 .. 


10.0. 


•21 


4,0 


4. 


Morton and Rezny (374 pp.) 


58" 


15.5 


0 


o.o-. 


5. 


Oppenheim (415 pp.) 


31 ' 


7.8 


3 


0.01 


6. 


Plunkett (406 pp.) 


47 


11.6 


• 5 


' 0.01 


7. 


Schoenfeld and Natella (364 pp.) 


27 - 


7.4 


-- 11 


3.0 


8. 


Warmke and Wylle (650 pp.) 


48- 


7.4 


33 


' 5.0 


9. 


Warmke, Wyiie, Sellers (522 pp.) 


48 


9.2 


0 


£.0 


Mean Percentage' 




9.9 


2.6 



f Measures relatlvfrlmportance of topic In texts. Estimates fray not reflect qualjty 
or comprehensiveness of treatment. End of chapter exercises Included in unit 
an.d total book page counts. 
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Evaluation Designs and 



Instruments tor Economic and 
ConsumerEducation 




t homas B. Duff 



INTRODUCTION 



Attempting to prepare a position paper on any topic, which has had 
as much written about it as evaluation is a difficult task. A thorough lit- 
erature review on the topic of evaluation could consume a lifetime. Even 
when the topic is narrowed to a discussion of'evaluation in a specific subr 
ject area such as economic and/or .consumer education and more 
specifically to evaluation design and instruments within ihat specific sub- 
ject area, it is difficult to imagine that anyone could possibly prepare a 
paper which would provide a complete coverage of the topic. As Soper 
(1977, p. 23) pointed out;at the beginning of a paper on evaluation in 
economic education for a previous conference, "The term evaluation, in 
• the cpntext of educational programming, is broad and somewhat forbid- 
ding to. both the casual observer arid the concerned professional." 

Despite the forbidding nature of the task, professionals must con- 
tinue to work at helping one another, to learn more about evaluation in 
all areasof education by exchanging views and ideas on the topic. It i§ in 
this spirit that this paper is being prepared. The paper should Be con- 
sidered as one attempt to analyze thcevaluation designs and instruments 
that have been used in Consumer and economic education programs and 
projects, «. 



Thomas B. Duff is Head of the Business and Office Education Department and Assistant 
Director of the Center for Economic Education at the University of Minnesota, Duluth, 
Minnesota. *• 
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SPECIFIC PURPOSES OF THE PAPER 



The general purpose of this paper is identified above. The three spe- 
cific purposes of the paper are to: 

1 . Analyze evaluation designs used for consumer and economic educa- 
tion programs and projects in the schools, K-12. 

" 2. Analyze evaluation instruments used for consumer and economic 
education programs and projects in the schools, 

3. Present some general conclusions and recommendations related to 
evaluation designs and evaluation instruments for consumer and 
economic education programs. 

Because of the focus of this paper, there are five basic terms which 
should be defined. The definitions are intended only to be definitions for 
the purposes of this paper. Therefore, no attempt is made to defend the 
definitions as appropriate for any other use. 

1. Economic Education.. A definition adapted from Hansen 
et al. (1977, p. 2): "Economic education is an area of study or activities 
whose purpose is to develop in people an ability to understand and make 
reasoned judgments about major economic questions facing society and 
themselves as members of that society in their roles as consumers, 
workers, and citizens." 

2. Consumer Education, As defined by Monsma and* Bannister 
(1979, p. 6): "Consumer education is an area of study which equips indi- 
viduals and groups with the knowledge and skills to make effective 
choices and take action regarding the use and conservation of available 
resources in the public and private sectors consistent with individual 
values and societal needs." (This definition was adapted in part from a 
previous definition by Sandra L. Willett, National Consumers League.) 

3. Evaluation. As defined by Worthen and Sanders (1973, 
p. 19): "Evaluation is the determination of worth of a thing. It includes 
obtaining information for use in judging the worth of a program, 
product, procedure or objective, or the potential utility of alternative ap- 
proaches designed to attain specified objectives." 

4. Evaluation Design, A formal plan for examining and judging 
the worth of a program, product, procedure or objective, or the potential 
utility of alternative approaches designed to attain specified objectives. 

h 5. Evaluation Instruments. Any of the standardized, objective 
tests available for use in measuring consumer or economic understanding 
or literacy. To be considered in this paper, the {est instrument must be 
readily available to persons throughout the nation and must be accom- 
panied by a manual providing discussioh and rationale related to the test 
items as well as standardization and norming data. 



EVALUATION DESIGNS 



A review of the literature and the evaluation designs which have 
beer> used in the,past indicates that the designs are quite similar for con- 
sumer and economic education programs and projects. Therefore, it 
does not seem appropriate to allocate a great deal of time attempting to 
distinguish between the designs ustfd for the two types of programs. As 
the previously stated definitions indicate, the goals or objectives of the 
two areas are very similar and involve a great deal of overlap when con- 
sidered in their broadest sense. Indeed, the definition of "personal 
economics" presented by Lovenstein and used as the basis for a series of 
curriculum materials related to business education, home economics, 
social studies, and personal economics encompasses man> of the words 
used in the two definitions provided for consumer and economic educa- 
tion in the previous section: 

Personal Economics is the study of the individual's decision- • 
making and participation in economic life in the roles of 
income producer and receiver, consumer, and citizen — with 
emphasis on his activities of earning, spending, borrowing, * 
saving, investing and influencing collective decisions as a 
, citizen of the economics community (Canfield, 1971, p. 1). 

More recently, in the Joint Council on Economic Education's Master 
Curriculum materials, Hansen et al. indicated that "emphasis must be 
given to preparing young people to grapple with both social and personal 
issues and questions" (p. 2). In order to do this, students must "be 
familiar with the concepts and approach of economics, and they must be 
able to apply them in a reasonable way so as to come to informed deci- 
sions on specific issues." In a report of the results of tW 1978 national 
assessment^oTconsulilr skills anffattitiides, leenage consumers: A Pro- 
file, it is stated that': 

i 

Consumers1?an be described as playing four roles: (1) the in- 
formed citizen, (2) a^purchaser or spender, (3) an earner, and 
(4) an investor. Each of these roles demand that the consumer 
gather the best possible information (usually from several 
sources), Engage in some comparative analysis, synthesize the 
results of information gathering and analysis, and ultimately 
make a judgment about a vast array of available commodities 
and services (p. 1). 

# 

In essence, it appears that the basic objective of economic and consumer 
education is the same, to prepare persons to be effective decision makers. 
Given fhat the common objective of these two types of education is effec- 
tive decision making, evaluation activities should be designed to deter- 
mine whether or not students completing consumer and economic educa- 




tion courses or programs are more effective decision makers. Judging 
evaluation activities in consumer and economic education using only this 
criterion would leave one disappointed at what has occurred and is cur- 
rently being done. 

Daw son re v*£vys4 -appr ^a.\imaiely-8O0-sttidtes- related tu-precottep~ 
(elementary and secondary level) economic education and reported his 
findings in 1977. He reported that "the studies range from informal ef- 
forts involving little more than 'nose counting* to highly structured 
project^ Ubing the most sophisticated techniques of "statistical analysis" • 
(p. 86^. He categorized the studies he reviewed into three categories: sim- 
ple fact finding projects, studies a bit "more sophisticated in design and 
in the type of statistical analysis desired," and studies in which the re- 
searches "exercised strong control by setting up an experiment and estab- 
lishing conditions for study" (p. 86). He then concentrated his efforts on 
examining the results of studies from the last two categories, which ac- 
counted for 76 percent of the total. His purpose was to use the results of 
these studies to develop iome general statements about the effectiveness 
of previous economic education efforts. Therefore, Dawson made no at' 
tempt to discuss, except in a general way, the quality of the evaluation 
designs related to the studies from which he gathered his information. He 
reported findings about the effectiveness of economic education in the 
aggregate based on findings of the individual studies he reviewed. If one 
assumes that each of the individual studies involved was designed to in- 
sure internal and external validity, one can accept Dawson's findings, 
conclusions, and recommendations. It is disappointing to note, however, 
that none of the findings, conclusions, or recpmmendations contains a 
Hirect reference to the major objective of economic or consumer educa- 
tion programs^- preparing students to be effective decision makers. 

In 1976 the Policy Studies in Education prepared a document which, 
according to the title, was designed to report on the "Effectiveness of 

Economic Education in Senior High Schools." This gro up collected and 

examined individual evaluation and research studies in. economic educa- 
tion and prepared "research-based generalizations about the relation of 
e conomic education programs to* economic learning in senior high 
schools (grades 10-12)" (p. 13), Again, there is no indication that any 
close scrutiny of the evaluation designs of the individual studies was 
completed before' the findings were combined to create aggregate 
generalizations. The final report does caution that "none of the generali- 
zations are perfectly supported by tfee available research, indeed, there 
are iflany conflicting studies" (p. 5). Further, a careful review of the 
generalizations reveals that none of them contains a direct reference to 
preparing studenits to be effective decision makers. 

The earlier paper prepared by Soper provides an excellent review 
and guide to evaluation design for economic and consumer education 
programs. H^hose to restrict his decisions to what he called "hard" or 
"payoff" evaluation. He* indicated that direct estimates of student gains 
in cognitive and effective abilities or achievements in economics should 
receive our closest attention, but his 1977 assessment provided evidence 



that our delivery of concrete evaluative studies, especially at the 
precollege level, was wanting in many tespects. Almost anyone examin- 
ing the situation toda> would have to conclude that the delivery of con- 
crete evaluative studies is still wanting in 1980. Basically, one could pre- 
sent Soper's paper at this meeting, because his observations and recom- 
mendations areas appropriate for 1980 as they were for 1977. 

Several National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
surveys have investigated 17-year-olds' consumer skills. The 1973 tfAEP 
survey of consumer mathematics skills and the 1977 survey*of basic life 
skills of 17-year-olds, which includes some consumer skills, generated an 
interest ifl completing a consumer skilU survey. According to the Guide 
to an Assessment of Consumer Skills the survey items were administered 
only to 17-year-old students and "tfere designed to measure the skills, 
knowledge and attitudes that students who are nearing the end of their 
hfgh school experience have for dealing with consumer issues" (1978, # 
p. I). With the^help of consumer specialists and lay persons, NAEP 
determined that a comprehensive assessment of consumer skills should in- 
clude the areas of consumer behavior, economics, and energy in addition 
to the personal finance and consumer protection areasdncluded in the 
basis life skills assessment. A series of approximately 200 items or exer- 
cises was developed to be used in the consumer skills assessment, the 
number of items almost evenly distributed among the topical areas. 
Many of the findings of the NAEP survey were disappointing from the 
standpoint of* the lack of knowledge 17-year-olds have related to certain 
areas of consumer information or behavior. For the purposes of this 
paper, it is encouraging to note that the items or exercises used in the 
I^fAEP assessment instruments appear to be designed to elicit responses 
which would enable one. to make some judgment related to the decision- 
making ability of those participating in the study. 

At this point in time, there is relatively little that is being done in the 
ay of e valuation wh teh^ould meet the rigor required to qualify as ex- 
perimental research. Hillestad (1977) has outlined.and discussed the 
criteria for a research design, the different types of experimental designs, 
the pnethods of controlling variables in experimental desigris, and how 
experimental data should be analyzed. Any person planning to design an 
evaluation scheme could gain a great deal of helpful information froitK 
this brief, .relatively simple discussion of evaluation. Soper's assessment \ 
of the state of evaluation in economic education in 1977 is still valid to- 
day. "One-shot, case study" types of evaluation which do not extend 
beyond one classroom, one course, one school, or one segment of the ~ 
student population are prevalent. The results of the studies rarely appear 
in readily accessible places; and evfcn more rarely are they of a replicable 
nature. Few of the studies have beea adequately described. Therefore at- 
tempts to interpret and compare empirical results are, at best,^enuous. 
In addition, few of the studies have been completely free ^f method- 
ological errors on the emp[ridff side, which means that generalizations 
are difficult if not impossible to make. 

More recently Bloom and Ford discussed the challenges and prob- 





lems one can expect when attempting to evaluate consumer education 
programs. As is true for evaluation efforts in almost any area, three 
major problems were identified: "(1) developing measures of effective- 
ness, (2) choosing research design, and (3) interpreting results" (1979, 
p. 270). In order to develop measures to assess a program's performance, 
there must be clearly identified goals and objectives. Bloom and Ford in- 
dicate that "consumer education programs generally seek to change the 
knowledge levels, attitudes, behavior, and satisfaction of their students" 
(p. 271). They also suggest that pencil-and-paper knowledge quizzes and 
attitude scales jcan^be used to evaluate some programs but that the use of 
these measures to evaluate programs which require measures of behavior * 
is "more tenuous." Assessing effective decision-making skills with paper- 
and-pencil measures is certainly tenuous at best. Although it is more 
costly in terms of time and money, it may be necessary to use observa- 
tional approaches to obtain behavioral measures. It has been suggested 
that students could be observed, without knowing it, while shopping in 
retail stores, while going through simulated shopping environments, or 
while completing other types of simulation of gaming activities. As noted 
previou^i this type of evaluation is moFe costly, it may be more difficult 
to compley, and it does possess some of the same deficiencies as paper- 
and-pencil measures. However, observing student behavior as choices 
are being made, even though in a simulated enviftmment, should provide . 
a more realistic basis for measuring whether consumer education pro- 
grams are actually achieving theirultimate objective of developing effec- 
tive decision making skills. 4 

. Another evaluation approach whjch may prove effective is to eval- 
uate how well people understand the decision making process and/or 
how well they can perform the various steps in the process. The "rea- 
soned approach" to economic decision making, as described by Hansen, 
et al., (p. 6)Jdentifies six steps to be complete d when making economic _ . 
or consumer choices. The steps are very similar to those presented in 
other decision making procedures or schemes in other disciplines over the 
years -define the problem, identify and rank goals, identify alternative 
ways of attaining the goals, identify pertinent economic concepts and ex- 
plore the effects of alternatives, analyze the consequences of each alter- 
native on each of the goals, evaluate which alternative is best. It may be 
that economic and consume^fiteation programs should be concerned 
with measuring and deterimmhg how wdll people can perform the 
various steps involved in decision making as well as measuring the overall 
decision making skill. For example, if a group of persons does not per- 
form well on whatever measure is used to assess overall decision making 
skills, it may be because they all lack the ability to identify alternatives or 
to define the problem or issue clearly. There may be merit in attempting 
to assess how well persons completing programs can perform various 
parts of the overall process. Since this is an area of concern for both 
economic and consumer educators, additional investigation in this area is * 
needed. I 

Choosing an" appropriate research design poses a difficult problem 
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for those wishing, to evaluate consumer and economic education pro- 
grams. Most evaluation experts feel the true or randomized field experi- 
ment is the only appropriate research design because it is difficult to 
separate very small effects of typical social programs from effects of 
other variables when alternative research designs are used. As Bloom and 
Ford pointed out, "many evaluation researchers see randomization con- 
tributing to internal validity by ensuring the preprogram equivalency of 
^treatment and control groups while they see field settings contributing to 
external validity." For most consumer and economic education programs 
conduced in the schools, however, the true or randomized field experi- 
ment is impractical or impossible because experimental control is dif- 
ficult to obtain. Therefore, quasi-experimental designs, in which subjects 
are assigned to various treatment and control groups in a non random 
fashion, are much more commonly used for evaluating programs in 
educational institutions. Correlational designs, in which only post-test 
data are obtained from treatment and control groups, are also in evi- 
dence. The strengths and weaknesses of quasi-experimental and correla- 
tional designs are addressed in evaluation research literature. Persons re- 
sponsible for developing evaluation designs for economic or consumer 
education programs must become familiar with various research designs 
and must solicit the help of research design experts when selecting a 
research design to be used for evaluating the results of a program. / 
Once an evaluation plan has been developed and the required data\ 
have been collected, the researcher must interpret the data and prepare a 
report identifying the results or findings. This poses the final problem in 
the evaluation process^Interpreting the results of a study is not as objec- 
tive as it may appear at first blush. Evaluation studies of all types very 
frequently report findings which indicate weak program effects. The re- 
searcher then faces the dile mma of deciding whether a weak, statistically ,, 
' nifieam-effeu (ui, lack of a statistically signifpnt effect) is of any, 
practical importance. As noted, this is a relatively common situation for 
evaluation m ge n er al , and it frequ e n t ly - occurs when attempts are made " 
to evaluate the success of consumer and economic education programs as. 
well. In their discussion of evaluation of consumer education programs, 
Bloom and Ford point out tjie fact that "a consumer education evaluator 
may have to decide whether a program should be considered a success if, 
for example, it only produces a small but statistically significant increase 
(in consumer knowledge while producing a small insignificant change in 
consumer behavior (p. 275). In order to accept the/findings as having 
♦practical "relevance, it must be ensured that the research design was 
appropriate for the program and that careful attention has been given to 
factors -such* is sample size, reliability of effectiveness of criterion 
measures, the manner in which treatment has been used with classes or 
teachers, and so on. Inferences related tothe effects of a program should 
be based on the results of standard statistical tests applied to data col- 
lected ^as part of an appropriate research design selected before the pro- 
gram is initiated. Therefore, findings or results are a function of the 
quality and appropriateness of the research design, data collected, 
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statistical tests, and inferences made when analyzing the data. If there 
are weaknesses in any of tfiese factors, it may be impossible to interpret 
accurately the results as indicating specific program effec^. 



i EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS 



As implied above, those responsible for" developing evaluation 
designs for consumer and economic education programs- need to spend a 
considerable amount of time and effort in developing a design which is 
appropriate for each program to be-evaluated. In order to evaluate the 
effectiveness of a program, there must be a set of program objectives 
stated in such a way that informed, objective observers can determine 
■whether or not the objectives have been attained. If program objectives 
are 001 expressed in operational terms that will enable one to verify 
reamly whether or not they have been attained, there can be no mean- 
ingful evaluation. Once these! of verifiable objectives is developed, it is 
necessary to choose an evaluation instrument which will be. used to 
measure whether or not the objectives have been attained. 

In the case of economic and consumer education programs, the 
evaluation instruments are generally objective tests designed to measure 
something termed "understanding, competency, literacy, or jskills" 
because the general objective of programs is usually stated in such ter- 
minology. Therefore, the discussion of test instruments presented here is 
limited to those which are cognitive or knowledge tests. Granted, there 
may be a need for effective test instruments in the consumer and 
economic education area,, but there are currently few, if any, such in- 
struments which are readily availabl e .and which have be e n debugged 
through national use. Review of such instruments will need to be done 
another time. « J ' , 

Two general options are available when deciding on a cognitive test 
instrument: use of a standardized, nationally normed test or develop- 1 
rtient of a new instrument specifically designed to measure the effective- 
ness of the program involved. Standardized tests offer many advantages. 
They are standardized with respect to what is tested, how it is tested, and 
what the test_score means. Soper states ttfat the virtues of standardized 
instruments are widely known and quite compelling: "(1) they have been 
substantially 'debugged; (2) they have known reliability characteristics; 
and (3) they provide a clear cut standard (i.e., the national norms) 
against which the activity to be evaluated can be compared" (p. 234). 
Ebel adds two additional Supporting statements: "The content of a stan- 
dardized test generally reflects a consensus of what is most important to 
test in an area of learning. Usually such a test is constructed with greater 
care and expertness than a typical teacher-made test" (p. 23). Irfdeed, the 
development of a test instrument is SVery difficult task for anyone to 
undertake, especially ifthe test is to be reliable and truly objective. 
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If the content of a standardized test instrument is judged as being 
valid' for determining whether the program objectives have been at- 
tained, the choice is an easy one. If there is no^tandardize^f test instru- 
ment which is judged as being valid for measuring attainment of pro- 
gram objectives, the evaluator faces a dilemma. A decision must be made 
on the trade-offs involved in using a sfandardized test, with all its 
technical advantages, which does not validly measure all of the objectives 
or in developing a test with more valjd content which may be weak in 
reliability, objectivity, and other technical attributes. 

Fortunately, there are standardized cognitive test instruments 
available which appear to be acceptable for use in many consumer and 
economic education program evaluations K-12. There are many 
cognitive test instruments which have been developed and" used in 
economic and consumer education programs, but only six have been 
selected for inclusion in this paper. As noted in the definitions section at 
the beginning of the paper, only tests which are readily available to per- 
sons throughout the nation and which have an accompanying manual 
providing discussion and rationale as well as norming data were con- 
sidered. This relatively rigid set of criteria was established to ensure that 
persons wishing to use the test instruments described in this paper could 
obtain copies of the instruments and the accompaiWing manuals which * 
provide information related to the test development, content, and 
technical data such as reliability and norming data. 

Only one of the test instruments discussed below was developed to 
be directly related to the area of consumer education. Four of the in- 
struments were developed to measure the level of economic understand-, 
ing, and one of the instruments was developed specifically to measure 
consumer and economic understanding, or "personal economic under- 
.„..Jng," as the title implies. Assumtng^the m a j o r g o al of b oth ecu -— 
sumer and economic education programs is to develop effective decision 
ma kers, one c an find__i_tems which will tfriicate whether a person 
possesses the cognition required to make^fctive consumer and/or 
economic decisions in each of the test instruments. As noted eaflier, 
those wishing to use any of the instruments to evaluate effectiveness of a 
program must check the conformance of the instrument's content to the 
stated or implicit objectives of the program to determine if any or all of 
the items possess content validity. A brief description and analysis of 
each of the six instruments follows. Each description presents informa- 
tion related to the availability of the test instrument, the concept frame- 
work or content matrix from which test items have been developed, and „ 
the cognitive levels of the test items. The cognitive levels which are used 
are those identified* in Bluom's original work: knowledge, comprehen- 
sion, application, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. 

Primary Test of Economic Understanding (PTEU) Grades 2-3 

Available fro rjn the Joint Council on Economic Education, 
1212 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY. Examiner's 



Manual, 32 pp. $2.75. Test booklets, package of 25, $6.00. 
(1971). 

According to the Examiner's Manual, the Primary Test of Economic 
Understanding was developed to provide information for students,* 
teachers, and others involved in elementary social studies curriculum 
development in the primary grades. The te^t consists of 32 matched pair 
"Yes- No" items, or 64 individual items. TJte "Yes-No Matched Pair" for- 
mat consists of reversed items for each concept— for every "Yes" item 
there is a "No" item intended to test pie same content. The "matched" 
items are scored as one— the student ^ust get both correct or the item is 
considered wrong. The authors state that "this technique has beea de- 
vised to cope with the acquiescerft>dissent biases and should cancel both 
effects" (p. 2). The directions indicate that each of the test items is to be 
read to the students while they follow along on a printed test sheet and 
circle "Yes" or "No" on an answer sheet. 

The PTEU is constructed to measure the pupil's mastery of certain basic 
generalizations, understandings, concepts, and sub-concepts in eco- 
nomics which might be taught as part of primary-grade social studies 
content. The authors developed a framework from which test items were 
derived based oh their experience in working with primary-grade teachers 
on economic education projects and on a careful examination of 
primary-grade textual rpaterials developed by school systems. The con- 
ceptual framework consists of five major economic generalizations, a 
series of major economic understandings derived from the generaliza- 
tions, and a listing of major concepts and sub-concepts which form the 
basis for the understandings. The five generalizations are: 

1~. — Because-ef limited income, consuming units must choose which 

of their many wants for goods ^pd services they will satisfy 
through purchases in the marketplace. 

2. Scarce resources are required for the production of goods and 
services. 

3. Households earn money income by selling services of their pro- 
ductive resources to businesses and, in turn, use household in- 

- come to purchase ^oods and services from businesses. 

4. Some of people's wants for goods and services are*satisfied 
through government: \ 

5. Households may save part of their money income. / 

The items in this test are written primarily at the lowest ^cognitive 
level— the knowledge level. As would be expected when dealing with 
primary-grade students, most of the items measure the student's ability 
to recall and recognize terminology and facts in a form relatively close to 
the way they were presented. There are some, items which may be 
categorized in the comprehension level and perhaps one or two items in 
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Xhe application level, depending upon how far one wishes to stretch the 
limns of that category. 

Basic Economics Test (BET), Grades 4-6 ' v 

Available from the Joint Council on Economic Education, 
1212 Avenue of the Athericas, New York, NY 10036. Ex- 
aminer's Manual, 37 pp., $2. 75. Test booklets, package of 25, 
$6.00. (1981). 

According to the Examiner's Manual, the Basic Economics Test is an 
achievement test in the basic principles of economics designed for grades 
4 through 6. The BET represents a substantive revision of the Test of 
Elementary Economics (TEE) which was developed in 1971. A revision 
of the TEE was completed to provide the nation's schools with an up- 
dated test based on the content of more current curriculum development . 
materials such as materials in the Joint Council's Master Curriculum 
Guide for the Nation's Schools and Trade Offs, a series of videotape pro- 
grams designed to be used with 9*13 year old children'. Used properly, 
the BET will provide information concerning student growth, and the ef- 
fectiveness of educational materials and teaching strategies. The test con- 
sists of two forms, A and B; each of the tests? has 38 four-option multiple 
choice items. The items of the BET were originally constructed by a 
Working Committee consisting of two economists, one teacher educator, 
one reading specialist, and three elenientaty teachers. The content of the 
~ test is based on Master Curriculum Cuide and Trade Offs materials. A 
test matrix, with one dimensiort bein^ economic content and the other 
being level of cognitive functioning -knowledge, Understanding and 
application— was developed from ,the content sources and used 
throughout as a guide in determining what was to be included in the test. 
The content categories for the BET are as follows: 

I. Practicing a Reasoned Approach 

" . ** • 

II. Basic Economic Concepts 

A. The Basic Economic Concepts 

1 1 , Econbmk Wants 
2. k 'Productive Resources 
*3v Scarcity and Choices * 

. 4. Opportunity Costs and Trade Offs ' 

B. Economic Systems 

5. ' Nature and Types of Ecortomic Systems 

6. " Specialization, Comparative Advantage, and the Divi- 

sion of Labor 

7. Voluntary, Exchange 

C. Microeconomics: Resource Allocation 

8. Demand 

9. Supply 
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— _L ..JO. - Markets- 

11. Price Mechanism and Interdependence 

12. Competition and Market Structure 4 -s 

13. Indirect Costs ' M \ 

14. Indirect Benefits % 

D. Macroeconomics 

15. Inflation 

- " 16. Money * 

E. Economic Institutions * s 
17. Banking 

The BET items have been developed to measure both mastery of 
economic concepts and ability to apply a decision-making model in order 
to reach decisions. Test items fall into three cognitive categories— 
knowledge, understanding, and application. Knowledge items are essen- 
tially memory items; they require .the student to retrieve information, not 
to transform information into a new form. Understanding items are 
* items tjia't require the student to process information in a form different 
from the way in which it was received. The application category in the 
BET analysis combines Bloom's (1$S$) last four levels .with primary, 
weight on application. The application items primarily require the stu- 
dent to apply economic concepts, although occasionally spme ability to 
analyze and%ynthesize may be needed as well. The majority of the BET 
test items (55%) are classified as items that require understanding, ap- 
proximately one-third (329b) of the items are application items, and the- 
remainder'(13%) are low-level knowledge items. 

Junior High School Test of Economics (JHSTE), Grades 7-9 \ 

Available from (he Joint Council on Economic Education,- 
1212 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10036. Inter- 
pretive Manual and Rationale, 38 pp. $2. 75. Test booklets, 
package of 25, $6.00. v (1974), ' 

According to the Interpretive Manual and Rdflionate, the Junior High 
School Test of Economics was develpped to provide (1) a means of 
measuring the effectiveness with whitjh economics is being taught over 
_ the period of a semester or a year at the junior high school level, and (2) 
an instrument for diagnosing strengths and weaknesses in the economics 
curriculum at this level. The main use envisioned for the test is, to aid 
teachers in evaluating and improving the effectiveness of their efforts to 
teach economics at the junior high school level. The test consists of 40, 
four-option multiple choice questions developed from a set of 80 ques- 
tions originally drawn up by a committee of five persons— two econ- 
omists with experience in economic education an3 three secondary level 
teachers with experience at the junior high school level. 

The test is aimed at an evaluation of student understanding of basic 



economic concepts and principles arid their use in dealing analytically 
with economic problems. The matrix identifying the content categories 
of the test items indicates that items were developed for the following 1 1 
rr general content areas: 

1. Basic concepts; scarcity, opportunity costs, supply and demand. 

2. Gross national product and its determinants - ■ t 

3. ' Money, prices, and inflation 

4. Government taxation and spending 

5. Economic growth , , 

6. Government policies to achieve full employment and price 
stability 

7. Operation of a market economy: markets, consumer demand, 
and competition 

8. Organization and role, of the firm 0 

9. Factors of production and distribution of income 

10. International trade . 

1 1 . Comparison of economic systems t 

The JHSTE test matrix classifies the test questions according to cogni- 
tive levels as well as content areas. The- matrix indicates that the ques- 
♦ tions* in this test are distributed almost equally among the first three 
cognitive levels: knowledge, comprehension, and application. As in-* 
dicated previously, the knowledge category questions require mere recall 
' or recognition of some type of knowledge- facts, definitions, terms, etc. 
Comprehension questions require recall or recognition plus the ability to 
associate or interrelate knowledge or information. Some persons refer to 
"questions in this category as questions measuring understanding. Appli- 
cation questions require a person to. select *and use appropriate knowl- 
edge to solve a newly confronted problem. The person must be*able_,to 
recall and associate knowledge or information and must be able to apply 
it to a new situation or to real-life circumstances. 

. Teste of Understanding Personal Economics (TUPE), Grades 9-12 

Available from the Joint Council on Economicc Education, 
12li Avenue of the Americas, New York, 10036. Inter- 
pretive Manual and Discussion Guide, 28 pp. $2.75. Test 
booklets,- package of 2$, $6.00. (1971). 

According »to the Interpretive Manual and Discussion Guic$\he Test of 
Understanding Personal Economic^ was developed in conjunction with a 
series of Guides for teaching personal economics through the social 
studies, business and home economics curricula. The approach 1 and em- 
phasis of the series w^s designed to teach t^e application of economic 
analysis to personal decisions and to empha^ze the interrelatedness of 
economic matters, both personal and social. Since this was a variation 
from wlmt was generally taught in either ecohomics or consumer, educ- 
tion courses, a test w£»«needed which could be used to help measure t^e 
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effectiveness of the approach. The TUPE was developed to meet this 
perceived need. * 

The prime use envisioned for the TUPE is to aid teachers in improving 
their teaching by evaluating the effectiveness of their efforts to develop* 
^ student competenc) in personal economics, both as to the specific under- 
standing achieved and the comprehensiveness of what is learned. The 
first step in producing the test items was to identify major understands 
ings and skills set forth in the -materials of the teacher's Guides. These 
understandings resulted primarily from a position paper, "Economics 
and the -Consumer," prepared for the Personal Ecory&mics Project b> 
Lovenstein (1971). The major understandings were divided into three 
major categories with subtopics as indicated in the following listing. 

1. The Consumer and the American Economy 

- Personal economics and economic analysis; consumers, 
workers, citizens; many different consumers; the consumer and 
the American economy; markets; the consumer and 'the 
American eco'nomy; the flow of income, and four concepts 
which bridge the gap -freedom of choice, opportunity cQst, in- 
come, and private, and public consumer interests 

2. Income, Expenditures, Credit and Borrowing 

-The consumer and his income; consumer expenditures; the con- 
sumer and his fcdget; sales, bargains, labels^aiid advertising- 
prices, income emd expenditures,- consumer credit, and bor- 
rowing * 

v » 

3. Saving and Investment * J 
-Saving and investing: the economy and th^eonsumer; the in- 
dividual as ^ saver; theindividual as investo^f the individual and 
economic qsk ^ 

There is no identification or discussion of the cognitive level of the test 
items used In the TUPE. An examination of the items indicates that they 
are probably distributed in at'least five of the cognitive categories: 
knowledge, comprehension, application, analysis, and evaluation. The 
first three categories have been briefly described earlier. Analysis ques- 
tions test a person's reasoning, the ability to break down information in-' 
to component' parts and Jo detect relationships of one part to another 
and 'or to the whole. This indicates that a person perceives and can pick 
out the mo^t important points in material which ha^* been presented.. 
Questions in^the evaluation category are designed to measure whether or 
not a person can judge and evaluate ideas, information,, solutions, andso 
on. Corcect responses to these questions indicate tht person has the abili- 
ty to make judgments based on criteria or standards. \ s 

Test of Consumer Competencies (TCQ, Grades 8-li 

• *' Avai/ab/e from Scholastic 'Testing Service, Inc., 480 Meyer 
RoS, Bensenville, IL 60106. TeaCher's Manual®/ Directions, 



27 pp. 50.80. Test booklets, $14.00 per package of 20 
booklets, Forms A &£. (1975). 

According to the Teachers Manual of Directions, the Yest of Consumer 
Competencies was developed b> Dr. Thomas 0. Stanley 'as part of his 
doctoral work. The test was prepared in response to a perceived need for 
a test instrument which could be used to determine the effectiveness of 
consumer education programs designed to fulfill' the 1972 Illinois 
guidelines for consumer education. The TCC consists of two cognitive 
test instruments, FoYm A and Form B. gach instrument is a 55-item,^ 
four-optioa multiple choice~test. • -« ' 

The basis for the content of the TCC is a document entitled "Guidelines 
for Consumer Education," the reused 1972 edition from the4llinois Of- 
fice of the Superintendent of Public Instuction. The test content was 
.prepared to ensure that questions related to* each of the fpllowing 14 
areas were included: * . 

1. The Individual Consumer in the Marketplace 

2. Money Management 

1. • Consumer Credit 1 - 

4. Hoifsing • O 

5. Food ^ ' 
6., Transportation 

7. Clothing 

8. Health Services, Drugs, and Cosmetics 
9/ .Recreation s 

10. Furnishing and Appliances 

11. Insurance T 4% 

12. Savings and Investments 

13. Taxes . *- ' 
• Y4. The Consumer in Society 

>> 

In addition to this general content outline, a test content outline was 
written in the form of 55 performance objectives. A paired set of ques- 
tions was developed for eacfi performance objective so that two alternate 
test forms* resulted. ^ 
.%\ . 

There is no identification or discussion of the cognitive level of the test 
items used in the TCC. An examination of the items indicates that they 
are probably distributed in at lfeast five of the cognitive categories: 
knowledge, comprehension, application, analysis and evaluation^ Each 
of these categories has been briefly described previously. It does not ap£ 
pear that any of the TCC test items fall into the synthesis category, but 
there may be disagreement from persons who interpret tjje parameters of 
that catjegpry differently. * * > 



Test of Economic Lit 



eracy (TEL), Grades 11-12 



Available from we Jotht Council on Economic Education, 
12 1 2 Avenue of]he Americas, New York, NY 10036. Discus- 



sion Guide and Rationale, 54 pp. 52.75.. Test booklets, 
package o/25, $6.00. (1979). 

According to the Discussion Guide and Rationale y the Test of Economic 
Literacy is a test designed to repla.ce the outdated Tiest^ of Economic 
Understanding (TEL') so that school systems have an updated evaluation 
instrument and researchers an Updated set of tests for use in experimental 
settings. A working committee composed of economic educators, 
„ economists, and high school teachers analyzed the old TEU and 
developed a new matrix for the" TEL. The primary value of the TEL 
should be in its ability to help assess student understanding of the basic 
economic concepts that it is essential for them To know to effectively fill 
Iheir presfcriT and future roles as consumers, "workers, and voters. The test 
consists qf two equivalent forms, A and B, each having 46, four-option 
multiple ^hoice questions. • 

The conten^of the TEL is based on the Master Curriculum Guide 
'Framework \Hansen et al.). The test questions are broken down into 
seven generalVontent areas and several more detailed content* categories 
within the seven general areas. The seven distinct content categories are. 

1. The Basic Economif Problem 

2. Economic Systems 

* 3. Microeconomics. Resource Allocation and Income Distribution 

4. Macroeconomics: Economic Stabilty and Growth 

5. The Worid Econonjy 

6. Economic Institutions 

7. Concepts for Evaluating Actions and Policies - J 

In addition, -a number of questions on the TEL involve one or more of 
the seven "statistical concepts" listed in the Master Curriculum Guid< 
Framework. 4 

The TEL test questions are broken down according to a five-level scheme 
of cognitive tax6nomy. The cognitivje.taxohomy indicates that the TEL 

. has test ltem^which are distributed in the five cognitive categories of 
knowledge, comprehension, application, analysis/and evaluation. Each 
# of these categories has been briefly described prev ioustyT The Discussion 

* ^fiuide and Rationale states specifically that questions have not been 
developed foF the synthesis level because it is presumed that little or no 
synthesis is called for in the typical high school course or unit in 
economies. 

' CONCLUSIQNS.AND RECOMMEND A 77cfys 

• .> : V '. ' i ' .' " 

In the preceding sections of tjiis paper, ififormaiion relating to eval- 
uation designs and instruments u*etf*in ec^ijolnitf ancLconsumer educa- 
tion has been presented. Based on the findings tVoQi the literature review.. 
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and attempts to gather information about. evaluation activities in the 
economic and consumer education areas, some general conclusions can 
be drawn.and some general recommendations based on those conclusions 
can be presented. — ' * 

Conclusions 

1. Based on definitions of economic and consumer education, it ap- 
pears the major objectives of economic and consumer education 
programs and projects are similar. The major objective is to prepare 
persons with the skills and abilities required for making effective 

decisions regarding economic and consumer activities. 

2. It is difficult to obtain information about the type of evaluation 
jvhich is being completed in economic and consumer education pro-' 
£rams. However, evaluation (as defined for this paper) seems to be a 
part of almost all economics and consumer education programs and 
projects. 

3. Since the main objectives of both economic and consumer education 
are similar, it is appropriate that the evaluation designs which have 
been tised for these programs should be quite similar. However, few 
if any of the evaluation efforts have been designed to. determine 
whether ^persons completing economic or consumer education pro- 
grams or projects are more effective decision makers than those wha 

h do not complete such programs and projects. ' 

4 The evaluation designs which have been used in economic and con- 
sumer education programs and projects do not generally possess the, 
qualities or rigors required in order to be categorized as experimental 
research. In fact, many of the designs do not even meet the criteria 
4 ^established for quasi-experimental designs. 

5. Because of the lack of rigor in most of t& evaluation designs, it is 
- difficult to accurately interpret, compare, or generalize the findings 

of the evaluation activities which have been completed for economic 

and consumer educaton programs and projects. 

6. Evaluation instruments used in economic and con^mer education 
programs and projects are generally cognitive test instruments de- 
signed to measure the amount or level of something termed 
economic or consumer understanding, competency, literacy, or skills 
possessed by persons. Standardized, nationally normed tests, locally 

1 developed and "teacher-made" tests are all used as evaluation in-" 
struments in these programs and projects. * 

7. There are -a variety of standardized, nationally normed test in- 
struments readily available for use in economic and consumer educa- 
tion programs and projects in grades I-I2.* " u 

8 There has been relatively little nationa^lissemination of information 
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about evaluation design and findings from economic and consumer 
education programs and projects. 



Recommendations 

1. Since the major objectives of economic and consumed education ef- 
forts are similar, there should be a great deal of communication and 
a close working relationship between leaders and curriculum 
development efforts in tfie two areas. 

2. Evaluation activities in both economic and consumer education pro- 
grams should focus on determining whether pjersons completing such 
programs make more effective economic and/or consumer decisions 
than persons who do not complete such programs. 

3. Research and investigation {o arrive at the* most efficient, eco- 
nomical method of determining whether persons possess the ability 
to make effective economic and/or consumer decisions must be 
completed. ' * 

All economic and consumer education programs and projects should 
have a set of objectives stated in such way that informed, objective 
observers cah determine whether or not the objectives have been at- 
tained. They should also have an appropriate evaluation design 
selected before the program or project is initiated which prqvides in- 
ferences related to effects based on the results of standard statistical 
tests applied to data collected as part of an appropriate research 
design'. 

5. Since there seems to be an area of content overlap as well as some 
common overall objectives between economic and copsumer educa- 
tion, a content matrix for consumer or personal economics should be 
prepared and agreed upon by leaders from the economic and con- 
sumer education movements. 

6. A standardized, nationally n6rmed cognitive test instrument based 
on a content matrix for consumer or personal economics should be 
prepared. ' . , 

7. If a standardized, nationally normed cognitive fqst instrument based 
on a content nlatrix is completed for consumer or personal 
economics, the instrument should bensed to collect data from con- . 
sumer or personal economics programs and' projects w;herever feasi- 
ble. The data and findings from these efforts can then be pooled to 
provide much better aggregate information regarding the effect of 
consumer and personal economic educau'<*ft activities overall. 

8. Some effective method of communicating information about ap- 
propriate evaluation designs which can be used for economic and 

, cpnsumer education must be developed, along with a method of 
communicating information about the findings of studies which 




have t?een completed. There needs to be a spirit of cooperation 
developed so that all persons working to attain objectives of the 
movements are willing to share information and expertise. 
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A Response to "Evaluation 
Designs and instruments for 
Economic and Consumer 
Education" * / 




Lee Richardson 




The paper admits to the difficulty of cohering a field as broad as 
evaluation of consumer and economic education and then proceeds to 

, cover many important aspects of it. Setting forth objectives and defini- 
tions relative to the field, the author proposes a number of important 
concepts abstracted from the^orks of others as hjs standards for review 
of the progress of evaluation research. An iirl^ortant segment of the 
paper is devoted to a "detailed examination of six available evaluation in- 
struments that practitioners can order and apply in their own educational 
settings. The paper concludes with a number of useful observations in 

' the form of conclusions and recommendations that could launch a dozen " 
more scholarly articles. 



The evaluation of anything, educational or otherwise, carries with it 
the implication that we carr trust the evaluators to examine a defined sub- 
ject. Unfortunately, although one-cannot criticize the scholarly qualities 
of Duffs paper, it is alt too Evident that the subject of consumer edii- 

— — - — -4- - 

Lee Richardson is a consultant and'is a Board Member of 'the Consumer Federation of 
America, Washington, D.C 



DEFINITION OF TERMS 




ca{iQn eludes us. Those who evaluate it are deluding themselves, their 
readers, and whoever relies upon their advice or, evaluation instruments. 
, ^ . Conceptual or philosophical definitions used by evaluators must 
first be widely accepted. The consumer education field in particular is 
torn by some important issues that require resolution before it is possible 
to devise universal evaluations of educational achievement. Among the 
issues: - 1^:,-., 

1. Does consumer education embrace no\i-market services such as 
those provided by government? Social Security? Water? Police? 

2. Does c&nsumer education include consumption of goods and ser- 
vices provided \>y the houshold unit for itself? Cooking? Grooming? 
Landscaping? * ♦ 

3. Does consumer education include non-economic activities such as 
personal safety activities? Marital problems? Recreation activities? 

4. E)oes consumer education include expenditures and activities related 
"to ^braining: ancfmainiaining employment? CareereducationT 

5. How does consumer education differ from established academic 
fields such as home^ economics, business education or economic 
education? l*his conference is not satisfied with the relationships be-' 
tweenconsumer and economic education to date. 

6. Is consumer education positive or normative? If it is a prescriptive or 
normative field, what are the iff oral, value, or philosophical stan- 
dards bf the discipline? • 

The author cites the 1978 national assessment of consumer skills and 
attitudes as one likely authority on the subject of the scope of corisujner 
education. The view of the consensus in that project, a consensus of 
many people in the consumer education field who were advisors and con- 
sultants to the landmark assessment effort, was that consumers played 
four roIe|: ' . . : 1? 

1. an informed citizen 

2. a purchaser or spender . 

3. "an earner 

4. an investor 

The assessment team thus made a number of very important as- 
sumptions about the nature of consumer education, and these assump- 
tions,* rightly or wjongly, permeated the entire process of research 
design. An examination of the assessment will show that questions 
* covered topics such as ionservatiop and itational energy policy. Perhaps 
the assessment fairly included such far-ranging toplfe ynder the heading 
of consumer education because the expert advisers collectively ranged 
over the field in the same manner.', 
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The definition of the field from the perspective of the educator must 
include elements beyond th^ scope of subject material in the sense of tax- 
onomy. In order to guide the evaluation process it is necessary to have 
operational objectives, not mere philosophical ones. What skills are 
^ ^ desired, for example? Does consumer or economic education involve 
teaching of elementary arithmetic in order to calculate an interest rate or 
rfnit price? If yes, then the consumer educator is responsible for teaching 
/addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. The economic educa- 
tor isMcewise held responsible for the ability of a student to write a 
s>m<rirf;e, read a paragraph, and understand thk societ? in which eco- 
nomic activity occurs. 

Of course, whether the economic or consumer educator was respor/ 
sible for the grim results of the 1978 assessment or the similarly disap- 
pointing results of any other evaluation does not change the fact of 
grimness 'As an aid to specific educators and their roles in such overall 
calamities, bottom line results are riot enough. The key question is still, 
"What is consu mer education or economic education?" The coro llary j s | 
"What should economic or consumer education achieve in terms of 
learning?"* ' . 

Lest it be concluded that the identification of the goals and objec- 
tives of either field will produce the equivalent of a sunrise, evaluators 
will be advised to note that anv; educationaiendeavor. has multiple goals, 
often inconsistent with each other. The consumer educator faces choices 
in goal setting, such'as the desire to sav#peopJe from unwise purchases 
balanced against the social and economic pressure of a system of educa- 
tion that does not want to offend important existing institutions in ex- 
plicit ways. The economic educator has dilemmas such as the consumer 
benefits of open international trade versus the dislocations SncT unem- 
ployment that occurs for the less fortunate traders. Can there be an ob- 
jective single answer today to the que&on of whether to save the 
Chrysjer Corporation? * * \ 

* 

• Designs and Methodologies ■ 

The author gives important perspectives on the nature o'f.the existing 
instruments available to educators. The bulk of them are cognitive 
measures -measures of knowledge. Unfortunately, the scope of 'con- 
sumer education goes beyond cognitive issues.' Also, evaluation tools 
available are generally quite weak. 9 

At the risk of being unconventional, the individual educator can ap- 
ply a definition of the subject to available instruments and cull questions % 
and measures deemed inappropriate, but the educatoKwho builds evalua- 
ti'on^ystems from the\ ground lev^l faces a more serious problem. Duff's 

• paper points out the riecessity of standardized instruments. They form a ■ 
basis of comparison between times, methodologies of teaching, students, 1 

^or other variables. The te^che'r who has to give make-up' tests faces the 
problem of standardization. Whether an existing instrument is adapted 
in some mahner without invalidating it for comparison purposes-ean be a 
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legitimate mattj^for argument, but the educator's own test cannot be 
held UD^sIa standard for any comparison. - * 

E^Jperimental design is ideal and hard to achieve. The author pro- 
perly laments the lack of adequately described, replicable work. That 
which is available appears to be methodologically deficient. The paper 
includes a useful summary of the minefields found in the design of ex- 
perimental field studies of the kind that could provider measure of the 
effects of a given educational program. It is research specialty rather 
than the normal skills one should expect of the teacher or other educa- 
tional communicators. 



SPECIFIC EVALUATION TOOLS 

The six readily available tests' are described in some detail, but not 
againstTigid criteria for their validity and other qualities. The six appear 
to vary Considerably in typology and quality, if the descriptions are tabe 
taken as indicators. The reviewer did not have the author's work papers 
and cannot attest to these quality factors. For the detail provided, the 
reviews are "uneven and are iivfact primarily: descriptive summaries. The 
Test of Consumer Competencies is the only cunsumer education test in- 
strument, and review of it is brief. Readers of these summaries should be 
able to determine whether they should opder them for further examina- 
tion; that alqpe is reason enough to read and save the paper. 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ; 

The author uses his final section to say many things not strictly per- 
tinent to the structure of a formal paper — a pedantic criticism, but 
nonetheless stimulating. They cannot all be supported from the earlier 
sections'of the paper. The first conclusion, that the major objective of 
both consumer and economic education is to prepare persons with the 
skills and abilities to make effective economic and consumer "decisiorf^is 
difficult to accept. The evidence is not convincing: Likewise,"it does not 
follow that, if there is one "main bbjective," evaluation designs should be 
"quite similar." 

The recommendations launch many new thoughts. A standardized 
normed cognitive test instrumenfbased on a content matrix is proposed. 
This is to be a national project collecting data from existing consumer or 
personal economics programs. Clearly,l1iere is merit in the notion that 
more information mustjPbe developed by cooperating scholars , in 
economic and consumer educatioikin order tq advance the state of the art 
in evaluation design. 



Whither Now—An Examination 
of Office of Consumers' * 
Education Programs 



Mary Beth Minden 



Shortly after I was asked to spea^ to this group, I visited a mountain 
'home in the Western Rockies, f found there, tacked to the bulletin 
board, a most appropriate story for this session. It went something like 
this: 

» 

One day a surgeon, an architect, and an economist were 
gathered to discuss their respective professions.. The debate 

% soon centered on whose was the oldest profession. The 

surgeon stated his position by noting, "Of course 1 my pro- 
fession is the oldest. Didn't it require surgery to create Eve?" 
'Quickly the architect retorted, "Oh, no! It took an architect 

£ • . to construct a 'universe out of chaos. My profession is the r 
oldest." To this the economist responded, "And who do you 
think created chaos?" 

• Courtesy E. F. Schumacher 

* Had I been there, I jvould have added, "And who do you think has been 
paying ever since? — the consumer!" 

I quote this story because it brings to mind two very important facts. 
First, any field of study or discipline is not the same when viewed from 
different perspectives. Each individual attending this; Proseminar is ex- 
pected to see things differently. If you will, each is looking through a dif- 
ferent pair of gjaases, ground to a different prescription through train- 
ing, experience, and value orientation. Each views the world according to 
his or her own professional "correction." Second, I would emphasize that 



* . Mary geth Minden is a consultant in Washington, D.C. „ 
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all of us here have much in common. We can enjoy our mutual interests 
and the dialogue whi^h the program affords. We can look forward to 
those points in our respective views w her e^paths cross apd mutual under- 
standings mty be identified. I doubt that we will leave on Friday in agree- 
ment, but I hope that we will leave with a mutual respect aad better 
understanding of boih consumer and economic education and with a 
sense of direction in regard to collaboration in the future., 

1 was first invited to provide an evaluation of consumer education 
projects based on four years' data collection by the Office of Consumers' 
Education. Since I am no longer with that office and do not have access 
to office records, Tproposed a less formidably approach to program 
overview, and one better suited to dinner discussion. If >ou are interested 
in project statistics and program analyses, I refer you to the Office of 
Consumers' Education, U.S. Department of Education. Numerous 
report^ have been issued, and I understand there are more to come. It is 
not my purpose to repeat what is already, available or to pre-empt OCE 
staff efforts. * 

Tonight I will tak£ a very personal approach t^ discussing the 
4'^*year program %f the Officcof Consumers' Education, U.S. Depart- 
ment. of Education. I b&arrte associated with that offic^early in 1976 as 
a program specialist, and for three years I experienced the exhilaration, 
and throes of getting a new federal program off the ground. I arrived 
during the first year of congressional fundings although the office and 
program had been established earlier. 1 watched the first proposals come 
in — 839 of them. I became involved in dll aspects of the "gearing up*." 
And now, in 1,980, 1 ask you to look backward with me and ask the ques- 
ts tion, "What has *4 ] z years of federal support for consumer education 
meant to that field of study and related fields?" Let's look at, the 
subtleties, at some successes, and at the program, as opposed to ^ project 
level evaluation. What do we find behind the "project opened, project 
closed, project reported" cycle 'that appears to be the end-all of 
bureaucratic* activity in granting agencies? Given the limits ^nd role of a , 
federally, supportsd-^pfogram, what has consumer education support 
meant to the public schools and to other grant recipients? 

Of necessity, my approach to answering this.question will be per- ' 
sonal and more in nature of reporting observations, an oral history 
technique that is (An to question and bias, yet may yfeld insights not 
brought out throuWdata collection and analysis. I have discussed cer- 
, tain questions mfojfially with office staff, several project directors, and 
persons having a professional interest in either s consumer or economic 
education. Since I left the office 17 months.ago, I rfiake m'y observations 
from a 'position of "limited distance." I hope these comments will be in- 
formative, if not profound. ^ * V ' 

At first glance most educators have viewed the manor activity and- 
usefulness of many government agencies, including the Office of Con- 
sumers' Education, as that of processing the annual deluge of proposals. 
Proposals to 0£E wfere applications for J2-month grants. This exer- 
cise has led to a lirrflted nurfiber of consumer education projects annually 



-never more than 66 in anyone y,ear, and a total of 241 to'date. There 
have been 2,870 applications, and only a li^te more than 9% have 
been funded in any given year. This funding ntechanism is the most 
{ closely watched aspect of the OCE program, and to thedisenohanted ap- 
plicant, it is despairingly referred to a* the annual trip to the public 

• trough. » 0 • 

May I assure you that the disenchantment is found on the federal 
side, too! With high hopes for a prpgram vvith national impact, what 
does the staff find all too frequently? Criticisms and questions roll out 
something like this: What can be done in 12 months that will make a dif- 
ference^ How can these narrowlv defined projects teach us something 
that is transferable to others? With 60 projects a year, how can we reach 
the needs pf the many target populations? How can this applicant ever 
reach" a meaningful level of activity when he has never been involved in 
consumer education before? What good is a project 'when there isino 
promise of growth or continuation? This project is all over the place; 
what benefit can ever be achieved? These peoplq don't even know what 
they are trying to accomplish. Gan'we help? Why does everyone want to 
start over- develop materials from the beginning, and for such a narrow 
interest? This project ha£ a "do for" bias and has not involved the target 
group in planning. These leaders have no idea of the needs of their 

• students- or hav v en't shown that they do. What 'now? Does this project* 
director have any idea of what consumer education is? This proposal 
hasn't included an evaluation component. Can we ask for it? Why a sec- * 
ond language here, of all places*? Is this really the problem, or do they 
just wanfto establish ,a priority in order to stand a better chance in 
funding? . - 

I think you gefthe idea. I,could rai<£ more questions, and so could 
you. Th£ point is that 12-month projects are frequently messy and 
incomplete, and at the same time they are extremely visible. While some 
are very good and very special, overall they are not th£ best place to hang 
one's bureaucratic »hat if on<f has to defend a program. Therefore, I* 
would suggest that evaluation of-grant projects is a management tool, 
but it ma/be quite incompleteft a program sense, the results are not ad- 
ditive and are scatters* geographically; evaluation by. leaders is* fre- 
quently a^awed exercise. A program evaluation is needed and is 
something different: It should focus on the dynamics of what is happen-' 
ing in consumer education, and on the'informal networking that is oc- 
curring afnong consumer education leaders and between them and OCE 
staff. It should look at those factors bfey^nd grant&that have a potential 
for impacting on consumer education and bringing 4bout change. If, as 
has.been said, change is a process an^l not an event, theh the method of 
processing grant applications and ofdetermining contract needs may^be 
more importan/ to consumer education nationally jhan is the ctmi- 
mulative report of the specific undertakings of 241 projects: Kprogratfx 
review should take into account all factors which contribute to consumer 
education, and it is needed now. » . • 

No evaluation is meaningful unfess purposes are understood and 
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clarified. The Congressional mandate to the Office of Consumer's 

• Education is to "encourage' and support -consumer education, at all 
levels." I suggest that 12-month grants are ont* one of several tools to use 
in accomplishing this purpose, and that individual projects are /101 the 

jend product of this program, if one is looking Tor ways tcr encourage and 
support' consumer education, monetarily and otherwises all activities per- , 
milled By the legislation must be considered* m 

Let me describe what happen^ in the grant review process, a process 

•that is minimally visible but that%4>nmbutes greatly in encouraging the 
development of consumer education From the beginning, almost. ex- 
cessive amounts of OCE Maff time" have been devoted to counseling in- 
dividuals from all over the country/Mostly this has been done through 
office or telephone conferences.. Exchanges have also taken place at pro- 
fessional meetings or in informal contacts. Discussions may start in 
response fo'a question about the "regs," but this leads to* dialogue about 
what others are doing in the field, about an idea the inquirer has, about 
the nature of consumer education, about teaching materials available, or 
about strategies found successful by others. Through discussion, think- 
ing is clarified and ideas are reduced to manageable size. This service is 
available whether an individual plans to submit a proposal or is merely 
seeking information for an ongoing program. Personally I feel that this 
method of "encouraging" has received too little attention in terms of its 
effect on consumer education. Our training has taught us to feel safer 
with "nose-counting" approaches to evaluation, but this is a federal pro- 
gram where individuals interested in evaluation should be encouraged to . 
focus on the methods used to implement the program as well as the in- 
dividual results of each grant. 1 . 
- The pre-closing-date counseling has been identified as contributing 

.to the program objectives. The reding procdss of evaluating applica- 
tions has also contributed to*an expanded vision of the field on the part 
of those consumer leaders who^ have contributed. This judgme^al pro- 
cess is both stimulating and frustrating, but it is also a learning process 
for participants. As an activity, it encourages understanding of the field. 

Counseling sessions both prior to submission of an application and 
during 'reacting sessions have had an impact upon OCE staff develop- 
ment. At the outset, the staff background was largely that of the pro- 
fessional educator, .and staff members brought this strength to the 

. management of the program and to the counseling process. As has hap- 
pened with some individuals associated wifh consumer education else- 
where, the staff members have acquired^ broad knowledge of the field 
and of the projects they administer. Today they are not only educators 
but also consumer educators. As an aside, let me note that in any group, 
of consumer educators a majority have usually come to the field by com- 
mitment and not by training. 

I do not wish to leave a mistaken idea that there are no successful 

. 12-month grants or that there is no merit in that part of the program. 
There ire many good pirojects, and some have been outstanding. Let me 
share some success stories with you: 
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1. In 1979 rhe Boston Consumer Council of Massachusetts initiated a 
-project which proposed the development of an automobile owner's, 

survival manual dealing with the purchase 'of goods and services for' 
autos. Classes-were held for consumers. The manual was distrib- 
uted to - participants and additional copies were m^de available 
throughout the state. Thesticcess: the manual is now being printed 
for national distribution by the U.S. Department of Transportation. 

2. . In. the same year the Federation of Southern Co-ops in Alabama 

undertook a project to demonstrated viability of credit unions as 
consumer education agencies. The methods and materials focused 
9n low income people an<j the importance of working through in- 
digenously owned oi created organizations *-in this case, credit* 
unions. The success: A good show. 

¥ • , 

3. Also in 1979, In Touch Networks, % Inc, New York City, developed^ 
* closed circuiNradio program for visually handicapped adults.. Pro- 
grams were taped for rebroadcast. The project incudes reinforce- 
ment through use of Braille. The >- success: A promise of continua- * 

jion. | ft - ■ \ 

*i „ *- ■ - ' * 

4: In 197$ Dr. Thorpas ^rooics. direcfted a project at Southern Illinois' 3 
< ^nivetsity,:Carbondate, fh vtych he developed a model Vogram of * 
0 # 9orfsumer education fo'f prison residents, pre-reiease tncljviduals, 
. ajid p^rAlerfes a&ocfated /ith the Southed Illinoil Work 'Refuse 
~ m Cembr. QfeMcggs) Th£ pjoject director Hits decided to .focus his 
%! (?on$id§rable Wckground in consumer education on'the neecflof -t&s 
^, special populatfonof the future. ' , , * , , 

5, „ Yn 1978 the Education Commission of the States undertook a project 
tcjdtf ermine whauonsunw etftfdulon policiesfcrnd mandates existed 
in all states and the District of Columbia. An addition to data collec-* 
tion, information sessions were.hefdat the^egional level Mr state ' 
" representatives. Tfye success: The policy manual and the 'information 
reported have been among the' most Useful' materials" generated 
% * through the grajft process. ^ • * 

6 i% In i978 the Maryland^ Citizens Consumer, Foundation trained 100 ! 

•consumer representatives on the 'Maryland Occupational and Pro-* 
1 1 fessional Licensing Boards. X resource manual and student guide 
9 were developed, and twp-day training session* were hejd. The suc- 
cess: Although the initial training sessions Jocusecf on Maryland 
needs, this project has served as ar model" for other states. Sessions 
have been held in the state of Michigan and elsewhere, upon request. 

How i& success Measured? In these six crises the outstanding qualities, 
noted were (1) National* dissemination' beyond the stated scope 9f the' 
project; (2) A c^ality project carried out under difficult Circumstances; 
(3) Project continuation achieved by establishing need among tRe visual- 
ly haadicappecl; (4) ComVnitmery' to-'the'needs of a special population - 
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• group <Jn the part of a nationally known consumer eiducat6r; (5) Collec- 
Jion and dissemination of much-needed information regarding state 
" policies and mandates for consum^ education — these being requisites to 
the envelopment of the field in grades K-12; and, (6) Provision of con- 
sume^ education to public service/government personnel, a much needed 
Jink in consumer education networking that is often missed. 

A few projects have enjoyed another measure of success when they 
have been identified as worth) of continuation in funding. I cite three of 
these as special -erases; 

1. The Hawaii State Department of Public Instruction cQnducted an in- 
service program of consumer education for teachers during the years 
1976, 1977, and 1978. This program has been unique in that it in- 
cluded the add^d dimensions of consumer, homemakirtg, and career 
education. The success: Good* materials have been developed; t«he % 
program is polylingual in nature and taftored to Hawaiian situations; 

. the project is developed in a -sound, step-by-step fashion, (The 
strength of this program is also its weakness^ inlbat there is 'little 
that can- be adapted to other populations.) . <i t % 

2. * In 1978 and>1979 the St. Louis Public Scffool District trained grade t 

school teachers and community resource peopje in substantive con- 
t sumer knowledge and developed facilitator te&rhs to institutionalize 

the "program throughout the district*' The success: An unexpeoted 

finding ih a separate evaluation of stucterft achievements showed thaf 
v tltose students that had participated in cpfUutner, education Classes 

measured higher than other students iryoasic skills, .not^bjy matfie- . 
- matics and reading. . 

3. # Fol three years the New York State Legislative Institute at Bkriich^ 

College, New York City, developed materials and conducted 
, workshops to demonstrate how older adults ,cquld be trained as con- , 
sumer educators and could deal with teaching and.social action. The 
success: The-materiajs developed through thi$ pfaject are probably - 
the best available if the % purpose is "Seniors Teaching Senidrs." 

Such success examples demonstrate that grant project^ can be out- 
standing, but there are weaknesses inherent in the grant* system. When 
the program first started, "state of the art" papers and discussions always 
included ^criticism of consumer education, teaching materials. Mo^t fre- 
quently mentioned were the large quantity, the lack pf quality* and the 
narrowness of content, ft is true that many of the grant projects have and 
will continue to compound this^situation.^ Not all materials development 
can be good, but are other factors involved? At times I prefer to look aU 
preparation of materials as one»of the best ways for an individual to 
develop understanding and leadership in the field. I suggest that rather 
than deplore the continual distribution of mediocre materials — and some 
are— we also look at the cadre of new leaders entering the field of con- 
sumer education. Some have been developed through the process Of 
writing ana preparing teaching or training materials. I further suggest 
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activity, and also on the production of supplemental materials that may 
have been uniquely modified to meet the special needs qf a target popula- 
tion. The world isn't perfect, but the arbitrary debunking of materials, 
just because we appear to ha\e enough is an elitist position that m&> not 
"hold water" in our contemporary society. 

From the standpoint* of K- 12* consumer education, it might be 
argued that the public schools'do not recene they: "fair share" of the 
OCE appropriation, especiall) in \iew of fhe numuer of state mandates. 
Most other interest groups would argue the sajrfe point, but "fair, shar^" 
was never a part of the legislation. In terms of enriching and encouraging 
school programs, some projects and contracts have had this purpose. 
Howejer, federal support of consumer education has never meant to 
replace the state's responsibility to pra/ide support for implementing 
state mandates. States are.notorious fc/r mandating curriculum content 
and then providing no mone> to earn out the mandate. In consumer 
edu.catiort this has been true in most states, and school administrators are 
left to "hustle and train." The federal appropriation is no artier here ex- 
cept that OCE funds can-efnrich state programs and provide a vehicle for 
dissemination qf information and experimentation with methods. 
. <>l, Another criticism of-Jh^OCE prograjn is that the grant projects.are 
* scattered; they are too few; the£ are developed in isolation; and they do 
' not add up. Nfaytte ^o- if one sitsin,Washington f attends a national* con- 
ference, reads the annual list of project titles and purposes, or wasn't 
funded durirfg the last grant c>cle. However, none of us has a very good 
idea of the extent and d^pth of local impact thaVfias occurred as a, result 
of one of th£ isolated projects. Communication theory tells us that, there 
is extensive informal dissemination *of ideas, and many projects have 
been designed to take ad\antage of recognized dissemination principles. 
I w'ould guess that there has be^en no attempt to document the results of 
such projects, but wouldn't a follow-up be interesting? For example, I 
would love to hear more reports like the one given Sbout a project whjeh^ 
included some very poor women in a small town. It seems that at first the 
local merchants were very skeptical about. the project, and especially 
about the word "consumer." Didn't that signal some kind of trouble? 
What was tfje leader trying to do with those women? One of the mer- 
chants later reported his* fears to the project leader .and congratulated her 
on "making better buyers out of his customers." The interesting point is 
that some of those he, mentioned had not participated in the project. 
They were neighbors. * 

This small project was not selected as a success story. It was a very 
average project; the proposal w^s funded, but it was not too well 
prepared. What f am suggesting is that the 241 projects have accom- 
plished a number of things, sdme of which are visible and some not. A 
few have been remarkable in their accomplishments; some have been 
■ very mediocre. Each has in its own way provided "yeast" to the national 
4 cQnsumer education' scene. I would not do away with grants, even if I 




and not allow tftem to dominate the scene completely. There are strong 
pressures that the total appropriation be used for a grant program; at the 
^ same time we know tKat grants may contribute to long-term program 
* goals ojily indirectly. The contract/grant mix which has been used in the 
past 4 !/ 2 years is «a more useful programming tool a/id, given the present 
level of development of the field of consumer education, .the practice 
should bp continued. I can understand the individual consumer educa- 
tor's desire for a grant, but aft the present, level of funding, the op- 
portunity to increase the'number of grants is limited. 4 

Now for some comments about contracts. For th'e purpose of this 
paper, I shall limit my comments about th£ 412-year contract record of 
the Office of Consumer's Education. Contracts too have, not all been, 
completely successful, ; but overal] the> have served a most' useful pro-, 
gram development purpose. They have: 

1. Broadened the view of consumer educators artd others as to what the 
field was about. < 

* * « 

2, Drawn many individuals -other professionals and community 
activists — into the* field; frequently these were people that did not 
call themselves consumer educators at [\\e outset of the program and 
yet are contributing ir/a productive manner to consumer education 
programs and developunent. \ - 

3 : 9 Explored and identified integrating concepts betweenconsumer edu- 
cation and^ more established fields, of study, such a$ political sciencb, 
-nutrition, mathematics, economics, and law. 1 
' • « « -o 

4... Provided a resource center. 9 . * 

5. _ Provided a vehicle whfereby nationally recognized leaders in the field 

might examine consumer education for the purpose of giving direc- 
tion to future development. 1 

«> 

6. Given special assistance to program development for select popula- 
tion groups, such as Hispanics and rucal Americans. 

2| Drawn together information on.history of the consumer movement, 
state regulatory processes, anduiniversity-level education available 
for preparation of consumer leaders. 

8. Supplied radio spots to. stimulate' public interest in consumer prob- 
lems and affairs. % . * 

9. Givea opportunity for the Proseminar you. are now attending. f * 

This is only, a thumbnail skejch of the contracting activity of OCE, and 
you*will note that therp has been considerable relating of consumer in- 
terests to other fields and disciplines. Consumer education in 1976 was 
viewed from-a narrow perspective by a number of educators and leaders.- 
Much of the content in the public Schools was at the^skills level, as were 
many 'efforts in adult and community education. The contract authority 

6 . . 



has been used td^ enrich consume^ education, and to focus content on 
socially useful concej5ts t as.^elf^s to provide services to the field and to 
provide for # j*et working. The challenge ahead is to consolidate the 
gpant a^d contract, efforts of this federal program; to broaden th? 
* citiz^'consumej gtouR that articulates consumer education needs; and 
; * to cujtiv ate, non-federal -sources of financial support so that a self-sus* 
„ Jaiping/institutionalized.program may result. As I read the congressional 
rpandate^ it does not suggest long-term federal support of consumer 
education. It^oes not evea envision federal support commensurate with 
the nefcds of the increasing number of state mandates for K-12-curricula, 
, let alone recognize the need for strengthening the numerous adult pro- 
grams in the cities and smallercommunities throughout the oountry . The 
*' efforts of the leaders in consumer education §nd t(iose from related fields 
' of ecpnomics, social studies, 'and mathematics should focus on institu- 
tionalization of* the accomplishments of the past few years if progress is 
tQ be sustained. ^ 

Much of the above commentary deals with consumer education and 
, . related fields in the .jpublic schools. There tfone aver&ll gap in .the 
development of the consumer field, one.tvhich. must be filled through ef- 
forts outside any- government program. There is no network for educa- 
tion of leaders in the consumer field at the .graduate level. There are a 
limited "number of degree programs; the academic and research base is 
exceedingly thin. Furthermore, if consiftaeFeducators wish to influence 
'economic atjd other policies, there must be a respected and valued source 
" of position papers, research projects, and dialogue focused on the major. 
> issues facing pofiej/ detf&ion-makers. Such a votee 0 and force is needed, 
. especially in the present ^tate of .egononiie adjustment. . High 4evel 
dialogue is under way considering the desirability of new alignments 
among govetnment*Wusfness, and Jabor interests.* Where is the con- 
sumer's voice in these' policy decisions? There is no center, no institute, 
no focal point for tire development of consumer policy research or for 
impacting on policy decisions. There are small/ independent agencies 
which focus on single topics and issues, but there is no equivalent to the 
Brookings Institution which can represent the consumerjnterest. in 
economic policy decisions tfiere will be only limited recognition of poten- 
tial impact upon consumers as long as there is no policy research input. A 
center or institute, if established, would have to be protected from close 
allegiatoce*to government, to business, or to labor. A center would have 
to build its own position of respect ajd standing. As we look ahead, viX 
f sionaries should give consideration to the development^ a bas£ for con- 
' s sumer policy research. \ * 

.In some ways I have addressed only half of the audience^this eve- 
ning^The consumer education half. My comments, however, should be 
meaningful to those economic educators who have watched the growth 
of cpnsumer education programs and mandates and are well aware of the 
potential if the two areas stand side-by-side in K-12 curriculum develop- 
ment. This overview has been given in order to provide understanding. 
The purpose of this Proseminar was to bring consumer and economic 
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education" together in dialogue. By describing .what has befcn going on in 
♦ the Office of Consumers' Education, I hope that I have dispelled some 
Wise notions about consumer education 'today and have helped this 
group to develop insights and point to new directions^ There is not one* 
future for eitheF group of educators, but' there are^any options and 
choices' to be made about the future. Educators are free to choose, and 
choices should be bsised on understanding. 

Moreover, it is my contention that a good de31 of what the consumer 
field might like to do in the years ahead will be conditioned by th£ con- 
sent with which economic educators deal: the economy, diminishing^ 
/ non-renewable resources, unemptoyment, and possibly new business- 
government relationships, to name a few, The Joint Cgu^cil, with its in- 
terest in economic education in the public schools, has recently focused 
more strongly upon the % need to bring economic understanding to 
students as consumers. I hope that this three-day session is only the 
beginning of discussions between consumer and economic' teacher 
educators. There is much the two fields have in convnon, and those in 
either field havfcmore reason to work jointly than to "protect the'turf."-If 
they^do, it is the studerft who will win. 
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.John E. Ctow ■ * . . 

• *' ' * • 

. > 

A primary purpos^of this seminar was the pre sentatiori of thoughts 
pertaining to.the interface tet*veen % consumerand economic education: 
This project came out of ^previous USOB project, Consumer and 
Economic Education (KA2): A (Q§tftpaf , attve 9 Analysis,yujh\ch was .the 
^itf&t recent attempt to define this relationship. A secondary purpose of 
tfcis conference was to look at the evaluative measures used in both 
N economics and consumer education -what has begn ddne, wjiat should 
be done, and What the-two fields of study can learn from each other. An 
ova-view of What the Office of Consumers' Education h&s accomplished 
sin& its. inceptidft was also addressed. ' ' \ 

' r One purpose of this summar^ection is to draw some of the ideas 
together which were presented. Also, a summary of the discussion by the 
- ' participants will be given. . I ■ " \ 

V ... S * , 

. • WHAT IS CONSUMER AND ECONOMIC EDUCATION? 

1 . j T ' • - 

The first two gapers relate to what is consumer education and what 

is economic educatiop. Both papers are a synthesis of work completed by 
noted leaders m the two- fields. Rosalia Bannister's^paper is based on.the 
• ^ Consumer Education Development Project funded' by the Office of Con- 
sumer's Education, USOE. James Calderwood's paper is based on work 
by Calderwood and other economists in the Joint Council on Economic 
Education network.. Primary reference is given to the Framework for 
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Teaching Economics; Basic Concepts, 1977, a publication 9f the Joint, 
CoXificil on Economjc"Education. » . 

The two authors use some\yhat different procedures to define the 
nature of their respective fjelds. Bannister foGu^s on the needs, cantent, 
and pbjectives of consumer education. CalcfcrvNood looks at the same 
areas, but dlsolncjudes some comments on the educational process to be 
used and the target audiences to be' reached in promoting 5 ecoaomic 
education. * * 

A pervasive thrust in the Ba*wjfter paper.is that consumer education 
should provide more experiences in preparing students to becotne proac- 
tive instead o^reactiveno t^e svstem or circumstances in which the> find 
themselves ,as consumers. Sh£ say^ tiiat th£ thrusts of personal fiionev 
management and buymanship'in the marketplace* hallmarks of con- 
sumer -education, should be continued, but # believes that the consumer 
should "be better educated to take an active roje in influencing change 
where deemed negessary. 

Calderwood emphasizes that 'economic education shpuld develop a 
pflretess jof thinking about lecbnomic problems. In devel&ping this pro- 
cess, students shoul&be taught to think logically, understand some ba$ic 
economic concepts and the operation of our present-day economic 
system, juid use economic knowledge in a variety of problem-solving, 
■ situations. Calderwood stresses that, economic concepts are necessary 
tools for stbdents^to know and use in reaching decisions about dcononaic 
' problems, ^whether at the individual or societal level. ' 

The papers mdfeed show a basic difference between the two areas of 
study as defined by the*Wpttcfs. Knowing and using factsjaiowledges, 
and skills for effective consumer decision-making, along/vith an ability 
to be an advpcg{e for the consumer yiterest, are import^mt ingredients in 
consumer education. Economic education is tfewea to promoting bttsio- 
.truths^and principles which, can be used in analy^rni^vvarious economics 
prpblems,.be they in the^consuifier, workplace, gr socWtal realm* 

It Is also trije that consumer eduqaticth and .economic education are t 
not synonynK)u£. Some of the facts about, purchasing various gooas and * 
sfcrvifces are th£ primary province of consumer education, not economic 
education. Likewise, tfe emphasis on looking at economic issues from a 
societal vantage point is not Ihe m^jor focus of cdjpsufner education, but 
* has traditionally., been the prime concern of economic educatioij. 

Another difference j)ertaip to the role of advocacy. According to 
the' Bannister definition of consumer education, advocacy for the con- 
sumer interest to tte system is important. According to the Calderwood" 
definition of economic education, which is accepted *by the JCEE, 
^economic educatfon & primarily concerned with individuals understand-, 
ing ^iie nature of their economic worid.and economic problems and 
' beijig* ^ible to use a 'rational, objective process for, analyzing the^e prob- 
lems. In a particular situation, an "Active advocacy role in changing thefs 
system may or may not be the choice of .an individual after weighing 
the cotfs of t^e alternatives. Both recognize that consumer votes in the 
marj$£tplape for buying or not buying specific goods and services are a ' 



The Bannister definition, £ 




means 6T expressing the consumer interest. 
% though, advocates that consumer education should involve changing the 
economic -environment through legislation, formation of' consumer 
groups, etc. - • 

Eve6 though there are differences, the papers provide-an indication 
of the broad interface between Consumer education and economic educar 
tion. Bannister indicates that corisum5r education should include an 
^understanding of various economic concepts. Fifteen concepts are listed 
as necessary for individuals to understand and analyze various problems. 
Both papers stress jhe need for emphasizing the problem-solving process, 
within emphasis on looking at the trade-offs and Opportunity costs of 
various alternatives. Also.^there is a recognition that the interrelations^ 
of .such roles as citizen, consumer, wage earner,*and investor^hould be 
taken into consideration wherynaking economic decisions. * 
Discussion of. v these papers by the participants centered on the focus 
and content of consumer economics. Discussion seemed to £mphasfte the 
following points.' ; . * J 

• * •* 

1 . Consumer education sfTould emphasize c^ision-maRing father than 
the teaching of particular values and goals. There is no all-embracing* 
consumer interest, but rath^ many problems that individual con- 
sumers musuanalyze for -themselves/ ' , % * • ' ' 
• . * * * * » ' * 

^ 2. 4 Given that our objective, in consumer education is rational decision- 
making, we'carinot faifto inclu^m the role o'f personaLvalues and. 
• • ^ preferences in the decision process. Because of variance in Values," 
two individual* make different, -yet rational choice^ in the market- 1 
^ place. The individual consumer-often has.gctels that conflict with" 
0 \the goals of others or with broad social goals. Also, something thdt 
*rs advantageous to the consvy^r in the short run may be harm- 
ful to his or her interests in th^bpg run; for^xampl^ rent control 
s rnight lower living costs in the short run while contnbuting tt) the 
- % development of a long-run portage of rental units. Certainly this 
"type o£infprmatip'n should be an integral part of consuhifr echica- 
- tion. , 1 - . • w 



3. Ther£ may Be more than one effective meiW of;decisi6n-m^king 
that could result ^alternative choi&vlt js well to distinguish be- * 

• tween efficient decisions, which conceffi^arefcl analysis^fthe ratio" ' 
; >of"inputs to*outputs, ^nd effective decisions/which are evaluated irt ' 
• ternis of.desirdhls objectives accomplished. 'Effective decisions are 
majtfe in an enyironment-where there .may not* be time for consider ^ 
tion of itli factor^fTjecting the decision. D^isions have costs of time * 
that often make prolonged evaluation ofalterjiatives or .efficient 
\ decisions too costly «to the*inditfidual. * " * * - 

4. Economic, concepts pf voluntary exchange^bstitution, market in- ' 
^ terveqtion, choice^ and consumption are important to cdnsumer * 

educipwi. While there was some disagreement among* conference 
participants, it was generally felt that sudfc macroeconomic concepts * 
* * • 
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as inflation and unemployment should be addressed in consumer 
education. Ecological and technological concepts were also felt to be 
important to the modern consumer. 

S, An important ancj sometimes neglected topic is public and social 
goods and services. This is often an area of frustration for fche con- 
sumer because he has less opportunity for redress when dealing with 
the government lhan with private suppliers of goods and services. 

Discussion ensued concerning vvhether consumer education should be a 
separate course or integrated into several courses. Conference par- 
ticipants differed to some extent on .the question of whether consumer 
education should be taught in a single course or aspects of it covered in 
several different disciplines. Thos$ who conceived of consumer educa- 
tion as multidiscipiinary emphasized the advantage that important topics 
-could be taught to students in several disciplinary area rather than in a 
single, "all-or-nothing" course. Other participants, however, felt that this c 
type of approach tends to fragment consumer education and prevent 
students from attaining a unified <ovfcrvievy of the area. , 



CONTENT ANALYSIS' 

Six sets of papers relate to a textbook content analysis of four units 
typically found in consumer studies:-' credit, transportation, housing, and 
public goods and services. Each of the authors was asked to analyze the 
content of leading consumer education textbooks according *o theie 
units. The authors were asked to delineate the important concepts and 
^ economic understandings which should be developed in each of the 
areas. They also commented about the degree of coverage given the con- 
cepts and understandings in surveyed textbooks. " 
< » * 

Credit and Transportations ^, * . 

£pr the credit and transportation units, the authors^surveyed a vari- 
ety Of fexts. Mandell primarily surveyed collegiate level texts, and Jelley 
surveys junior and Senior high school texts. Moltf looked^at both, 
junior/senior hig& schooled collegiate texts. Mandell and Mohr alsQ 
both inquded in their analysis atlkast one "best-seller" type of money 
managfejment guide. * L< \t <v* * 

The writers found that considerable space has been -accorded the 
^coverage of credit in the textbooks., There is general consensus .that the 
tejcts emphasize advantages and disadvantages of using credit; sources, 
co$t$,.and types of credit; credit legislation; procedures for establishing , 
credit rating; and problems for the individual who becomes overex- 
tended. Some' of the texts, especially those at the collegiate level, go 
beyond the "nuts and bolts" treatment. The authors, though, do see some 
glaring omissions, including little or no treatment of the social costs o/ 



. credit, factors which determine interest rates, and the influence of the 
Federal Reserve"*Syst£m on credit transactions. 

The*area of transportation was generally found to be given limited 
treatment. When covered, treatment of this topic focuses on buying and 
maintaining arT&utomobile, with little treatment given to other mode's of 
transportation, including mass transit. Other 'areas which the writers 
consider important that aren't emphasized in the textbooks include such 
topics as the sociaLcosts of automobiles, the importance of and cost of 
safetv for automooile travel, nature and extent of government regula- 
tion, forms of government subsidization for the automobile, costs 
associated with funding and using non-automotive transportation, and 
factors affecting the puice 5f gasoline in the future. 

In<both topical areas, the/conference participants discussed various 
emphases which should be included in these areas of study. The follow- 
. ing topics were mentioned as very, important in teaching ftbout credit: * * 

i **\\ 

1. using credit advantageously during a period of inflaftio^. 

2. adjusting uses of credit to the phases of a consumer's Jife cycle. 

3. increasing the attention given to cost/benefit analysis of credit op- 
tions. t 

4. identifying sources of information about credit {ox the consumer's 
. use in the future. * , 0 

5.. understanding sources of credit use4 by low-income persons. 
6? cohsidering the motivations of creditors in offering credit. 

Conference participants identified several aspects of transportation 
that consumers should- know about. Forem&t among these are knowl- 
edge about alternatives available for personal transportation beyond the 
automobile option, and the influence of advertising on transportation 
decisions. The effect of costly governing regulation for both consumers 
and producers (e.g., automobile safety, airline deregulation) was also 
mentioned as being deserving of more attention in the consumer educa- 
tion curriculum. \ r 

v. - ( y 

Housing and Public Gbods and Services 

• • 

The second set of papers analyzes the content of the housing and 
public goods and services units *)f the consumer education course. 
Walstad and Waonke focus primarily on secondary level texts. Swagler 
looks primarily at post-secondary texts. 

In regard to housing, there is general agreement that Coverage is 
primarily oriented to factors traditionally perceived as private aspects of 
housing decisions. As Walstad indicates, housing units in secondary texts 
„ , appear to cover such areas as alternative types of housing, advantages 
and disadvantages of types of housing, factors to copsider in selecting a 
home, sources and types of financing alternatives, and legal information? 
Swagler indicates that many post-secondary texts focus on special ques- 
tieijs of do$ign, decoration, and furnishings. 

The authors agree that the housing urffts in textbooks suffer from a 
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lack qf economic content. As pointed out by Walstad, this is indeed a 
shame sine* there can be so many teachable moments for economics in 
the housing unit. He explores how scarcity, opportunity cost, supply and 
demand, equilibrium" price, govemmenfintervention, economic incen-" 
tives, and monetary policy can be easily integrated into the housing units 
to provide richer learning experiences for students. 'The.use of a decision- 
making matrix for analyzing various housing issues and economic prob- 
lems is also, suggested. The listing of economic understandings for -the 
, housing unit suggested by Warmke includes many of these same con- 
cepts. 

The authors also agree 'that public policy issues related to housing 
seem to be given little coverage. Walstad found that a few texts,give some 
coverage to such* social issues as discrimination, urban decay, suburban 
sprawl, and the provision^ public housing; Treatments are generally 
superficial. Very little emphasis has been given to such areas as subsidies, 
through tax policies, special mortgage arrangements, and the effect of 
money market conditions on home ownership. 

The authors concur that the housing unit should reflect more than 
the "how to" approach. Obviously there is a problem of limited amounts 
of classroom time to cover all of the areas which are suggested. Swagler 
suggestTthat the goal should be not "to give students all of the infor- 
mation they will need to buy or furnish a dwelling; neither is it to make 
them into social planners or government 3&&jts.~ Rather, it is to make 
students aware of the dimensions of theiHtfela'nd the patterns of inter- 
relationships between private and public issues." Obviously, a lot af 
changes need to be made if this is to become a reality in many consumer 
J education courses and units taught in our sc{ipols. 
* a -Public goocjs and services comprise an area which as received Hull 
attention in consumer education textbooks. This is ironic, since over one- 
third of jthe average consumer's income is paid*to levels of government: 
Various reasons given for this shortcoming include the traditional focus 
of consumer education on buymanshiptin the marketplace, general 
social bias ag&ins.t public goods, and the absence of any clear perspec- 
tive as to how to study this area/ > * *\ o 

The facet of public goods and services which receives the most atten- 
tion is taxation -the method used to finance public gopds and services. 
Sortie of the texts do describe various types of government goods and ser- 
vices and give reasons why governmental spending has increased. Very 
little attention is given to the typeSof public goods»and services which are* 
offered and ways the consumer dan insure that maximum benefit is re-* 
ceived from the tax dollars which are paid. Generally the coverage is 
descriptive, not analytical. 

Several suggestions are macfe as to how to provide a more analytical 
coverage of this area. $wagler recommends that students be able to," 
recognize the differences and similarities between purchasing private and 
public goods and services. Certainly the costs and benefits to ah in- 
dividual for private goods and services can be quite different than for 
.public goods and services. However, the complaint processes used 



against private, companies and public agencies can be quite similar. 
• Walstad recommends that much more attention should be given to using 
the decision-making process. Instead of looking at just personal values 
and goals, students should analyze various public policy matters with 
societal economic goals in mind (i.e., economic freedom, efficiency, 
growth, '-ftp employment, price stability, economic justice, economic 
jecurity, environmental quality). In' this way, students can better realize 
what people in the society get and what they give up when, a particular 
9 ' publicifolicy is adopted. He also notes that the afca of public goods and 
services provides excellenropportunities to illustrate such economic con- 
cepts as -market failure, market structure, and externalities.^ 

Warmke delineates ten generalizations which should be covered in 
order for students to understand. the role and'functions of public goods 
and services in our economy. The generalizations reflect the interrela- 
tionship among the various roles of consumer, \vage,earner, and citizen. 

Again th? participants discussed important emphases which should 
be covered in each area. The following topics were considered importaht , 
in teaching about housing: c * * 

1. Types of multiple-family dwellings, with analysis of advantages * 
and disadvantages. ; 

2. Housing as a flow of services. 

• '3. Choosing from housing Alternatives in light of lifestyle needs. : 

4. Use of the decision-making process in making housing choices, 

5. Singles and their housing^needs. m . * 

6. Sources of current information about housing.-- 

7. The economics .of the housing industry; ' 
* 8. Housing as an economic indicator. 

9. *New types of mortgages. . * 

10. The effect of home ownership upon credit status. " * ^ 

The following topics were identified as important in covering the 
area of public goods and services: * . ^ 

1. The role of regulatory agencies. , 

2. Costs and benefits of regulation. ± 

3. 'The relationship between increased private consumption and in- 
, creased needs for public goods and services. 

4. How to pay for public goods and services and who should^pay, 

5. Tax incidence and tax equity. 

« 

6. Which goods and services should be provided by the public rather 
than the private sector. 4 • 



In covejing this area, participants believed teachers shouia empha- 
size topics close r to the experience of students, such as provision of police 
and fire protect? onjtnd the economic aspects £f public education. There 
, should also bfe discussion abou0ensions within society among groups 
,and individuals with-conflicting economic interests. w 

REACTIONS TO CONSUMER AND ECONOMIC 
EDUCATION (K-12): 4 COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 

The next set of papers comprises reactions to, the model for^con- 
sumer and economic educatjpn learning sequences developed as a result^ 
• of a, 1977 projec|jfunded by the Office of Consumers' Education. The **! 
director of the project, £. Gayte4toyer, provided an overview of the ^50* 
jefct outcome at the conference. On^iajor,thrust of the project was the ; 
identification of concepts/as relevant content for consumer education, 
, economic education, 01; tile interface between the two subjects- Further 
detail of the project can He gained from^he publication entitled Con- 
sumer and Economic "Education (K-12): ACpnwaradve Analysis. 

* The authors of the papers are laudatory as tb tfre<pioneering efforts 
of the group ifiyojved in developing the stifdy. Each paper includes the 
, concerns of tfiii authors about the model in addition to the specific 
models which the authors prepared as substitutions. Cdmmonly men* 
tioned concerns abour the model include: 

L Lack of workable definitions of^he terms used in the model. ' , 

2. Difficulties In the form of the model thstf prevent easy use bypracti- 
doners in the 'field. , , • 

3. Failure to give several basic economic antf consumer concepts suffi- 
cient emphasis. / ^ . ^ . 

4. Undue emphasis on some concepts that are not considered very im- 
/ v portanu 1 * 

5. JLack of agreement as to the groupings in which some'concepts are 

placed. ' \ ' 

6. Failure to recognize that consumer and economic educa^plk define 
some of the terms differently. J 

.7. Unclear rationale for the sequencing of th^ concepts. 

Another concern is that the project findings have not been widely 
. dissfflginated for input and reaction from professipnals in both consumer 
and ecSnomic education. Certainly, this is one. of tfte purposes of this 
project— to get wi4er dissemination and reaction to the question. 
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\ EVALUATION , 

7 , ' ; v \ > 

Two papers relate to evaluation. One is an overall evaluation ofVe 
programming of thre Office of Consumers' Education. The o v ther is an 
analysis of evaluation designs and instruments in consumer and eco- 
nomic' education. \ • ' 
^ Minden provides an overall view of the problems and successes of 
the Office of a Consumers' Education over the last 4>/ 2 years of its ex- 
igence. As with apy organization that has-limited funds, the Office has 
beten unable' to fund all of the "good" projects which could be done Yet 
# Mihden believes that the Office's activities havfe. made a -number of' 
positive contributions, including fostering communication among 
- leaders in consumer education, encouraging interaction between con- 
sumer educators and leaders in other fields, promoting consumer educa- 
tion beyond the walls of the schools, and encouraging a broadened 
definition 'of consumer education to include more of a societal approach 
to consumer decision-making instead of emphasizing only personal buy- 
manship. A major concern she discusses is the -lack of a network of 
leaders in the consumer field at the graduate level to foster communica- 
tion both inside, and oatside the field, to make a concerted effort to 
,m develop future leaders, and to do the necessary research needed to ad- 
vance the field of consumer education. 1 f 

The second paper, by Duff, looks at evaluation designs and in- 
struments for consumer and ecdhomic education programs. A descrip- 
tion of six standardized cognitive tests in consumer and economic educa- 
tion is also included in the paper, A number of major* concerns are raised 
which are summarized in the conclusions section of the paper The lack 
of studies which meet the criteria for experimental,^ quasi-experimental ' 
research designs is one of the concerns. Also, a mechanism for sharing 
research findings and strategies is lacking, which deters progress in the 
field. The instruments used in consumer and economic education have 
focused on cognitive development, not the effective domain or the ability 
to use the decision-making process, ' 

In reviewing the Duff paper, Richardson echos many of the same 
themes and, also points out some, other dimensions. One of the major 
problems ur evaluating consumer education learning is that those in-the 
field have not generally accepted a common conceptual or philosonUeal 
base. Mucji of this is due to the amorphous, broad scope of the discipline 
as it is perceived by many., Thus, it has been difficult to develop an 
evaluation of educational achievement which is universal. As an exam- 
^ pie, there is no agreement on whether consumer education should be 
positive or normative. Richardson says that we have a long way to go in 
the area of evaluation. Scholars in both consumer and economic educa- 
tion should work together to imprpve the state of the art. 

' Discussions among the' participants centered on the problems of 
evaluation consumer .educationjrograms, and the dissemination' and 

0 - ' H * ' ' • ^ 
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coordination of research findings and programs. Some recurring themes 
of the discussion were: 

1. Effective evaluation of consumer education must await 
development of specific, generall> accepted objectives for the discipline., 

2. Even though we do not have generally accepted objectives for 
the discipline at the present time, ,we should not abandon efforts at 
evaluation, especiall> if consumer education is to be maintained in the, 
schools. Schools are increasing^ asking for accountability. Consumer 
education is not entrenched in the curriculum of man> schools. It ma> be 
eliminated b> school administrators if the> cannot see measurable out- 

4 comes on which to evaluate students. For the time being, -school or 
\ statewide evaluation procedures should be initiated, based upon objec- 
tives for the discipline established by professionals in the school or state. 

1 3. There is a need for a national professional organization which 
can coordinate and disseminate research findings and program evalua- 
tion in order to improve the quality of research in consumer and 
economic education. The Office of Consumers' Education does not rank 
this function high among its priorities. A 

\ 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

\ * Based on the papers, formal reactions to the papers, and the dis- 
cussion oS the participants, the following recommendations are made: 

I. * Economics and consumer education can be mutually beneficial 
to each other through increased interaction and cooperation, although 
tbe areas of study are not synonymous. More economic emphasis in conr 
sumer education instruction can improve the quality of consumer educa- 
tion courses as well as encourage greater economic literacy. In the opin- 
ion of conference participants, the interactions fostered at the seminar 
were beneficial and healthy. More conferences and cooperative 
. endeavors should be planned for the future in order to keep the lines of 

communication open. * * 

• , *? 

, * 2. In the four topical units which were analyzed, there was too lit- 
,t 'tie coverage of\economic principles. Also, there wa^an emphasis on 
'* descriptive information in the textbooks, with littld*cf)nsideration given 
to using an analytical approach for making decisions in these areas. 
More can and should be done in instructional materials to encourage 
more of an economic, analytical approach. Conference papers prbvidtf il- 
lustrations on how this can be done. ^ 

3. Considering the interest in and findings of the reports on the 
four units reviewed at the conference, other topical units in consumer 

' education texts, Such as buying professional services, insurance, and in- 
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vestments, should be scrutinized as to economic content and emphasis on 
*the analytical approach. 

4. 'The Consumer and Economic Education (K-12)>: A Com- 
parative 'Analysis project was a pioneering effort to define economic con- 
tent, consumer education content, and the interface between consumer 
and economic education. The reviewers of the model believe that it had a 
number of shortcomings; consequently, each .has dev<5lop$i his/her own 
inodel. A need exists to have further work between economic and con- 
sumer educators in synthesizing the various models and arriving at some 

" general agreement about the interface between consumer and economic 
education. . I 

5. * Research designs ar)d instruments used in consumer and 
economic education suffer from a low' level of sophistication. A source 
for coorcjinatfon, dissemination, and research allowing £ncpuragement 
for better, research should be established. 

6. *A recurring theme th^pughout the entire seminar was the need 
for consumer; education to have a carefully defined philosophical and 
•conceptual base which is more universally accepted. 
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